Extrusion of scorched stock 
is TOTAL LOSS 


B.EGoodrich 


Scorched stock extruded 
after VULTROL 
treatment, showing smooth, 


desirable appearance 


Recover scorched stock for extra profits 
with Good-rite Vultrol 


You can convert slightly scorched stock from a loss into 
profit by using Good-rite Vultrol to treat it. As the 
samples above show, Vultrol makes possible remarkable 
recovery. The Vultrol-treated sample extrudes with the 
same desirable appearance of unscorched stock. 

Even if stock is not scorched, it pays to use Vultrol 
to counteract higher summer processing temperatures. 
You speed up extrusion rates, maintain appearance and 
reduce operating hours of expensive equipment. 

Good-rite Vultrol is beneficial in the processing of 


high-loaded or highly accelerated compounds, too. For 
tire tread compounds it is particularly effective with 
high-abrasion furnace blacks. 

Supplied as a free-flowing flake, Good-rite Vultrol 
will pay you dividends in preventing scorch or recovering 
scorched stocks. For more information, write Depart- 
ment MC-6, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


Good-rite 
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B.EGoodrich Chemical 


a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 








THE PENNOX SERIES 


General purpose amine-type 


PENNOX A—Slightly discolor- 
ing amine-type antioxidant 
effective in both dry rubber 
and latex. Provides good 
high temperature aging in 
latex. 


Nonstaining, nondiscoloring 
phenolic types 
PENNOX B—Good antioxidant 


for Hevea and SBR vulcani- 
zates and raw SBR polymer. 


PENNOX C— Exceptionally 
resistant to discoloration in 
light-colored latex products; 
provides good protection 
for Hevea and SBR 
vulcanizates. 


PENNOX D—Excellent anti- 
oxidant for latex products, 
dry Hevea and SBR 
compounds, 


For effective age resistance Pennox Antioxidants 


In the Pennox series you’ll find a dependable 
age resister suitable for: most rubber com- 
pounding situations. Pennox antioxidants 
protect Hevea and SBR vulcanizates, raw 
SBR polymer, and latex products from the 
deteriorating effects of heat and oxidizers... 
also provide superior gas fading protection for 


latex, and minimize discoloring of fabrics 
coated or used in contact with latex products. 


For detailed information on the Pennox series, 
write or ask your Pennsalt representative for 
Bulletin S-151, Pennox Antioxidants; and 
Bulletin S-152, Pennox Antioxidants for Latex. 
Evaluation samples available on request. 


Pennox is a trade name of Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 


See our complete listing in Chemical Materials Catalog 


industrial Chemicals Division 


SALES OFFICES: AKRON @ ATLANTA @ CHICAGO @ DETROIT @ NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA @ PITTSBURGH ®@ ST. LOUIS 
H. M. ROYAL, INC., DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 





FOREIGN SALES: PENNSALT CHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
PENNSALT INTERNATIONAL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
VONDELINGENPLAAT, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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HUBER 


A RO Vi FX isAr Carbon Blacks 


Quality, Uniformity, Excellent Dispersion 


GENERAL PROPERTIES 
OF HUBER’S HIGH ABRASION FURNACE BLACKS 
IN ASTM NATURAL RUBBER 


Formulation: 


SBR 1500 
Carbon Black 
Zine Oxide Tensile, p.s.i. 
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AROMEX AROMEX AROMEX 
Abrasion Resistance HAF ISAF SAF 


For every tread rubber requirement, AROMEX® HAF-—High Abrasion Furnace Black, 
AROMEX ISAF-—Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black, and AROMEX SAF—Super 
Abrasion Furnace Black offer the ultimate in reinforcement, processability and uniformity. 


J.M. HUBER CORPORATION 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


0.0) Carbon Blacks « Clays « Rubber Chemicals 
Wise Owls read Huber Technical Literature 
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Goodyear has developed a new process for making isoprene which 
makes possible the production of Natsyn synthetic rubber at 

a maximum cost of 25¢ per pound. . . Goodyear states that it 

can now produce isoprene at a cost equivalent or less than 


butadiene... Itis noted that at the 25¢ level, Natsyn will be 
lower in price than natural (page 462). 








Enjay Chemical has announced the commercial availability of 
Butyl rubber latex... The new material is said to be a chemical 
Stable emulsion of butyl rubber in water containing 
approximately 55 per cent solids ... The latex is said to be 
particularly suited for tire cord dipping in the manufacture 
of butyl tires (page 468). 





Dr. Leslie Bateman, director of the Natural Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association, in a special interview with RUBBER AGE 
editors, presents some interesting and pertinent comments on 
the status of the natural rubber industry, its current research 
activities, and what the natural rubber industry looks forward 
to in the future (page 464). 





According to the Rubber Association of Canada, automotive 
products now account for two-thirds of the total value of 
rubber shipments by the Canadian rubber industry... In 1959, 
factory shipments of tires and tubes represented 53 per cent 
of the total value of all rubber industry shipments... In 
1959, rubber consumption in Canada amounted to 101,475 

long tons and this figure fell to 91,035 long tons in 1960 


(page 490). 








The United States Tariff Commission reports that synthetic 
rubber production in 1960 reached 2,952 million pounds, up 
slightly from the 2,825 million pounds produced in 1959... 
Synthetic rubber sales in 1960 were valued at $698 million, 


up from 1959's $693 million (page 463). 








Rubber Manufacturing Industry Plant Vacation Schedules... 
An annual service to the rubber industry and its suppliers 
indicating those companies which have announced vacation 
schedules during which time plants will close (page 476). 





New York State officials have launched an investigation of 
possible antitrust violations in the purchase by the state of 
tires and tubes . . . Investigations have shown, it is said, 
the existence of identical bids from five major rubber 
companies in forty-five of forty-seven purchase categories 
(page 462). 
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Complete plant for the continuous curing of rubber conveyor 
and transmission belting, also for rubber sheeting, ribbed 
matting, rubberized fabrics and similar goods. 


Our AUMA machines are also in successful use for the 
continuous lamination of PVC conveyor belting, sheeting, 


floor coverings, etc. 


Factory Representatives in USA: 


TRANSMARES CORPORATION 


15 William Street World Trade Center 
New York 5, N. Y. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
HAnover 2-6159 YUkon 1-1681 


HERMANN BERSTORFF : MASCHINENBAU-ANSTALT GMBH - HANNOVER 





New FIDELITY WRAP-KNIT 
Saves Time, Saves Money, Adds Strength 


You get these advantages only with the 
new Fidelity wrap-knit method of hose reinforce- 
, — YARN SAVINGS TO 35% 
ment. Use the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement 
Knitter with a// natural or synthetic yarns ... on MAXIMUM 
rubber or plastic hose extrusions . . . with ID's BURST PROTECTION 


from 1%” to 234”. Load 64 Ibs. of yarn at one time 


SPEEDS TO 
1.000 FEET/HOUR 


. complete up to a full day’s production without 


reloading. 


No other method of reinforcement offers REQUIRES 
the circumferential strength, resistance to swell MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 
and kinking and production economy as 


Fidelity Wrap-Knit. Write for details today .. . 





or come see a Fidelity in action! 


SINGER-FIDELITY, INC. 


A subsidiary of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


3908 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
EXPORT AGENT: 11 Broadway, New York 4, New York e Cable Address: FIMACO 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway C Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario Canada / West Coast Representative: H. M. Royal Co., 11911 Woodruff Ave., Downey, Calif. 
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They’re knee-deep in selling points—thanks to PLIOFLEX 


A big problem in manufacturing rubber kneeling pads is getting the right physical properties — eve 


The best answer one leading | 
open-cell structure, better tear strength, and ger 
PLIOFLEX 1510 king and permits a Ic 


rther cutting proc 


If you're looking for ways to improve your p t—and profit-picture ok closely 1510. For techni- 
cal details on “1510,” or for assistance with your specific problem, just write to Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 


3 Lots of good things come from 
Epotiex (.00 i EAR 
light-colored 


styrene |b: 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliofiex —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Photograph taken with cooperation of Central Rubber Co., Belvidere, Ill., Henry Pratt Co., Inc., Chicago, I11., and Austenal Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Now they inspect valves—instead of replacing them 
—thanks to CHEMIGUM 


Critical problem for a certain maker of high alloy 
castings was his material flow valves. Handling of 
abrasive sand and crushed refractories for his molds 
wore away metal valve seats in just a few months. And 
these valves were opened only 3 times a day! 

The answer: CHEMIGUM molded valve seats. Result? 
After a year and a half of 150 openings a day, the 
CHEMIGUM seated valves are still giving tight seals. 
And their initial cost is 25% less! 


Why CHemiGum? Its unusual toughness and tear 
strength end abrasion and gouging problems. Its abil- 
ity to “recover” from compression means tight seals 
every time. Add outstanding resistance to oils, solvents 
and chemicals and you know why CHEMIGUM is now 
used in most of this manufacturer's valve seats. 

How can CHEMIGUM help your product? For samples and 
technical help with your application, write Goodyear, 
Chemical Division, Dept. F-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 


‘i Lots of good things come from ” 
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NITRILE 
RUBBER 
peiAND LATEX _ 
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. GOODF YEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Akr Ohio 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Silicones lighten the 1 


Prevent sticking, cut costs 
with Syl-off paper coatings 


Syl-off® silicone coatings on paper and paperboard make it easier to 
unpack sticky products . . . simplify and speed handling. Even such tough 
stickers as raw rubber, asphalt. adhesives and plastic bases come away 
cleanly and quickly from all types of containers and process papers coated 
with Syl-off. Nonmigrating and noncontaminating, these anti-adhesive 
silicone coatings help processors remove all of the product _ + «Cutting 
waste to the bone . . . minimizing unloading time. 


More Applications. Pressure-sensitive decals, labels, decorative trims 
and wallpapers peel free in a flash without tearing from Syl-off coated 
separators or backing papers. Use of food grade Syl-off coatings on food 
packaging papers is in compliance with provisions of the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958. 


Benefits All. Everyone who buys, ships or uses sticky products profits 
from Syl-off coated papers. Even your shipping costs are lower because 
Syl-off coatings actually weigh less than other release coatings. 


For Information about properties and applications of Syl-off ... and 
for a list of sources for paper products with Syl-off coatings, contact the 
Dow Corning office nearest you. Address Dept. 9619. 


Your best source for information about 
silicone paper coatings, defoamers and 
anti-blocking agents is the Dow Corning 


office nearest you. Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA BOSTON cHIcaGo CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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DIRECTORY OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


141TH EDITION 


TWeme to: 


SUPPLIERS 


Are you protected 
when people change jobs 
in your customers plants ? 


In one recent month, RUBBER AGE carried 
notices of more than 75 job changes. Many of 
these changes undoubtedly took place in plants now 
buying your products or services. You can protect 




















Condensed Schedule of Rates 


for the 1962 issue 


(Note: Lower rates apply when 
two or more units are used). 


| 2/3 page 
1/2 page (island) 
: 1/2 page (horiz.) 
1/3 page 
1/6 page . 











RUBBER RED BOOK 
101 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Please reserve the following space for us 
in the 1962 edition: 


We agree to pay for this at the rates 
shown in your rate card. 
TR eee TC TeE EET TOE TEP ear ree 


Address 


= oe ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe oe 
ieee ttt te Fe ee ee a ee oe oe et 


a= 


your position in such cases with adequate adver- 
tising space in the 1962 RUBBER RED BOOK. 


When new men come into the field, or old-timers need help, 
they invariably turn to RUBBER RED BOOK for information 
on sources of supply. Your advertisement, available for study 
at this critical moment, is just like having your salesman 
present when buying decisions are being made. It can be a 
major factor in substantiating—or changing!—decisions made 
earlier. 


For a full year, your ad will remain alive and effective, a 
constant reminder of your products . . materials . . equipment 

. services. It will be in the hardest-working book in the field, 
used daily by technologists, purchasing agents, plant manage- 
ment — — — in short, used by all of the major buying influences 
in this industry. 


RESERVE SPACE NOW 


Make certain that you have “job-change” protection. Arrange 
now for adequate space in the 1962 RUBBER RED BOOK. 
Use the coupon herewith or send in your own purchase order. 
But do it now. 


Publication Date: October, 1961 Closing Date: August 31, 1961 
Published by ; 


RUBBER AGE 


101 West 31st Street * New York 1, New York 
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well make 
the press 


YOU NAME THE MATERIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Just tell us the nature of the material—polyester, acrylic, fiber glass, rubber, or whatever—and give us 
your production specifications. We’ll build the right compression molding press to meet your needs. 


Erie Foundry regularly builds hydraulic molding presses in capacities of 25 to 4,000 tons. Our advanced 
design control systems will apply forces accurately and precisely, maintain platen temperatures within close 
tolerances, and perform molding cycles with split-second timing. Versa- 
tility is built in so that a wide range of molding jobs can be handled. 





Write now for your copies of our descriptive bulletins on Erie Foundry 
hydraulic presses for rubber and plastics. 





Hydraulic Press Division 


ERIE FOUNDRY CoO, ERIE 7. PA. 











MEET BILL MAGUIRE — United Carbon district sales manager 
and par (?) golfer during his leisure hours. 


In golfing, preparation for that last, all-im- 
portant putt is as essential as for each shot 
that precedes. 


In our business, the final touches before ship- 
ping each masterbatch bale are equally 
critical. 
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THE FINAL TOUCH 


United Carbon sees to the final 
touches in producing its black 
masterbatch products. Here, a 


fs we 


After the masterbatch bales are 
dry, they are stacked for ship- 
ping. The tale prevents bales 


from blocking, allowing easier 
in-plant storage and use. 


bale is passing through a uni- 
form bath of tale slurry—it will 
then be dried. 


In keeping with its traditional eye toward details, United Carbon follows 
through all steps prior to shipment of black masterbatch products. Before 
palletizing, each BAYTOWN masterbatch bale is given a uniform coating of 
talc/water slurry which is then dried. The talc coating is held to a minimum. 
Bales are coated with just enough talc to ensure maximum shipping and han- 


dling ease. 


When the talc has served its purpose, the bale can be thrown directly into a 
Banbury without further preparation. There is no time-consuming unwrap- 
ping necessary. And, further, the talc is completely compatible in rubber 


compounds. It does not contaminate. 


United Carbon observes strict attention to details in black masterbatch pro- 


duction, right to “the final touch.” 


BAYTOWN - The Birthplace of Black Masterbatch 


For more information about BAYTOWN black masterbatches contact: 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. halaeiee 
410 PAR K AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, Ww. Vea 
A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 
AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
In Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
In France: UNITED CARBON FRANCE, S.A. 
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Deliberate removal of undesirable olefins 
from our commercial production of Petro-Tex 
n-Butene-1 has resulted in a very substantial 
quality improvement over the past two years. 
Petro-Tex n-Butene-1 is now being used by 
important linear olefin polymer producers. As 
a highly reactive alphaolefin, it undergoes a 
wide range of oxidation, hydration, alkylation 
and oxo-process reactions which commend 
further study of its use for n-butyl alcohol, 
butylene oxides as well as various copolymers 
and petro-chemicals. 

We invite inquiries on Petro-Tex n-Butene-1 
and 


n-BUTENE-2 ISOBUTYLENE 
BUTADIENE DIISOBUTYLENE TRIISOBUTYLENE 
TETRAHYDROPHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


PETRO-TEA CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


8600 PARK PLACE BOULEVARD, HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
JOINTLY OWNED BY 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 





Ameripol Rubber 
helps 
ball maker 
bounce back into 
aa Intensified competition in selling sponge 
competition rubber balls inspired a thorough cost study 


by Barr Rubber Products Company. To help make it, they called in a Goodrich-Gulf sales 
engineer. A switch from natural rubber to an Ameripol synthetic rubber polymer really 
produced results. Barr was able to cut its raw material costs substantially. Quality of the 
end product is maintained at the same high level, and processibility improved. If you make 
or use rubber products, check Goodrich-Gulf. We produce the 
broadest range of synthetic rubber polymers, and offer complete 
technical service that can help you make improvements. Contact 


THE PREFERRED fUBEER 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc.,1717 East 9th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SOURCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 











NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBER CAN REPLACE 
NATURAL 100% IN HEAVY DUTY TIRES 
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THE PREFERRED RUBBER 





TYPICAL PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 


(Based on test recipe of 100.0 parts Ameripol 4604, 
40.0 parts EPC Black, 5.0 parts zinc oxide, 1.5 parts 
stearic acid, 2.0 parts Benzothiazyldisulfide, 2.0 parts 
sulfur). 


Raw Viscosity, ML-4 @ 212°F. 
Compound Viscosity, ML-4 @ 212°F. 


Cure @ 
292°F. 


Tensile, psi 50’ 
Elongation, % 50’ 
Modulus, 300%, psi 25’ 

300%, psi 50’ 


300%, psi 100’ 





AMERIPOL 4700 CUTS 


FLOOR MAT COST 


Each one of these automobile floor 





mats coming down the conveyor line 
at Anchor Industries, Inc., Cleveland, 
represents a savings over the previous 
rubber polymer used. 

The mats are made from Ameripol 
4700, which is a 50-part oil-extended 
rubber; thus costs substantially less 
than low-oil polymers. Aimeripol 4700 
maintains the high quality level this 
company has established; permits 
processing in a range of colors. 

Since Goodrich-Gulf produces the 
broadest range of SBR polymers, we 
are in excellent position to help youin 
selecting the type which exactly meets 


your needs. 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


1717 East Ninth Street ¢ Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Alnetipal 


YOU GET THE WIDEST SELECTION OF SBR POLYMERS FROM GOODRICH-GULF 





WITH TECHNICAL SERVICE TO HELP YOU IN PROPER APPLICATION 
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molded and extruded f 


either bale or c 
1001 Slightly stair 
similar to Ameripol 


fiscoloration is requ 


NON-PIGMENTED COLD RUBBERS 
1002 Staining 


hibits more tack 1500 Staining yse cold rubber 
better physicals, 


*Non-staining. General ¢ [ se rubber 
1006* Non-st } an hot rubbers 
for light colored prod 


General purt 


1007 Staining. G 


erties, Redu 


1501 Slightly staining. Similar to 
resistance to staining and discoloring 


1009* Non-st 


milling, used 1502 Non-staining. General purpose r 


d white products 


rubbers light colored an 
1011 Non-staining. Tackier 

Ameripol 1006, used in ad 1509 (formerly 4601) Non-staining. Coagula 
molded and extruded goods with Alu making it suitable for low 
applications. A medium 


absorptior 


n-staining z Viooney 1006. Ideal cosity polymer 


1012* No 
for cement applications. Excellent flow ct 
acteristics and high green strength in 

ounded stocks. Use 


hardness in non-black stocks 


1511 (formerly 4600) Non-staining. F light 
colored and white products. Good physicals 


i to increase tens 


ng. Fast pigment incorporation. Re 
1013* Non-staining. High bound styren I juced Mo 


Abril 


MICRO-BLACK MASTERBATCH 
COLD TYPES 
im qi aan products can be made from 


1605 Non-staining. Easy processing extrusion this polymer. Made of 40 parts SAF black and 
polymer with 50 parts of FEF black also suit 5 parts HA oil 

able for manufacture of high quality molded 

goods 1610 (formerly 4660) Staining. 52 parts ISAF 
parts HA oil. High abrasion re- 
1606 (formerly 4659) Staining. 52 parts of HAF stance Suitable for tires camelback 

black and 10 parts of HA oil. Used sucessfully 
for retreading 


ney viscosity 


black and 10 


4651 Staining. 62.5 parts of HAF black and 1 
parts of HP oil. Used in camelback tires and 
1608 (formerly 4664) Staining jUua ' mart 
rubber consisting of § | c 

2.5 parts of HA oil 


anical goods 


MICRO-BLACK MASTERBATCH COLD, 
OIL-EXTENDED TYPES 

1609 (formerly 4667) 
Black can be used t 1805 ae ining. Alow cost general purpose 
5 parts HAF black and 37.5 parts N oil 


vantage in applica 
r 


resistance rubber 


For service in the preferred rubber call... 


usually better processing 


4604 Non-staining. High bound styrene 
polymer which is extremely suitable for sponge 
work, both open and closed cell. Has good 
processing characteristics 


NON-PIGMENTED OIL-EXTENDED 
RUBBERS 


1703 Non-staining. General purpose 25-part 


naphthenic il-extended polymer 


1705 Staining. General purpose 25-part aro- 
matic oil-extended, improved processing and 


aging 


1707 Non-staining. General purpose where 
higher oil, 37'-part, can be used. Contains 


rosin acid for extra tack 


1708 Non-staining. 37 part l-extended, 
ighly resistant to discoloration and stain 


1710 Staining. Similar to 1705, higher oil level 


Easy processing, excellent physicals at lower 


cost 


1712 Staining. 37 |-extended, Superior 
f 


processing 


extended, for 


4700 Non-staining 


preatest economy 


590-part 


This 75 parts HAF black and 5I 


1808 Staining 
parts HA oil polymer is very suitable for camel 


back and lowcost molded and extruded goods 


1809 Staining parts HAF bla d 37.5 HA 
|. Applications include tires, camelback and 

mechanical goods 

4756 Staining. Intermediate loading of black 

and oil produces quality tread stocks. Contains 
/5 parts HAF black and 37.5 parts A oil. 

4758 Staining. A low cost tread rubber con- 

sisting of 82.5 parts of ISAF black and 62.5 

parts of HA oil 


4759 Staining. 75 parts ISAF black and 37.5 
parts A oil. Applications ir 
camelback and tires 


lude high quality 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


Cleveland: 1717 East Ninth Street . 


Phone: TOwer 1-3500 
New York: 200 East 42nd Street * Phone: MUrray Hill 7-4255 
Chicago: 6272 West North Avenue ¢ Phone: NAtional 2-3722 





RUACH TO 
CAL DEWATERING 
{UBBER 





EXPELLER DEWATERING PROCESS 


Mechanical dewatering of rubber by the new Expeller A Pilot Plant in the Anderson Laboratory has 
process has aroused the interest of many rubber com- dewatered almost every type of synthetic and natural 


rubber by this Expeller process with excellent results. 
These data are available to rubber companies. Pilot 
Plant demonstrations on your product can be arranged. 


panies. Following years of research the process has 
now been industrially accepted and in use for over 
a year. In fact, major companies are now using a 
number of these Expellers, preceeding dryers, to take ; ey, 
moisture in crumb from 65% to as low as 8%. In *Trademarks reg. in U.S. Pat. off & Foreign Countries 
actual use, the capacity of drying equipment can be 

increased two to four times when preceded by an 

Anderson Expeller. Based on such performance, each a V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 

of these companies have ordered additional units. me... West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 





EXPELLER DEWATERING HAS THESE ADVANTAGES Fone Weuatae, please provide ue ene pubber Dewatering 
addition: ats 

@ Increases Drying Capacity We are processing (type of synthetic or natural oe 

®@ Agglomerates Minute Crumb particles tee, 

@Improves Carbon Dispersion 

@Saves on Drying Equipment Name - 

® Reduces Dryer Dust 

® Dewaters all Types of Natural or Synthetic Rubber 


Company Name 


Address 
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Gemiro-Jer 


assures Savings In 
shipping, storage 
and handling 


You can save many ways with Gentro-Jet, 

General Tire’s steam-whipped SBR-carbon black 
masterbatch. Shipped on neat, easy-to-handle skids, 
Gentro-Jet takes less floor space and eliminates the 
problems of loose black, irregular bales of rubber and 
drums of oil stacked for use. 


Gentro-Jet is ready for the banbury—ready to help you 
increase profits, product quality and plant efficiency. 
Write for details and valuable literature today. 


Creating Progress Through Chemistry 


Gentro-Jet Black Masters offer: 
Increased tire tread life « Faster proccessing / (emiecal Divi wn \ 
Cleaner in-plant operation © Selection of types f 
to meet your needs G EN E RAL 


THE GEWERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 

GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch © GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices © GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 

Jatex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 
@ KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 





Shell's SP-103 and SP-102 come in crumb form, left, and bale form, right. Both contain predispersed resin to shorten mixings, 


TIMESAVERS: 





Shell Chemical now offers two 


resin-rubber masterbatches—in free-flowing 


crumb and solid bale form 


Shell’s SP-103 masterbatch contains equal parts of high styrene 
resin and low viscosity S-1509 rubber. 
Shell’s new SP-102 is identical except the rubber portion is 


S-1502. 


Both are light-colored, nonstaining and nondiscoloring. They 
provide a convenient source of predispersed resin for nuclear 
and sponge soling, floor tile and hard rubber products requir- 
ing easy processing, flexibility and durability. 

Read why these two polymers also reduce mixing time, min- 


hell's SP-103 is made from equal 

parts of high styrene resin and low 
viscosity $-1509 cold rubber. 

The high styrene resin content im 
parts properties such as abrasion resist 
ance, gloss, stiffness and durability. 

The cold rubber in SP-103 has a 
viscosity range of 30-38. [his results in 
a uniform mixture when added to a 
low viscosity compound. 

SP-103 is recommended for open 
and closed cell sponge and molded 
mechanical goods that require excep 


tional mold flow. 


Higher viscosity SP-102 


Shell's new SP-102 contains equal 


imize scorch hazard and eliminate resin handling. 


parts of high stvrene resin and $-1502 
cold rubber. This rubber has a viscos- 
itv range of 46-58. 

SP-102 is recommended for nuclear 
shoe soling, floor tile—any hard rubber 
product that requires superior tough 


ness and abrasion resistance. 


Speeds processing 

Why do these resin-rubber master 
batches reduce in-plant mixing time? 

Because the resin is added at the 
latex stage. [his means it is thoroughly 
blended when the rubber is delivered. 
Banbury masterbatching of resin and 
rubber is eliminated. So is the sepa- 


rate handling of resin. 


Shell’s SP-102 and SP-103 give maxi 
mum reinforcement in even the 
shortest mixing cycles. And there is less 
danger of scorch as a result of shortened 


mixings at lower temperatures. 


Now in two forms 
Both masterbatches are now available 
in either free-flowing crumb or 75-lb. 
bale form. The crumbs are packaged 
in 50-lb. multiwall bags. Bales can be 
shipped in multiwall bags or film- 
wrapped in clear polyethylene. 

How to order 

For additional information and _ tech- 
nical specifications on SP-103 and 
SP-102, call a Shell Synthetic Rub 
ber Division sales office. Locations are: 
Stamford, Conn. (DAvis 5-158] 
Cleveland, Ohio (EDison 3-0600) and 
Lakewood, Calif. (SPruce 3-4997 


Shell |) 
Chemical ‘SHELL 
Company Gg 


Synthetic Rubber Division 
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THE BUSINESS UPTURN IS NOW PICKING UP SPEED. You can see this quite 
clearly in steel and auto output, industrial production generally, new home 
starts, and consumer incomes. By the end of the second quarter, total output 
of goods and services will be up measurably from the start-of-the-year low. 
Economists think the improvement will add $10 billion to the rate of output. 


The rate of recovery will accelerate in the second half--with 
step-ups in hiring, consumer buying, business investment, and 
government spending. Conservative estimates put the gains 

in total output in the second half at another $15 billion. 

A growing minority, though, expects more--maybe $25 billion. 


THE RECOVERY WILL DEVELOP INTO A FULL-SCALE BOOM IN 1962 even if the 
more conservative estimate for the next six months is the one proving out. 
This year's gains will generate the preliminary momentum. Currently rising 
sales will soon be clearing out inventory and encouraging plant expansion. 
And rising incomes will prepare the stage for a spurt in consumer spending. 


Much of the push next year will come from consumer purchases 
of durable goods--autos, appliances, furniture, and homes. 
This has been a slack area for several years now. But the 
need to replace so many items and the formation of many new 
families will swell demand. Further, people are upgrading 
their desires--two cars, air conditioning, color TV sets. 


BUSINESS ABROAD IS ALREADY BOOMING, in contrast to the slack here. 
Industrial output is high and still rising. Unemployment is generally low. 
Exports are strong. Things are so good that inflation is a potent threat. 
Canada is about the only major exception to this trend. It is closely tied 
to U.S. developments. The number of jobless is high, while output is down. 


Essentially, the booming times are e world-wide phenomenon. 

-In Europe, business is rolling in France, West Germany, Italy, 
and Holland. British output is high, but exports are off. 

-In Latin America, business is up in Argentina, Mexico, Peru. 

-In the Far East, the Japanese are making prodigous gains. 
India and Pakistan are gaining in agriculture and industry. 








CORPORATE PROFITS ARE TURNING UP this quarter, according to early 
reports. Company nets will look much better than those of January-March. 
There are two reasons for this outlook. One is improved sales prospects. 
The other is the progress that many companies have made in slashing costs. 


First tabulations show that most lines suffered substantial 
declines from 1960 during the opening quarter of this year. 
-Increases were racked up by utilities, finance and banking, 
petroleum, office equipment, and non-rail tramsportation. 

-Declines were registered in chemicals, coal, drugs, steel, 
paper, railroads, autos, machinery, and building materials. 
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PRICES OF RAW MATERIALS ARE ON THE RISE these days, for the most 
part in response to improving business Prices will be up 2%, over-all, by 
year-end. But the gains will vary ometaanay, from line to line. In some 


cases, the increases will be slow to start--showing up, to begin with, in 
disappearance of special concessions. (This may be what happens in steel. ) 


-Metals: Look for gains of 1% to 134 as production goes up. 
-Scrap: Rising metal output--and exports--will lift costs 5%. 
-Lumber: There'll be hikes of 4-5%; inventories are down. 
-Other building materials: Gains —_— 23h a are foreseen. 
-Farm products: Prices this Summer will be up 1% over 1960. 








CONGRESS WILL REWRITE KENNEDY'S TAX PROGRAM this year to fashion it 
along lines that business would prefer. Congressional tax experts believe 
some key items will be killed outright. Others will be altered considerably. 
Indeed, the changes may be so sweeping that the President will veto the bill. 


iberalized depreciation to spur investment, is the core of 
aon s program. He wants to allow a tax credit to firms 
that step up capital spending. But industry wants formulas 
that give a break to all--not just those that lift outlay. 
And Congress seems certain to endorse the latter approach. 


The outlook for other key sections of Kennedy's tax program: 
~Repealing the dividend credit: This one is considered too 
touchy, politically, to get through the House or Senate. 
-Withholding taxes on dividends: There's little controversy 
over this one, but it will pass only as part of a big bill. 
-Taxing foreign income as earned: Congress will refuse to end 
the deferral of taxes on income kept abroad by U.S. firms. 
-Cracking down on expense accounts: There's little objection 
but lawmakers doubt whether workable rules can be drafted. 














YOU MAY SEE SOME TOUGH LABOR NEGOTIATIONS this year, say government 
labor experts. They expect union demands to stiffen as compared with 1960. 
With one eye on the recovery, union leaders want to make up for lost time. 
But, with improvement only starting, industry can't pay big benefit hikes. 
Many firms say they will take a strike before they let iabor costs infiate. 
Autos, railroads, farm equipment, and meatpacking will be key trend-setters. 


Unions are now counting on better breaks from the National 
Labor Relations Board. For one thing, Kennedy has made two 
appointments which give tne Democrats a majority; the new 
men are fair but "friendly." For another thing, some recent 
Supreme Court decisions clipped pte Board's powers in cases 
involving union activity aimed at forcing workers to join. 


SMALL FIRMS WILL GET MORE PENTAGON BUSINESS under a program that's 
being drafted by Defense Secretary McNamara. He hopes to earmark a bigger 
share of the rising arms budget for companies of eligible size. Altogether, 
nearly a half-billion dollars more in contracts will be set aside. Quotas 
are being specified for each service and procurement unit. Procurement 
officers are being told to keep an eye out for new opportunities for small 
outfits. Prime contractors are being pressed to give more work to smalls. 
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UNITED 


ROUSE 


for processing RUBBER - plastics - paint - tile - linoleum 
and other non-metallic materials 


Making precision processing rolls is in many ways 
an art. Huge as these rolls may be, they require 
manufacturing skills as delicate as a watchmaker’s. 

United engineers, metallurgists and roll makers 
are continually improving the skills they developed 
more than 50 years ago when they became crafts- 
men ‘in the manufacture of processing rolls. Leak- 
proof drilled-type rolls—engineered and designed 
for maximum heat transfer rate—are among the 
many United roll achievements. 

Wherever nonmetallic materials are processed, 
you will probably see the products of United’s 
craftsmanship doing their, precision job. 


. 


UNITED 


ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





























Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Youngstown, Canton, Wilmington 
SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Indiana. 








Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, 
Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and other heavy machin- « 
ery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 





ELASTOMAG Three activity grades give you ideal 


MAGNESIUM OxIDEeE process Safety for every type of recipe 


Cut down on costly throw-away loss caused by scorch. Get better bin stability 
... better states of cure by using an activity-controlled ELASTOMAG oxide 
from Morton. Three precision activity grades of ELASTOMAG—170 (high), 
100 (medium), and 20 (low)—let you choose the oxide with a Morton Activity 
Index (MAI) that’s ideal for every stock. New ELASTOMAG Micro-Pellets 
eliminate dusting problems. No binder or treating agent is used. In the mixer, 


Micro-Pellets break down 


to minute particles . . . provide the same superior 


dispersion as ELASTOMAG in the powdered form. 





ELASTOMAG 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


co 
__ EERO eaeD a*, 


ets * ° 
ELASTOMAG is distributed by 
Akron Chemical Company O'Connor & Company 


255 Fountain Street 4667 N. Manor Avenue 
Akron, Ohio Chicago 25, Illinois 











Photo courtesy of Chicago Rawhide Company 


Get new ELASTOMAG Bulletin that summarizes tests on Neo- 
prenes, Hypalon, and Fluoroelastomers. See how you can 
increase production with a new ELASTOMAG oxide. Ask your 
Morton Man for a copy now. Phone or write distributors below. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
110 N. Wacker Drive—Chicago 6, Illinois—Financial 6-6760 


H. M. Royal, Inc. Ernest Jacoby & Company H. M. Royal, Inc. 
11911 Woodruff Avenue 585 Boylston Street 689 Pennington Avenue 
Downey, California Boston 16, Massachusetts Trenton, New Jersey 
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That’s how far we’ve gone (in actual road 
test tire miles to date) to prove that the 
new Cabot REGAL oil furnace carbon blacks 
are nothing less than _ revolutionary in 
boosting performance and lowering costs. 


soecccee > 


WHAT THE 4400000 TIRE MILE TEST 
PROVES ABOUT THE NEW REGAL BLACKS 


REGAL 300: it outperforms premium-priced 
channel blacks — and it doesn't cost as much 


Regal 300 provides rubber properties virtually identical with those of 
premium-priced channel blacks, but with the faster curing rates of 


furnace blacks. It is an ideal lower cost replacement for channel 
black, offering the additional advantage of the economies of oil furnace 


manufacture. And, in both car and truck tire road tests, it has actually 
outperformed channel blacks in resistance to wear and tear, cracking 
and chipping. 


REGAL GOO: it combines new properties — 


This is a totally new type of oil furnace black developed by Cabot to 
give low hardness and low modulus in passenger car tire treads and 
tread rubber for a quieter ride and superior traction. Road tests prove 
it combines these features with excellent tread wear resistance. Its 
unusual combination of fine particle size and very low structure is a 


better traction 


property never before available in oil furnace grades. It has been tested 
in cold SBR, oil-extended SBR and natural rubber and it offers inter- 
esting product improvement possibilities not available from either 
gas-produced or other oil furnace blacks. 


REGAL SRF: it has two big advantages over 


Regal SRF matches gas-produced SRF in performance. Thorough 
laboratory and plant testing shows it is interchangeable with gas- 
produced SRF, giving equal physical properties and processing char- 
acteristics. Yet, unlike gas-produced SRF, Regal SRF offers two im- 
portant advantages because it is made from oil: 1) More convenience 
for carbon black users the world over, since it can be produced at 
locations where there is no natural gas and is commercially available 


gas-produced SRF 


from both domestic and overseas Cabot plants. 2) Price will not be 
affected by constantly rising costs of natural gas because Regal SRF 
is made from oil. Regal SRF is available at local currencies, meaning 
overseas users need no longer import SRF in exchange for U. S. 
dollars. The result: greater convenience in ordering, faster and more 
efficient delivery. 


CABOT REGAL BLACKS ARE NOW IN PRODUCTION AND AVAILABLE WORLD- 
WIDE — ANOTHER STEP IN CABOT’S CONTINUING PROGRAM TO GIVE YOU 
BETTER SERVICE, BETTER PRODUCT PERFORMANCE, AND ADDED ECONOMY. 


Sor MX CABOT CORPORATION 


125 High Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
REGAL 300 


REGAL 600 
REGAL SRF 


Please send free sample and complete technical data on 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 





ard by which other presses are judged 


The proof of any press is its performance; excellence invariably 
shows up in service. How to be sure of quality when you choose 

a press? Simply look for the name ‘R. D. Wood’ on the nameplate. 
In every R. D. Wood Press, sound design, select materials, 

skilled craftsmanship combine to give you over-all efficiency, 
operating ease, production economy and long service. Write for 


engineering data on R. D. Wood Presses for the rubber industry. 














Bey R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


\e/ PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING © PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
Y 





UNLEASHES NEW FORCES IN THE RUBBER MOLECULE 


operating temperatures. Improved road grip on slick 


Before Diene*, when you added any given polymer to 
rubber it was like adding 2 + 2. The result was 
always 4. 

That’s why Firestone’s dynamic new Diene is so 
significant. Many chemists and compounders are 
finding that rubber and Diene are making 2 + 2 = 5! 


They’re finding that Diene rubber, when mixed in 
major proportions with natural rubber or Styrene- 
Butadiene rubber, lends remarkable new qualities to 
the resultant compound. Qualities that expand and 
excel the best features of both, synergistically. Such 
payoffs as 20% more resiliency than natural rubber, 
for example, and greater resistance to wear, heat 
cracking and aging all result. 

Diene unleashes new forces in the rubber molecule and 
uncovers new potentials for rubber products! 


Take truck tires as an example. Multi-million-mile 
road tests involving tires with Diene-natural rubber 
compounds have shown greater wear resistance. Lower 





surfaces. Better gas mileage through reduced rolling 
resistance. 

Moreover, Diene will improve many other rubber 
products—from rubber soles to conveyor belts. 
You'll want to learn more about this outstanding 
research achievement. Write for development quanti- 
ties and technical information to: Dept. 23-3, Fire- 
stone Synthetic Rubber and Latex Co., Akron 1, Ohio. 


Firestone’s Diene rubber plant is in full commercial production. 


Fireston 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER & LATEX C 


8) AKRON 1, OHIO 
Ny, MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


*A Firestone trademark for synthetic rubber 





by Kenneth J. Soule 


Shoe Soles 


In the matter of shoe soles, as in so many other 
items, things seem to move in cycles. At one time, 
leather had a practical monopoly of the shoe sole 
business. Then rubber and/or plastics gradually 
moved in, and for a number of years have domi- 
nated the field. In 1960 for example, leather soles 
were used on only about 28 percent of the shoes 
manufactured in this country. 

However, according to a recent article in /ndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, leather is now 
strengthening its position in the shoe sole field by 
a new and novel approach. This involves the treat- 
ment of leather soling material with various rubber 
solutions. It has been known for several years that 
butyl polymers dissolved in volatile solvents and 
impregnated into leather gave much improved wear, 
as well as better oil and chemical resistance. The 
process did have a number of drawbacks, including 
the hazards of flammability and toxicity of the sol- 
vents used, and the considerable time required for 
the treatment. 

Now, a naval research leather chemist, Milton 
Bailey, has just been granted a U.S. patent (No. 
2,967,165), which not only eliminates these diffi- 
culties but also produces a product of superior qual- 
ity. According to Mr. Bailey’s method, two parts of 
butyl polymer and three parts of rosin are dis- 
solved in hot paraffin. In the case of high molecular 
weight polyisobutylenes (such as regular Butyl rub- 
ber or Vistanex), these are best milled into the 
paraffin before the mixture is heated. In either case, 
the leather soles are dipped or tumbled in the 
150°F. bath, where they have a quick pick-up of 
from 22° to 40° F. 

The resulting leather is said to be twice as wear- 
resistant as that made by the butyl-solvent method, 
which itself has shown up well in extensive tests 
on the two toughest types of service—the military, 
and children’s shoes. Thus it appears quite possible 
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that leather—aided and abetted by special reinforce- 
ment with butyl polymers—may give other rubber 
and plastic shoe soies a real run for their laurels! 
This would be a sort of oblique follow-through on 
the old adage, “If you can’t lick ‘em, join ’em!” 
A clever cartoon, which appeared recently in 
“Rubber and Plastics Weekly,” would furnish a very 
fitting footnote to this discussion. Since we cannot 
reproduce the sketch, however, we shall attempt to 


describe it. The drawing shows a vastly oversize 


shoe, fitted up as a cozy home, with doors, windows, 
window boxes, shutters, and even a TV aerial. Two 
old ladies, outside the house, are conversing. One 
—who very well might be the “old lady who lived 
in the shoe,” remarks to her friend, “They didn’t 
put expanded rubber-resin foundations in these old 
shoes—the damp plays hell with my rheumatics!” 


Toot-Toot-Tootsies 

With so many companies turning out vast quan- 
tities of urethane foam, there have been some fears 
expressed that a serious over-supply might result. 
These misgivings should be considerably reduced by 
the introduction of a new item made of urethane 
foam, and designed to promote female pulchritude. 

As described in “Chemical Progress,” the con- 
trivance consists of a series of pads, which are used 
to separate milady’s dainty toes while she applies 
nail polish to each and every tiny toe-nail. The pads, 
or cushions, called “‘Pamperettes,” are described as 

. the latest contribution to fastidious grooming 

techniques.” It is also claimed that they “. . . spring 
back into petal-freshness after a quick sudsing.” 

So, thanks to the ladies, one segment of the rub- 
ber industry should be able to quit worrying about 
at least one part of its multitude of problems. 


Rubber and Maple Sugar 

Strangely enough, natural rubber and maple sugar 
do have certain things in common. Both are de- 
rived from liquids secured by tapping living trees 
and, in each case, the problem is to get rid of 
excess, unwanted water. From this point on, any 
similarity between the two products disappears—— 
solid rubber being produced from rubber latex by 
coagulation, while securing maple syrup from maple 
sap involves removal of excess water by continued 
boiling. Later, it will be shown that certain rubber 
and rubber-like articles assist greatly in the process- 
ing of maple syrup and maple sugar. But, for the 
moment, we shall leave rubber and concentrate on 
the maple products. 

Basically, maple syrup and maple sugar are made 
the same way they were seventy-five years ago—by 
boiling down sap. However, when all of the present- 
day steps involved in the complete operation are 
studied, we find that many, many, changes in pro- 
cedure have taken place. As Murray Hoyt points 
out, in a delightful article in Today’s Living entitled 
“Sweet Steam,” mechanization is definitely the order 
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of the day. Thus, tractors have replaced oxen as 
sled motive power, and plastics have largely super- 
ceded hand collecting methods. 

For instance, instead of buckets under each tree 
tap to catch the sap, the modern method may employ 
closed plastic bags or plastic tubing. In the case of 
tubing, most of the trees will be connected to the 
pipe system, thus carrying the sap directly from 
the source to the sugar house storage tank. The 
saving in labor and material is obvious. Mr. Hoyt 
mentions that when plastic tubing was first used it 
was “plain-” (neutral colored?). On cold nights the 
sap would freeze in the line, thus slowing up the 
flow until the ice thawed out. Some ingenious 
operator painted black lines the length of the tubing, 
which caused faster warming up from the morning 
sun and quicker melting. (A neophyte in the art 
wonders what would happen if black plastic tubing 
were used throughout. ) 

Since about thirty-nine gallons of water have to 
be boiled away as steam to produce one gallon of 
maple syrup, a lot of fuel is consumed in the process. 
Many operators use oil burners under their evapo- 
rators, but many others still use slab wood—when 
they can get it. However, wood is hard to come by 
these days, particularly since even the trim is used 
in paper making and other conversion industries. 
One odd type of fuel which is readily available and 
which makes a very hot fire is scrap automobile 
and truck tires! These are said to be quite satis- 
factory as a substitute for wood, aithough offhand 
it would seem that the aroma of burning rubber 
would hardly lend much piquancy to the basic 
“sweet steam” odor. Still, the smell of the fuel 
doesn’t affect the taste or color of the finished 
syrup, and those are the things which are of prime 
importance. 

So, although rubber and maple syrup do not 
really have too much in common, it appears that 
manufactured items made of both rubber and plas- 
tics do play a considerable part in the production 
of the good maple syrup and maple sugar which 
we all love so well! If you wonder why an early 
Spring item like maple syrup should be appearing 
now, the answer is that in the New York area, Spring 
was very late this year, (and just possibly—I was 
even a little later). 

Racing Tires 

The present world’s speed record for motor driven 
automobiles stands at slightly less than 400 miles 
per hour. As all racing fans know, this figure rep- 
resents the average speed developed in two passes 
(once in each direction) over a meticulously meas- 
ured mile course. 

In 1898, when European racing bodies first offi- 
cially recognized such a record over a standardized 
mile track, the figure established was approximately 
40 m.p.h. From that time on, the magic number 


404 


gradually rose to 103 in 1904, and then to a breath- 
less 203 miles per hour. The latter mark was set 
at Daytona Beach in 1926 by the late Sir Henry 
Seagrave in his famous 1000 h.p. “Sunbeam.” 

Two years later Ray Keech (an American), 
pushed the Daytona figure up to 207 m.p.h., driving 
a White-Triplex. In 1935, Sir Malcolm Campbell 
reached the 300-mile goal (301.1292) and captured 
the title once more for England. It has remained 
in British hands ever since, being held successively 
by Capt. G. E. T. Eyston, John Cobb, Capt. Eyston, 
and finally, in 1947, by John Cobb again at 394.196 
m.p.h.—where it now stands. All of these British 
runs were made at the Bonneville (Utah) Salt Flats. 

Since 1929, incidentally, all tires used in these 
record-breaking British runs were built by the Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. Ltd. As A. R. Smee points out, in 
a most informative article in Rubber Developments, 
such “tyres” are. distinctive in a number of ways. 
They stand four feet, four inches high, with a seven- 
inch cross section. The tread is perfectly smooth, 
(no tread design whatever), and is approximately 
1/50 of an inch thick. 

To withstand the terrific stresses set up at speeds 
of 400 to 500 miles per hour, the tire carcass is 
said to be fabricated of Fortisan rayon. The extra 
strong bead wires are locked against the split-wheel 
rims by a solid rubber spacer, re-enforced with 
steel wires. 

All of the tires in question, as well as the inner 
tubes employed, are the combined result of long 
and intensive investigative programs, both on the 
road and in accelerated tire machine tests. It is 
emphasized that all of the rubber used in the racing 
tires themselves has been “natural and not man- 
made rubber.” The reasons given for this choice 
are the superior resilience and consequent lower 
heat build-up of natural rubber. 

A recent entry into the tire field—polybutadiene 
—may ultimately change this situation, since some 
of its sponsors allege that blends of polybutadiene 
and crude rubber ran 15 to 20 degrees cooler than 
similar compounds of all natural rubber. However, 
in view of the development time required for racing 
tires, it’s safe to say that any new one-mile speed 
marks, at least those set in the next few years, will 
be made by cars rolling on natural rubber tires. 


Tea-ing Off—Then and Now 


The following item from the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone’s “Tel-News,” illustrates rather well how 
styles and customs change, even in food habits. 

“Except for high society, tea was pretty much 
unknown in early Colonial America. As it became 
more available, folks weren't too sure what to do 
with it. One solution was to boil the leaves until 
they became soft, throw away the liquid, butter and 
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salt the leaves and serve them as ‘greens’. 
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a message for suppliers 


Sometimes you go through all the motions and still miss. Happens in 


sales, too. 


Salesman calls, prospect is out. And, because the best salesman in the 
world can't sell to an empty chair, you may have missed an order or 
a chance to improve your position or to avoid losing an account. 


That's when advertising pays off. It's there whenever your prospect is. 
Good, sound advertising, inserted in those publications read by your 
customers and prospects, takes up the slack. It's pitching for you all 
the time, adding prestige and supporting the efforts of your sales staff, 
and, most important, reaching those influential people your salesmen 


never see and perhaps don't even know. 


Then, to add the final touch that many successful advertisers use, mail 
out reprints of your ad, together with a special little message, to your 
complete prospect list. A number of advertisers, without such lists, use 
the special list that RUBBER AGE makes available to contract adver- 


tisers. 
That's touching all the bases. 


Write or phone today for information on advertising in the rubber in- 


dustry's ‘powerful team'—RUBBER AGE and RUBBER RED BOOK. 


published by 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Publishers of ADHESIVES AGE « RUBBER AGE « RUBBER RED BOOK 
101 West 31st Street « New York 1, N. Y. PE 6-6872 











how to vastly increase 
the useful life of rubber... 


Effect of Curing System on Antiozonant Retention 
in SBR Stocks after Vulcanization 


(All contain 3.0 phr UOP 88; 40.0 phr HAF black) 





% Extractable 
Compound Accelerator Sulfur, phr Antiozonant 





1082.... 2.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide f 66.4 
1.0 phr benzothiazyl disulfide id 79.6 
None s ~~ 100.0 
1.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide 7 74.6 
1.0 phr benzothiazyl disulfide Nd 79.6 
1.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide d 88.6 
1.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide 4 79.6 
1.0 phr N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole sulfenamide a 

1.0 phr diphenylguanidine : ww 18.0 
2.0 phr tetramethylthiuram disulfide 35.0 
4.0 phr tetramethylthiuram disulfide 12.9 














The SBR specimens below were exposed to ozone 
at 100°F with 20 percent elongation for 52 hr. at 33 
pphm ozone, then 187 hr. at 63 pphm ozone. 


0p 288 


ANTIOZONANT 


ANTIOZONANT 


Carbon black—HAF (high abrasion furnace), Curing 
system—4 phr tetramethyithiuram disulfide; Hours to first 
crack—7 to 23. 


Carbon black— HAF (high abrasion furnace), Curing 
system—2 phr sulfur, 1 phr N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole 
sulfenamide. No cracks in 239 hr. 
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CONSIDER THE EFFECT OF YOUR CURING SYSTEM 
CHEMICAL ANTIOZONANT 


ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A 


In compounding rubber, there are several things which 
are important in assuring maximum crack-free life. 
First, you must use a potent antiozonant like UOP 
88 or 288. Next, consider what a vast difference in 
effectiveness can be realized by your curing system. 

The right antiozonant used in correct proportion is 
of primary importance. Then, by using the proper 
accelerator, you can promote its maximum effec- 
tiveness, and thus contribute to maximum ozone 
protection. 

Look at the two rubber test strips illustrated. Both 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS 


1961 


TOMORROW 


were formulated with UOP 88... but note how much 
more effectively the antiozonant worked when ac- 
companied by this change in curing systems—a vast 
increase in resistance to cracking. The table above 
the test strips shows how the proper accelerator aids 
antiozonant effectiveness. 

Help in achieving maximum effectiveness from 
UOP 88 or 288 antiozonants in your rubber formula- 
tions is available through UOP facilities and 
technical personnel. Just write or telephone our 
Products Department. 


UNIVERSAL 
OlL PRODUCTS 
COMPARY 


30 Algonquin Road 
Des Plaines, | 


UOP ozone cabinets provide 
test conditions at 

a wide range of 

ozone concentrations. 





NEOTEX 100 


in the HAF fineness range...develops! ow modulus...for use in 
carcass stocks, natural rubber treads, high grade mechanicals, etc. 
Now being used as a Channel replacement 


NEOTEX 130 


in the ISAF fineness range . . . develops !ow modulus, good ten 
siles, high elongation and lower Shore Hardness...for improved 
ride in passenger tires. 


NEOTEX 150 


in the SAF fineness range... produces highest tensiles of any 
rubber carbon . . . gives best ride-noise-tread wear combination 
tailor-made for the Black Rubber process 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. - 


Tell me more 
about NEOTEX! 


Name 

Position 

Firm 

Address 

City Zone State 





less noise... 200d wear: 


COLUMBIAN DID IT! 


Once again, with the development of the NEOTEX series, Columbian has led the way for 
finer-quality products, both in tires and industrial rubber goods. Through NEOTEX, 

the compounder can get oil furnace blacks that provide high tensile, low modulus and 

low hardness. And now, with the immediate availability of NEOTEX, you have the 
quality carbon black you asked for: good wear, less noise, softer ride. Contact your 
Columbian representative . . . and send off the coupon for the whole story . . . today! 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branch offices and agents in principal cities 





‘ @ HORSE HEAD A-420 is particu- 
HEH AD larly suited for all types of rubber 
compounding, including latex. It 


incorporates readily, producing 


bright whites and clean tints. 
Lo 
@ |n whitewalls of tires, A-420 con- 


tributes free-chalking properties 
and dynamic flex-crack resistance. 


@ |n rubber compounds designed for 
low moisture absorption, such as 
those for electrical applications 
and mechanical goods(packings), 
A-420 is frequently employed 
because of its low water-soluble- 
salts content. 


@ Send for a sample now. Check it 
against your color and brightness 
standards. 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY  téo Front stcet, new york 38, 0 ¥ 


Also Distributed by Founded 1848 ATLANTA « BOSTON 


CHICAGO » CLEVELAND 


VAN WATERS AND ROGERS seartie + PORTLAND (ORE.) * SPOKANE * VANCOUVER, B.C. * DALLAS * HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. toronto, ont. + MONTREAL, QUE. 
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¢ Italian Levies on Imported Tires. We have re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Ugo Supino, managing di- 
rector of Assogomma (Associazione Nazionale fra 
le Industrie della Gomma Cavi Elettrici e Affini), 
Milan, Italy, offering further clarification on the sub- 
ject of import duties on merchandise originating in 
European Common Market countries (referred to in 
our March, 1961 column). Dr. Supino points out 
that under the rules of the Rome Treaty, it was 
agreed that January 1, 1957 would be the starting 
point for reductions in the duty—each amounting 
to ten per cent of the original duty. The latest duty 
reduction went into effect January 1, 1961, with 
another reduction due at the end of this year. Our 
correspondent summarizes the tax situation as fol- 
lows: 


TAXATION ON TIRES IMPORTED INTO ITALY 
FROM E.E.C. COUNTRIES 
(Per Cent of Total Value) 
1-1-57 1-1-6] 
Duty 25% 17.5% 
Turnover tax 3% 3.3% 
Compensatory tax 3% 5.0% 
Total 31% 25.8% 


Dr. Supino argues from the above figures that: 
(1) the original duty has been cut by 30 per cent, 
in accordance with the Treaty; (2) the rate of the 
turnover tax has, meanwhile, been increased by 0.30 
Italian cents. As this increase was applied to all 
purchases, domestic as well as foreign (under a law 
enacted December 16, 1959), no discrimination was 
effected between Italian and foreign goods; (3) the 
increase in the compensatory tax from 3 to 5 per 
cent—agreed on in August, 1960, in order to nar- 
row the gap between the actual taxation borne by 
the domestic producers and the foreign ones—is far 
from having absorbed the decrease in the duty (2 per 
cent, against 7.5 per cent). 

We are pleased that Dr. Supino has taken the time 
to set the matter in proper perspective. 
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¢ Reclaimed Rubber. The need for reclaimed rub- 
ber is increasing rapidly, in proportion to the in- 
creasing number of rubber products. One of the 
American firms helping to create rubber reclaiming 
industries abroad (U. S. Rubber Reclaiming) has 
already licensed three foreign firms to use its pat- 
ented process, and it expects to increase its licensing 
program in the next few years. 

The most recent firm to conclude a licensing 
agreement for the company’s Reclaimator process is 
Gamid Rubber of Israel. The plant, which will have 
a capacity of 7,000 pounds of reclaimed rubber a 
day when finished next year, will supply three major 
and several smaller manufacturers in Israel’s growing 
rubber industry. The initial investment for the re- 
claiming installation plus auxiliary machines 
amounted to $300,000. 


¢ Furniture Fair—Cologne, 1962. Reflecting the 
ever-increasing importance of rubber products for 
the furniture industry, quite a number of rubber 
concerns were represented at the last International 
Furniture Fair in 1960. A total of 894 exhibitors 
covered over 22 acres of display space; 291 foreign 
firms from 18 countries showed their products to 
65,000 qualified trade visitors from 51 different na- 
tions. The next International Furniture Fair in 
Cologne will take place from January 31 to February 
4, 1962. All leading European and foreign manu- 
facturers of furniture will be represented. 


¢ Inhibition of Natural Rubber Hardening. This is 
the theme of a feature article in our French con- 
temporary, Revue Generale du Caoutchouc. The 
writer offers new confirmation of the assumption that 
aldehyde groups are integrated in the polyisoprene 
chain when the latex flows out of the tree. Such 
groups are considered to be chiefly responsible for 
the formation of gel in dry rubber during storage. 
After describing a simple method for estimating the 
number of such groups per molecule of rubber, the 
author outlines the results of a study of the relation- 
ship between the content of aldehyde groups and the 
hardening of clonal rubbers during accelerated stor- 


age tests. 


e English Have Trouble With Exports. The chair- 
man of the Chartered Bank, London, devoted quite 
some time to the lagging efforts of British manufac- 
turers and exporters in his last report at the general 
meeting of the shareholders. After pointing to the 
rapidly increasing possibilities for foreign trade in 
various parts of the world, he emphasized that the 
British Government, like that of the United States 
and many highly industrialized countries, is now 
launching an export drive. We find, however, that 
the growing awareness in England of the necessity 
to export is not, so far, being translated into efforts 
to find new markets. It is a common complaint of 
officials and businessmen in a number of Eastern 
countries that the United Kingdom shows little in- 
terest in her markets—an attitude, they point out, 
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which is in marked contrast to the attitude of the 
Germans, the Japanese and others. There is un- 
doubtedly some truth in what is said, for it often 
seems that either our usual exporters already have 
enough buyers for their products, and cannot de- 
vote the time to smaller and less well-known mar- 
kets, or there is an instinctive feeling that too much 
risk is involved. Sometimes there is risk, but usually, 
with competitive prices and a willing buyer, means 
can be found to arrange shipments on a satisfactory 
basis. Through its advice on these matters, and its 
knowledge of markets gained from 190 branches in 
26 countries, it is felt that the Chartered Bank group 
should be able to aid materially the efforts of our 
exporters. 


¢ Buna-Huels Production Program. At a _ recent 
meeting of the shareholders, management reported 
that sales of the company’s products have increased, 
due to the improved quality of the various rubbers. 
At the present time, the company manufactures 
seven standard and eight special types of cold rub- 
ber, three latex, and two carbon-black rubber types. 
A special department for the production of a carbon 
black-cold rubber mixture has started operating: 
customers like the product, because they are able 
to buy a rubber material which contains the required 
amount of carbon black for manufacturing tires and 
other products. Furthermore, the annoying and un- 
pleasant process of dry-mixing is not required any 
more. 

A further step towards greater efficiency is the 
newly-adopted process of shipping in large quan- 
tities. Instead of continuing to ship paper bags con- 
taining approximately 70 pounds, 1800 pounds of 
rubber will be put on a single pallette. This, of 
course, makes it much easier and quicker to unload 
the merchandise in the rubber manufacturing plants, 
because the pallettes can be transported by means of 
fork-lift trucks. 

Domestic sales in 1960 increased quite a bit, but 
exports suffered, due to the revaluation of the Ger- 
man mark and the increased efficiency of existing 
factories and new synthetic rubber plants in Western 
Europe, which constitute severe competition for 
some of the Buna products. 


© Record Sales at German Dunlop. The Deutsche 
Dunlop-Gummi Compagnie AG, Hanau, which be- 
longs to the International Dunlop group, established 
a sales record last year. Due to the increased pro- 
duction of automobiles in Germany, the company 
benefited from the increasing demand for tires. At 
the present time, the company is busy developing a 
new construction for an automobile tire. Sales of 
replacement truck tires slowed down last year, par- 
ticularly because of the increasing use of recapped 
tires, but also because of the growing imports of 
larger tires originating in other member states of the 
European Common Market. However, the share- 
holders can be satisfied, because a dividend of 16 
per cent will be paid. 





e Shoe On Other Foot. Many American industries 
certainly are justified in protesting against the ever 
increasing imports which, in many instances, infringe 
heavily upon their share of the domestic market. 
But trade is, unfortunately, a two-way street, and 
it is for this reason that we illustrate the reaction of 
the German Agricultural and Farmers Association, 
which is vigorously and emphatically protesting the 
increased imports of American frozen poultry. The 
German Government has recently removed all re- 
strictions for the imports of American frozen poultry, 
in order to assist in improving its balance of pay- 
ments. Naturally, imports of American frozen poul- 
try have almost doubled and reached a monthly vol- 
ume of more than 3,500 tons. Consequently, the 
prices for poultry in Germany have been lowered 
quite frequently; at the present time, American 
poultry is offered f.o.b. the port of Hamburg, exclud- 
ing duty and other charges, at approximately 29c a 
pound. 

The German farmers and poultry raisers are un- 
able to compete with these very low American prices 
because of the high cost of feed in Germany. Feed 
prices in Germany have been artificially pegged at a 
high level in order not to destroy the price structure 
for other grain products. The Association of Ger- 
man Farmers has requested the authorities to impose 
a certain tax upon American frozen poultry in order 
to equalize its prices with the prevailing level of 
domestic products. 

Naturally, the importers have also protested vigor- 
ously. They point out that heretofore the Germans 
have consumed only about four pounds of poultry a 
year, whereas now, based upon the lower American 
quotation, consumption has jumped to more than 
ten pounds a year. 


¢ Dutch Tire Production to be Increased. The fac- 
tories of the Netherlands-American Motor Tire Co., 
operated jointly by the Dutch Vredeisten Co. and 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., have a capacity of 3,500 
tires a day, compared with 1,800 units in 1956. 
Management contemplates improving the research 
and development department and increasing the 
capacity of the factory in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the European Common Market. The 
Vredeisten Company, which operates four factories 
in The Netherlands, is the largest producer of rubber 
items in the Benelux countries which consist of 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. 


e Rubber Production in Poland. According to an 
official report of the Polish Government, the follow- 
ing quantities of rubber and tires were produced in 
Poland in 1959: synthetic rubber—5,000 tons; poly- 
styrene—1,760 tons; 1,062,600 automobile tires; 
and 315,600 motorcycle tires. 


¢ Rubber Production in Hungary. In 1959, the 
Hungarian rubber industry produced 82,079 auto- 
mobile tires, 231,086 truck tires, 1,624 tons of con- 
veyor bands, and 191 tons of rubber belting. 
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What’s News in Rubber... 


NOW... 
BUTYL 
RUBBER 
IN 
hive 


FORM 


Now you can get Butyl Rubber in 
convenient latex form —an easy- 
to-handle emulsion that has all the 
outstanding properties of Butyl! 
Enjay Butyl can now be utilized 
in tire cord dipping, paper coating 
and saturating, textile treating and 
proofing, roof coating, adhesive 
compounding, emulsion paint for- 
mulations, and leather finishing. 
Enjay Butyl Latex is shipped 


FOB Baton Rouge, La. in phenolic- 
lined, insulated 8,000 and 
10,000-gallon tank cars, or in lined 
55-gallon open-head steel drums. 
Drum stocks will be warehoused at 
other strategic shipping points in 
accordance with demand. 

For more information and your 
copy of our Latex manual, write to 
Enjay at 15 West 51st Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


UGH PE 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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TYPICAL INSPECTION DATA 
Total Solids, wt % ‘ 
Specific Gravity, 70°F 
pH 
Viscosity, cps 
Mechanical Stability 
Freeze-Thaw Stability 
Chemical Stability 


Excellent 
Excellent 
Excellent 
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“VICK RELEASE 


after curing, vulcanizing, polymerizing, casting, calendering 


Patapar®.Releasing Parchments stay 
strong during your heating cycle... 
let go when you want quick, clean 
separation, 


Patapar resists penetration and keeps 
its release characteristic indefinitely. 


It has proved invaluable to makers of 
pressure-sensitive adhesives, synthetic 
rubber, polyurethane foams, poly- 
esters, vinyl, organosols, phenolics, 


acrylics, and plastisols. See for your- 
self. Send for free samples of Patapar 
Releasing Parchments. 


Press Photo Courtesy Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


Patapar. 


RELEASING PARCHMENT 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY 


BRISTOL, 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Sunnyvale 


PENNSYLVANIA 


West Coast Plant: Sunnyvale, California 





News in Brief 


& Reeves Brothers, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has licensed Sunbury Textile 
Mills Inc., Sunbury, Penna., and 
American Laminators, Inc., Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., to carry out Reeves’ pat- 
ented heat laminating process, and 
to use the trademark “Curonized” 
when the lamination has been made 
with Curon polyurethane foam. 

& Hypalon Report Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
are available from the Elastomer 
Chemicals Department of DuPont. 
The reports are entitled: “Practical 
Hypalon 40 Compounds _ for 
Molded Goods and_ Extrusions,” 
“Colors for Hypalon,” and “Vul- 
canization of Hypalon 40,” respec- 
tively. 


 Pliovic M-70X, a new vinyl plas- 
tic resin, has been developed by the 
Chemical Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as 
a modifying material for plastisol 
molding and coating compounds. 


& Claremont Pigment Dispersion 
Corp., Roslyn Heights, L. I., N. Y., 
has released Technical Bulletin 225 
describing the performance proper- 
ties and applications of its Quikmil 
calibrated color concentrates in the 
Q series. 


> Pages on Philprene 1006, 1502, 
1601. 1605, 1606, 1609, and 1706 
have been issued by the Phillips 
Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio, for in- 
clusion in its new brochure on Phil- 
prene Polymers. 


> “Organic Peroxides as Catalysts” 
is the subject of a brochure available 
from the Chemical Department, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., New York, 
Ne YS 


& Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued Techni- 
cal Data Bulletin No. 141 on Ameri- 
pol 4664, and TDB No. 142 on 
Ameripol 4758. 


© Hercules Powder Co. has put a 
60 million pound per year polyolefin 
unit on stream at Lake Charles, La.. 
and is constructing a second unit 
with a like capacity. 


> Harwick Standard Chemical Co.. 
of Illinois, has moved its Chicago 
office to 5717 N. Elston Ave., Chi- 
cago 46, Ill. The new telephone 
number is Spring 5-4434. 
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The most important book on rubber since 
Davis & Blake's "Chemistry and Technology of Rubber” 


THE APPLIED SCIENCE OF RUBBER 


Edited by W. J. S. Naunton 
1192 Pages 5% x9 Inches Illustrated 
Published in England 
Price: $32.50 


HERE IS AN ADVANCED comprehensive text book of rubber technology 
oF a ne which combines theory and practice. It is written by twenty-five emi- 
Y nent contributors, all of whom have had extensive industrial experience. 
these noted experts... It has over 300 illustrations and bibliographies containing over two 
¢ A. F. Blanchard a (a abel ; 1 PO eee Cae : 
n compiling so comprehensive a book, which covers compounding 
* G. F. Bloomfield and processing, it is essential that the contributors should have more 
* J. M. Buist f than an academic knowledge of their subjects, and the question then 
ee eee oa : arose whether the rubber industry would allow their experts to contribute 
E. G. Cockbain frankly and without restraint to such a publication. In no case was an 
Fk. H. Cotton invited contributor refused such permission. The result is the most 
H. A. Davnes practical text book on rubber published to date. ; 
3 : ( The book has the approval and enthusiastic support of the Papers 
J. W. Denson and Publication Committee of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 


A. C. Edwards 
G. N. S. Farrand 


CONTENTS: Natural and Synthetic 
J. Glazer Latices—Manufacture of Articles from 
a eo Natural and Synthetic Latices—Chem 
: istry and Structure of Natural Rubbe1 
M. M. Heywood ; Svnthetic Rubber—Design of Syn 
A. J. Hirst thetic Rubbers—Fundamental Aspects 
C. H. Leigh-Dugmore of Reclaimed Rubber—Fundamentals 
E. W. Madge ; ol Processing—Practical Processing 
f Marie ( Compounding and Practical | Com 
pounding—Theoretical and Basic Prin 
L. R. Mernagh ciples of Reinforcement—Practice and 
W. J. S. Naunton Technology of Reinforcement—Elas 
Fk. C. J. Poulton \ ticity and Dynamic Properties of Rub 
J. R. Scott ‘ cmessiial ber ‘Practical Applications of the Dy 
1. F. Smith ( ‘ . namic Properties of Rubber—Phvysica! 
ee. ae eee ( Testing of Rubber—Testing of Fin 
W. E. Stafford ished Products —— Fundamentals of 
R. N. Thomson Hard Rubber—Analytical Methods foi 
J. T. Watts Rubber—Theories of Vulcanization 
° R.A. Wricht 4 we Practical \ ulcanization— Rubber Ag 
= ing, Fundamental Studies and Prac 
Covering these topics . . . tical Aging—Author and Subject In 
foam rubber—bonding of rubber 
to metal and textiles—antivibra- 
tion mountings—vehicle suspen- 
sion systems—tires—golf and ten- 
nis balls—general curing—shoes 
and shoe soling—formula devel- 
opment — compounding _ ingredi- 
ents — latex products — etcetera, 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 

101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me copy (copies) of THE APPLIED SCIENCE 
OF RUBBER, edited by W. J. S. Naunton, at $32.50 each. 


etcetera. 
i a I a a Remittance Enclosed -] Bill Me 


Name 


Address 


MAIL THIS 
© 


ORDER COUPON TODAY 
City & Zone State 
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vulcanized 
vegetable 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods — 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Chicago, Pico Rivera, (Cal.), Trenton, Denver 
Albertville, (Ala.), Greenville, (S. C.) 


Overseas 


ee 


India—A synthetic rubber plant with a capacity 
of 20,000 tons per year, and a carbon black plant. 
with an annual capacity of 10,000 tons, will be 
constructed at Nahorkatiya, India, in the hilly 
northeast Lakhimpur district of Assam. The re- 
gion will provide natural gas which will be used 
to generate electricity for the two plants and vari- 
ous other industrial undertakings projected within 
the next five years. It is estimated that the rubber 
plant will cost 150m. rupees, and the carbon black 
unit will cost 10m. rupees. 


Japan—AviSun Corp., Philadelphia, Penna., and 
Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo, K.K., of Tokyo, have 
concluded an agreement, which has been approved 
by the Japanese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, to manufacture and market poly- 
propylene resin, film and fiber in Japan. A new 
30 million pound-per-year polypropylene plant is 
slated for completion some time in 1962. This 
is the first such agreement in the polypropylene 
field for an American company outside of the 
United States. 


Australia—North Australian Rubber Mills, Ltd., 
Brisbane, Australia, is seeking an arrangement 
with a United States firm, to include a licensing 
agreement for the manufacture in Australia of an 
American line of general rubber goods and/or 
plastic foams. The firm has adequate space and 
mill capacity for expanded production, and has a 
distribution branch in Sydney. An associate dis- 
tribution company in Melbourne maintains 
branches in a number of other Australian cities. 


Rhodesia—The rubber plantation at Nkata Bay 
in the Northern Province of Nyasaland, currently 
producing some 300 pounds of rubber per acre 
annually, will import rubber trees from West 
Africa to boost output of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. The plantation, with over 
75,000 trees in production, is the country’s only 
rubber producer. 


Ceylon—Discussions are being held between Cey- 
lonese and Chinese trade officials concerning 
prices and quantities of next year’s supply of 
Chinese rice to Ceylon under a barter pact. 
When agreement in principal on the price of rice 
is reached, a Chinese trade team will be sent to 
Colombo to hold talks on the amount and price 
of the rubber which Ceylon will exchange for 
the rice. 


Israel—Alliance Rubber & Tire Co., Hadera, 
Israel, and American Latex Products Corp., a 
subsidiary of Dayco Corp., are planning to con- 
struct a plastics plant in Caesaria, Israel. 
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For the exact 





help you sell your product 


zw 


A 





Salesmen, sales managers and other marketing people 
throughout the rubber industry know the difference the 
exact shade of white can make. There are glossy whites, 
flat whites, non-yellowing whites, striking. ‘‘blue’’ whites, 
off-whites, transparent whites, non-marking whites... 

So marketing, as well as production and technical men, 
are learning the values of Glidden Zopaque Titanium 
Dioxide. Zopague gives you certain optical qualities for 

. high opacity, hiding strength and-tinting power. 

Find out now how Glidden Zopagque Titanium Dioxide 

can help you make your products more saleable. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
FINEST PIGMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 


Chemicals Division * Pigments and Color Department 
Baltimore 26, Maryland 


(This advertisement is printed on paper stock 
containing Glidden Zopaque Titanium Dioxide.) 





Hot Under The 
ollar About 
Contaminated 


Solvent? 


Time To Call For Skellysolve! 


Why Skellysolve? There are many reasons: First of all, Skellysolve is quality 
checked during production and before shipment. Then, we make sure there’s 
no chance of problem-causing contaminates sneaking in. Every pump, loading 
line, storage tank and tank car that carries Skellysolve is used only for 
Skellysolve. But even with all this careful control, we still place a high 
value on speed—where it counts: 

No time is lost when we receive your order. It’s phoned direct to the Skelly- 
solve plant. First thing you know, it’s on your siding. That’s because nine 
out of ten cars of Skellysolve are shipped the day after we receive the order! 
So if you want pure solvent, delivered on time, every time, call for Skelly- 
solve. The number is LOgan 1-3575. Ask for Les Weber. We'll take it 


from there. 





Skellysolve for Rubber and Related Industries 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick- of Skellysolve-C is a ie Closed cup 
setting cements for the shoe, tape, con- flash point about —16 

tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- SKELLYSOLVE-L. For a manufac- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor, turing operations where a medium 
in dried compound. Closed cup flash evaporation rate is required. Closed 
point about —25° F. cup flash point about 12° F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making aquick- SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire Sk ell ] 
setting cements with a somewhat building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 


slower drying rate than those com- “ : 
pounded with Steet B. Closed cup duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 


flash point about 13 final dry. Lessens bloating and_skin- 
; ning tendency. Closed cup flash point | SKALLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in about —25° F 
manufacturing operations and cements, Ask about our 
where faster evaporation rate than that Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease Marketing Headquarters 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
























TEXAS 


CARBON BLACKS 














Which of these rubber statistics 
are of major importance to you: 


¢ Production of natural rubber in principal territories 

¢ Production of synthetic rubber in the United States and Overseas 
¢ Consumption of natural and synthetic rubber 

* Consumption and stocks of reclaimed rubber 

* Prices of natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber 

¢ Imports of natural rubber in the U.S. and U.K. 


You will find all these—and far more—in every single 


issue of the 


RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Issued monthly, the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN is published by the 
Secretariat of the International Rubber Study Group in London, England. This 
group is the international organization established to collect statistical and other 
general information on rubber. Regular statistics are furnished by the numerous 
governments cooperating in the program, with the result that the figures published 
are the nearest approach to world-wide official figures. 

Each issue of the BULLETIN is replete with up-to-the-minute data on the pro- 
duction, consumption, exports, imports and stocks of rubber. Some 60 separate 
tables are used to enable the subscriber to locate specific statistical information on 
practically any phase of the rubber market. Constant revisions are made in the 
tables and the tabular data to provide more detailed information. A quick ten-year 
picture is given in almost every instance. 





As an added service, the Secretariat also makes available the 
RUBBER NEWS SHEET. Published between issues of the 
Rubber Statistical Bulletin it serves as an interim report and 
is especially important to those concerned with the rapidly 
changing market developments in rubber. 











Subscription Prices: 
Rubber Statistical Bulletin ....$8.50 per year 


Rubber News Sheet .......... $3.00 per year 


(Note: For air mail service add $5.00 per year for 
the Bulletin and $2.30 per year for the News Sheet) 


RUBBER AGE is the authorized distributor in the United States for both 
the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN and the RUBBER NEWS SHEET. 


Rubber Age 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please enter our subscription to the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN for one year at $8.50 and/or to the 
RUBBER NEWS SHEET for one year at $3.00. 


] Remittance Enclosed [] Please Send Bill 


Company fi... >. sAtention of 


Address ...City & State 
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if you bond 


uncured rubber 


to 


metal 











here are 
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FIVE ways QHEMLOK’ ADHESIVES 
CAN CUT YOUR COSTS 


VERSATILITY... 


Chemlok 220/203 system bonds natural rubber, SBR, butyl, 
neoprene and nitrile elastomers to all metals and many rigid 
plastics. No need to inventory several adhesives. You also 

save storage space and avoid errors in adhesive application. 


LESS SCRAP... 


Chemlok Adhesives produce rubber-tearing bonds 
consistently. You save through fewer rejects, fewer bond 
failures, improved product acceptance. 


ONE COAT... 


Single coat of Chemlok 220 outperforms most two-coat 
systems, gives equivalent environmental resistance. You save 
through less adhesive, less labor, shorter processing time. 


TOLERANCE... 

Chemlok Adhesives permit wide latitude in compounding, 
surface preparation, adhesive application, metal parts 
handling and molding techniques. Adaptable to existing 
processing methods and equipment. You save through faster 
handling, simpler processing, standardized procedures. 


BETTER QUALITY... 


Chemlok Adhesives give uniform, high-strength bonds with 
maximum service life and environmental resistance. You save 
the high cost of customer complaints and lost business. 


a llteteltetetettetetetel, 


How Chemlok Adhesives 
cut costs at 
Johnson Rubber Co. 


“We get 80 to 90% better bonding 
results with Chemlok 220 and 203,” 
reports Mr. George Green, Lab Super- 
visor at Johnson Rubber Co., Middle- 
field, Ohio. 
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i “Chemlok Adhesives permit us to 

i stock only one bonding agent where 

i formerly we had a different one for 

, each type of rubber. This saves on 
equipment and space, also reduces 

, adhesive storage areas and costly 

inventories.” 

i 

i 

i 
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i 

i 
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Using Chemlok 220 and 203 for auto- 
motive parts, Johnson Rubber achieves 
longer product life, more uniform bond- 
ing, and better consistency with easier 
control and up to 20% less scrap. 


i ee ee 2 ee 


For better bonding at /ower cost, investigate Chem/ok 
Adhesives—the leading rubber-ta-meta/ adhesives. 
Write for samples and technical literature. 


HUGHSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A Division of Lord Manufacturing Co. 
Erie 6, Pennsylvania 





is for Accelerating your entire 
plant operation 


For a fast start and a good finish, put your money on 
Philblack* A. Mixes fast and easily . . . speeds up processing 
... turns out products with a smooth, satiny finish .. . leads 
the field all the way! Use Philblack A for smooth, swift tub- 
ing; easy, accurate extrusions; excellent mold flow; superior 
calendering. Easier plant operation, too. 

There are four Philblacks, each with its own outstanding 
advantages. Use them separately, or in combination for 
greater recipe flexibility. Your Phillips technical representa- 
tive will be glad to advise on recipes and to help with any 
operational problem you may have. Prompt, practical, expert 
technical assistance is one of the many advantages of doing 
business with Phillips. Call your Phillips representative. 


PHILLIPS 
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LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR You! 





A 
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Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. Excellent tubing, molding, 
calendering, finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non-staining. 


Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 


Philblack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior 
abrasion. More tread miles at moderate cost. 


Philblack E, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! 
Extreme resistance to abrasion. 


*A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Sales Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
Sales Offices: Akron, Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton * West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 


Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation, Sumatrastrasse 27, Zurich 6, Switzerland 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Compatt, low-cost SINCLAIR-COLLINS 
Se, |e, PILOT VALVE 


OR 
CYCLE TIMER 














LINE PRESSURE —————> = re 
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for instrument or 
timer-actuated precision piloting 


Looking for a means.to amplify pneumatic signals originated by 
process instruments or cycle timers? Sinclair-Collins Model 
C-786 valves, diaphragm-operated by the source signal, assure 
near-instantaneous response for precise control of large pilot- 
operated valves and similar devices. They feature extremely 
short stem travel, from closed to fully open, and a flow area 
equal to % in. standard pipe. 


Space a problem? The Model C-786 measures but 5% in. high 
...is only 3% in. in diameter. Cost a problem? You'll find this 
valve, with all the built-in quality features found in every S-C 
valve, priced attractively. 


Models for air, steam, hot or cold water, or inert gas service; 
bronze, ductile iron or stainless steel bodies; 2 or 3-way; 20 
to 50 psi signal, 125 psi main valve; tapped %4 in. NPT. Ask 
your nearby Sinclair-Collins Field Engineer to show you how 
the Model C-786 fits your instrumentation control system. 





For more information, write for Bul- 
The S i NM | | | R ad Cc Oo L L | | S VA L VE Co. letin 59-SC. Address The Sinclair- 
Collins Valve Company, Akron 11, 
DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (iBEC) Ohio, Dept. RA-66!. 
AKRON 11, OHIO 
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Rubber has more stretch when it’s formulated with Neville C-I° Resin 


Test after test on the Instron has clearly shown the 
superiority of quality rubber formulations using Neville 
Coumarone-Indene Resins in place of competing prod- 
ucts. Compounds with Neville C-I Resin repeatedly 
showed better elongation and tensile strength charac- 
teristics both before and after aging. 

But stretch and strength are not the only advantages 
gained through the use of these resins. Their unique 
ability to impart plasticity brings many processing bene- 
fits. Mixing, milling, calendering and tubing will be 


faster and smoother, and cures will be more uniform. 
You'll obtain improved mold flow, better knitting and 
a thinner flash line. Also, these resins are economically 
priced and will effectively lower pound velume cost in 
highly loaded stocks while still retaining good physicals. 
They are available in flaked, solid or liquid form and ina 
wide range of colors from % to 16 Neville. Softening points 
are from 10°C. to 155°C. Write for further information. 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 





Neville Products 
Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Hydrocarbon (Thermoplas- 
tic and Heat Reactive), Hydroxy « Oils—Plasticizing, 
Neutral, Rubber Reclaiming, Shingle Stain » Solvents— 
Aromatic (Refined and Crude), Semi-Aromatic (Refined 
and Crude). « Antioxidants—Non Staining Rubber + High 
Purity Indene - Indene Derivatives «Crude Naphthalene. 
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NEW! 





THE RUBBER FORMULARY 
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STARTER SET 


$250 











There is no single service that offers greater value to 
the manufacturer of rubber goods, or to any laboratory 
or organization concerned with rubber compounds, than 
THE RUBBER FORMULARY. This monthly service 
has been supplying compounders with detailed, practical 
information on almost every type of rubber compound 
for the past twelve years, serving the rubber industry 
in very much the same manner the pharmacopoeia 
serves the pharmaceutical industry. 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is sold on an annual 
subscription basis (by calendar year) and is issued in 
monthly shipments of cards, so designed as to make it 
possible for the user to locate and select formulas meet- 
ing specifications for hardness, elongation, tensile range 
etc., in a matter of minutes. Annual subscriptions are 
available at $95 a year. 


FOR THE BENEFIT AND CONVENIENCE 
OF THE ENTIRE RUBBER INDUSTRY .. . 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is making available for 
the first time a STARTER SET. This contains 2365 
rubber compounds selected from the more than 9100 
published in the FORMULARY in the years 1948 
through 1957 inclusive. Selections have been made to 
give the best condensation for practical purposes .. . 
eliminating obsolete compounding materials and closely 
similar compounds, keeping those on which the most 


properties are reported. 


Like the RUBBER FORMULARY, the STARTER 
SET utilizes a punched card system of recording and 
classifying compounds. Individual filing cards are pro- 
vided for the compound. Notches and imprints on the 
edge of the card serve for the classification and in- 
dexing of each compound. They are so designed that 
every compound is classified according to the principal 
physical properties, according to the type of rubber 
hydrocarbon, and as to whether or not the compound 
contains carbon black. Additional space is provided so 
that the user can add his own classifications. 
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CONTAINS: 


2365 rubber compounds on individual punched cards 
presorted first by polymer, then each polymer grouped 
into black and nonblack subgroups, further subdivided 
by hardness and then by tensile. 


115 compounds for natural rubber, black 

154 ™ for natural rubber, no-black 

276 ss for styrene rubber, b'>-k 

150 % for styrene rubber, no1'slack 

259 Pa for nitrile rubber, black 

97 _ for nitrile rubber, nonblack 

254 > for neoprene, black 

116 ; for neoprene, nonblack 

101 5 for butyl, black 

57 : for butyl, nonblack 

50 ‘i for polysulfide, black and nonblack 

36 ‘ for reclaim (all black compounds) 

45 . for Hypalon, black and nonblack 

86 ic for silicone rubber, black and nonblack 

$2 , for vinyls (all nbnblack compounds} 

100 ms for miscellaneous other rubbers, black and non- 
black 

156 ‘ for blends of general purpose rubbers (natural, 
styrene, butyl, reclaim), black 

71 7 for blends of general purpose rubbers, non- 
black 

77 for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, black 

73 . for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, non- 


black 


2365 compounds Total 
PRICE $250 for the set. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 

RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me ( ) of the new RUBBER 
FORMULARY STARTER SET @ $250 for each set. 
Please enter my subscription to THE RUBBER 
FORMULARY, effective with the January 1961 
issue, at $95.00 per year. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


ary STATE 





Tensile strength is high 


Tensile Strength— 
125 Part Loading 


Super | Multifex 
Multifex | MM 
| 2,400 psi | 2,030 psi 
2,200 psi 


2,440 psi 


| 2,140 psi 


Tensile Strength— 
150 Part Loading 


er 


| Multifex 


Multifex | MM 


+ 
1,890 psi 
2,020 psi 


2,120 psi 


2,000 psi 1,790 psi 


Tear strength is high 


Tear Strength — 
Ratio of 125 Part Loading 
Erehitigel| 
rubber 
Tomes) -14 | Super Multifex 
Multifex MM 


270 pit 240 pit 
2245 pit 200 pit 


200 pit 


| 


| 


Tear Strength — 
150 Part loading 


Super Multifex 
Multifex MM 


300 pit 


240 pit 


220 pit 





TENSILE— 
up to 2,400 psi 


TEAR— 


up to 300 pit 
with Super-Multifexa 
and Multifex-MMa 


Compare the amazing performance of these 
Diamond precipitated calcium carbonates with 
the much lower tensile and tear strengths 

of compounds containing ground limestone. 
See for yourself how Super-Multifex and 
Multifex-MM improve the physical properties 
of your SBR compounds. And give new high 
strength to rubber adhesives, too! 

For information and technical help on these 
and other precipitated calcium carbonates, 
call your Diamond Representative today. 

Or write Diamond Alkali Company, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
¢ ,, chemicals 
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When you order a new body for your Banbury® 
mixet, you will find it profitable to convert to 
the new drop-door type. Reports from customers 
indicate a growing preference for this design 
based on its greater operational economy, 
Experience has shown that the higher initial 
cost of a drop-door body is returned in six 
months to a year. This is accomplished by an 
appreciable reduction in cycle time due to the 
practically instantaneous action of the drop 
door and by the savings in material through the 


How a drop door for your Banbury 
pays for itself in less than a year 


elimination of tail leakage and waste. Labor 
costs for cleanup are also reduced or eliminated 
entirely, 

Drop-door bodies can be adapted to existing 
Banburys with little difficulty. They come with 
cored or spray sides to meet any processing need. 

Bulletin 207 describes this development in 
detail. Send for a copy today. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., 
Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta 
European Office: 

Piazza della Republica 32, Milano, Italy 
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If you mold PLASTIC or RUBBER r 
it will pay you to @heck the out if 
cost cutting, profit making features of 




















--in either plastic | 











is a competitive neces- 
sity--the new Holmes 
Hevi-Duty Hydraulic 
Press has repeatedly 

that it is in a 























You're invited to send for descrip- 
tive material plus facts and fig- 
ures. No obligation, of course. 


Stanley. W(VLMES Company 


Hydraulic Presses--Since 190] 


4601 N. Ronald Ave. * Harwood Heights + Chicago 31, Ill. 


by Melvin Nord 


Continuous Conduit-Type Vulcanizing Apparatus 

U. S. Patent 2,952,870, issued September 20, 
1960, to Edward M. Mark, and assigned to 
Standard Machinery Division of Franklin Re- 
search Corp., describes apparatus for vulcanizing 
an extruded rubber jacket on a continuous core 
while in motion. 

It is the primary aim and object of the inven- 
tion to provide vulcanizing apparatus of the con- 
tinuous conduit type which not only lacks a seal 
between the steam and water, but also has a con- 











trol over the water flow through the cooling leg 
of the conduit. This control is so accurate, and 
the volume of water in it at any instant varies so 
little from a preset volume, that the inevitable 
surges of the meeting level of the steam and 
water, as caused by variations in the rate of steam 
condensation and other unavoidable factors, are 
suppressed sufficiently to be to all practical in- 
tents and purposes, nonexistent. The result is 
that a product processed in the apparatus is vul- 
canized fully and most uniformly without requir- 
ing either supervision or correction, at any time, 
of the water-flow control performance during an 
operating run of the apparatus, regardless of 
duration. 

The figure shows such an apparatus. The vul- 
canizing conduit (12) is connected at its top with 
the head (14) of an extruder (16). The stock (s) 
to be vulcanized is, in the present example, a 
rubber-coated core of conductive wire or cable. 
The continuous core (c) is passed into the inlet 
end (18) of the extruder head (14), which car- 
ries near its outlet end (20) an extrusion die, 
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YOU CAN’T CONTROL THE “FLOW” OF 
TRAFFIC ON THE ROAD - - But -- YOU , 
CAN CONTROL THE ‘FLOW’ IN YOUR PLANT! 


USE 


AQUAZINC 
KC CONCENTRATE 


to separate sheet or slab stock 
and lubricate with perfect tack control 


Aquazinc KC Concentrate, a highly concentrated zinc stearate dispersion, 
is applied as a spray or dip. It does the following for you: 

1, Eliminates the health and explosion hazards of dusting. 

2. Eliminates the need for liners or cushions. 


3. Gives smooth flowing stock plus perfect tack control 
(it’s developed especially for sheet mill or slabbed stock). 


. Readily absorbed without affecting the stock. 
. Leaves a glossy, non-greasy finish that adds appearance appeal. 


5 E A [ | N Chemical Industries, Inc. 


33 RICHDALE AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 








ae weothons well. too! 


Set your “compass” for more WEATHER 
RESISTANT tire sidewalls. 


Three leading tire manufacturers recently 
proved, in a series of tests, that RECLAIM- 
ATOR rubber adds weather resistance to 
their tires. In both a dynamic and a static 
test the tire sidewall compound contained 
19% of RECLAIMATOR reclaimed rubber, 
and was compared pound for pound with the 
best matching conventional reclaims. Results 
of both tests show that tires made with con- 
ventional reclaims had many weather cracks 
on the sidewall, but sidewalls of tires con- 
taining RECLAIMATOR reclaim 

had practically none. 


Write for 4 page Folder. 


Shows why RECLAIMATOR rubber 


should be in your compound 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PATENT 


through which the core passes while receiving an 
extruded coating cf insulation material—custom- 
arily, uncured natural or synthetic rubber. This 
extruded coating is vulcanized during the passage 
of the stock (s) through the conduit (12) from 
the top to the bottom. The vulcanized stock, after 
its passage from the conduit (12) is passed over 
a power-driven capstan and then wound on reels. 

For the vulcanization of the extruded coating 
on the stock (s), the conduit (12) receives steam 
under pressure. Cooling water is also circulated 
through a lower length of the conduit (12), for 
the purpose of causing condensation of entrapped 
steam within the coating before the stock (s) 
emerges into atmospheric pressure at the bottom 
end of the conduit (12). To this end, the conduit 
(12) provides a water leg (24) and a steam leg 
(26) above it, with the meeting level of the steam 
and water held constant at the junction of these 
legs. 


Oil-Carbon Black Synthetic Rubber Masterbatches 


U. S. Patents 2,955,096 and 2,955,097, issued 
October 4, 1960, to Woodrow W. White, and 
assigned to the U. S. Rubber Co., disclose meth- 
ods of preparing oil-carbon black synthetic rubber 
masterbatches. 

In the former patent, the oil and carbon black 
are intimately mixed in the absence of water, and 
then dispersed in water with an anionic dispersing 
agent to form an anionic dispersion of oil-coated 
carbon black particles. This dispersion is then 
mixed with an anionic butadiene polymer syn- 
thetic rubber latex, and this is followed by co- 
coagulation. 


Elastic Polyurethane Composition 


U. S. Patent 2,951,053, issued August 30, 
1960, to Franz G. Reuter and Jurgen Ulderup, 
assigned to the Mobay Chemical Co., describes 
an elastic polyurethane composition. 

The composition contains up to 5 per cent of 
molybdenum disulfide, diselenide, or ditelluride, 
or tungsten or titanium sulfide. It also contains 
up to 5 per cent of a silicone oil or of petroleum 
lubricating oil, kerosene, or wax. 


Production of Chioroprene 

U. S. Patent 2,948,761, issued August 9, 1960, 
to the Distillers Co. Ltd., describes a process for 
the production of chloroprene. 

The process consists of heating 3:4-dichlorbu- 
tene-1 with an aqueous solution of an alkali in the 
presence of a substance furnishing thiocyanate 
ions, i.e. an alkali metal or alkaline earth metal 
thiocyanate. 
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TOUGH OR TENDER... Compound light-colored rolls 
with versatile HI-SIC 233 white reinforcing pigment 


For clean handling of color-sensitive products like paper, 
textiles, plated metals and foods, nothing beats light-colored 
rubber rolls. Printers also like the ease of clean-up when 
changing colors on the press. Yet the wide range of physical 
properties required of various rollers makes compounding a 
real challenge. 

Makers of rolls have found that HI-SIL 233 gives them the 
reinforcing qualities they need—even in soft goods with limited 
loadings—without marking problems. Hi-Sil 233 is the white 
reinforcing pigment for building long life into your light- 
colored rolls. Hi-Sil 233 has been proved out in compounds 
ranging from soft roll covers for crushing nuts and removing 
raisin seeds to tough, hard rolls exposed to sharp edges of 
metal sheets. 

In addition to giving light-colored rolls superior physicals, 
Hi-Sil 233 gives the compounder a reinforcer that will disperse 
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completely, increase building tack in compounds for medium 
and hard rolls, and contribute to easier handling. 

Extensive data on compounding light-colored rubber 
rolls is covered in PPG Chemical Division’s Hi-Sil Bulletin 
No. 23. Write for your copy to: 


columbia] southern 
G chemicals 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Dallas - Houston - Minneapolis - New Orleans -° New York - Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - San Francisco + St. Louis - IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 
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The Best Method 
Yet Devised... 


cuts SHEET TOC, 
{NTO UNIFORM CUBE; 


The Famous CUMBERLAND 
“Stair-Step” Dicer 


Here at last is the answer to your problems of dicing rub- 
ber or vinyl sheet stock. Produces perfect cubes ranging 
in size from ¥g to 14” by merely changing knives. 
Comes in two sizes designed to handle sheets up to 7” or 
14” in width. Other sizes made to order. 

Input speeds range from 10 to 125 feet per min. depend- 
ing on material and size of cube desired. 


The CUMBERLAND Rotary 
Chopping and Dicing Machine 


As a chopper, this machine effici- 
ently cuts rubber and vinyl slabs 
into small pieces. Two sizes avail- 
able to handle stock widths up to 
14 or 24 inches. 


As a dicer in modified form, han- 
dles principally vinyl sheet stock. 
A less expensive machine though 
less universal than the “Stair-Step” 
Dicer shown above. 


For Granulating Plastic . . . 
Investigate Cumberland’s complete 
line of granulating machines. 
Request Bulletin 590. 


Write for Complete 


Information 


C Ve 


C PUD Als ees 
“ BAD Cn oN 
YMBERL . RUODE VSL AND og 


WEE 
: Builders of Better Machines 
for the Rubber and Plastics Industry 


PATENT emo 


Textile Element Treatments 

U. S. Patents 2,955,344 and 2,955,345, issued 
October 11, 1960, to Irven B. Prettyman and to 
Donald E. Howe, respectively, and assigned to 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., describe meth- 
ods of treating textile elements. 

In the former patent, a previously dipped and 
dried continuous textile element, consisting of 
polycaprolactam, is heated to 320°-400°F., while 
Stretching it not over 21 per cent of its original 
length. The element is then maintained at 380° 
to 400°F. while relaxing it partially. 

In the latter patent, a continuous nylon element 
is heated to 350° to 400°F. and stretched 4 to 
16 per cent of its original length. It is then par- 
tially relaxed at a lower temperature to reduce 
the shrinkage and growth characteristics of the 
element. 


Fungus-Resistant Elastomer 

U. S. Patent 2,951,850, issued September 6, 
1960, to Benjamin D. Halpern and Wolf Karo, 
assigned to the Borden Co., discloses the com- 
position of a fungus-resistant elastomer. 

The elastomer is a copolymer of 75 to 98 parts 
by weight of the trifluoroethyl ester of acrylic 
acid, and 2 to 25 parts by weight of N-I,l-dihydro- 
heptafluorobutyl acrylamide. 


Other Patents of Interest 


Subject Assignee Patent No. Date 
National Rubber 
Machinery Co 


Extruder with 


jointed feed 
screw 


2,946,089 7/26/60 
Feeding U. S. Rubber Co. 2,947,030 2/60 
mechanism 
for extruders 
Machine for as- General Tire & 
sembling resili- Rubber Co 
ent bushings 
of the rubber 
insert type 


2,947,070 


poxide cure of | Firestone Tire & 
rubbery Rubber Co 
copolymer 
containing a 
reactive car- 
boxyl group 
lire construction B. F. Goodrich Co. 2,947,339 8 
Tubeless tire Firestone Tire & 
and chafer Rubber Co 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co 


2,947,340-3 8 


Non-blooming, 
non-staining 
rubber anti- 
oxidants 


2,947,724 8 





Copies of any patents, including those described 

here, are available from the Commissioner of 

Patents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
Do not send stamps. 
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A new fully revised and up-dated edition of 


RUBBER TO METAL BONDING 


by: S. Buchan 
W.A.. B.Sc. (Aber.), Ph.D. (Cantab/). 


\ FRI. ALR 


1959, 296 pages, with bibliography 


7.00 
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This new edition of Dr. Buchan’s important and 
comprehensive work, has been completely revised 
and up-dated to include the many advances and 
new developments in the technology of bonding 
rubber-to-metal in the 10 years since the publi- 
cation, in 1948, of the widely-acclaimed original 
edition. Describes processes, applications and 
methods in detail. Gives concise, straight-for- 
ward explanations of how to handle rubber-to- 
metal bonds at each stage of the job. Sufficient 
materials are included with each description to permit 


the reader to project given examples to his own needs. Written by the 
chief chemist of one of the most successful bonding firms in the world, this is the 
most complete single source of information about a subject of major technical importance 
to men working in the rubber and adhesive industries. . 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction 

Plating Plant 

Cleaning Solutions 

Brass-Plating Solutions 

Methods of Analysis 

Electro-Plating 

Processing and Process Control 

Natural Rubber Compounding 

Synthetic Rubber Compounding 

Molds and Molding (38) 

Physical Examination of Brass Deposits 
Chemical Examination of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Properties of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Bonding Agents, Thermoplastic 

Bonding Agents, Halogenated Rubber Derivatives 
Bonding Agents, Polyisocyanates 

Bonding Agents, Various 

Bonding Vulcanized Rubbers 

Testing Bonded Units 

The Nature of the Rubber-to-Metal Bond 
The Importance of Design 


SURELY, EVERYONE ENGAGED IN 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING 
WILL WANT A COPY OF 

THIS VALUABLE BOOK! 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


ie connns th qe eee eee 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
101 West 3ist Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send copies of Rubber to Metal Bonding 
0 check is enclosed 0 bill me with order 

Name 

Address 


City Zone .....State 
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The C. P. Hall Co. 
Chemical Manufacturers 























Growing to Serve YOU Better... 


OUR WEST COAST CUSTOMERS! 


Our new $225,000 warehouse and office building at Torrance, California 
is now open .. . the first step in a half a million dollar over-all C. P. Hall 
expansion program. With 25,000 square feet of floor space and the most 
modern facilities available . . . rail and truck-high docks . . . fork lifts. . . 
heavy-duty floor scales . . . and other time-saving mechanical devices 

this new plant will increase speed of your shipments . . . insure complete 
accuracy in filling your orders. Your past support of our efforts to bring to 
the West Coast rubber industry quality and service on 
rubber chemicals at reasonable prices, has helped us in 
this expansion. Our thanks to you for your great part in 
our building program. 


The C. P. Hall Company of California, Western Division of the 
C. P. Hall Company of Akron, Ohio, founded, 1919. 444 Alaska 
Avenue, Torrance, California, in the Santa Fe Industrial Park 





Other plants and offices in: Chicago, Newark, Memphis, San Francisco, and Akron 


AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
7 Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
Ne C Pp H al l "a JEfferson POrtsmouth JAckson SPruce 5-6666 MArket 
e ° ° 5-5175 7-4600 6-8253 TORRANCE 2-2652 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS Page I 
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PITT-CONSOL 


Physical State .......... Low viscosity liquid 
COE oncerentessnennrernme POLE amber 
Specific Gravity 

(at 60°F) ncn: 1.072-1.080 


...for non-staining quality in natural and synthetic rubber 


PITT-CONSOL 500 NS is a highly potent chemical agent for reprocessing scrap or 
restoring partially cured compounds. It combines many efficient reclaiming 
advantages with an unmatched ability to noticeably and definitely reduce staining and 
discoloration in natural and synthetic rubber. Super-refined in nature, color and odor, 
it allows high retention of physical properties in compounds, is especially recommended 
wherever and whenever superior non-staining properties are required. 
PITT-CONSOL 500 NS is also extremely active in reducing devulcanization time in the 
production of smooth, high quality staining or non-staining reclaims with low plasticity. 
Write for sample and data. For new economies and efficiencies in your compounds, 
investigate all the reclaimers and peptizers in PITT-CONSOL’s line of rubber chemicals. 


gi (PITT-CONSOL 


G 5 
Memo 


191 Doremus Avenue ¢ Newark 5, N.J. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 


HIGH QUALITY RUBBER CHEMICALS + PHENOLS «+ CRESOLS « CRESYLIC ACIDS * ARYL MERCAPTANS + ALKYLATED DERIVATIVES 





Naugatuck PARACRIL OZO 


THE OIL-RESISTANT, OZONE-RESISTANT NITRILE RUBBER 


...tough, oil-proof, weather-proof and colorful, too! 


The samples above should begin to give you some idea 
of the endless color possibilities in ozone-resistant 
rubber products made of new PARACRIL” OZO. Now you 
can give your product color that sells...color that iden- 
tifies for coding wire and cable jacketing...color that 
blends or contrasts...color that works in a hundred 
ways. And you can give your product other superior 
properties, too. 





Along with color, new weather-resistant PARACRIL OZO 
gives you a combination of high abrasion resistance, oil 
resistance, flex life and other valuable rubber properties 
far surpassing conventional weather-resistant rubbers. 

Cast a new eye on the rubber product you make or buy 
See the difference color makes. See your Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Representative or write the address below for full infor- 
mation on PARACRIL OZO and the advantages it offers. 


Naugatuck Chemical 





Dept. A Elm Street 


Division of United States Rubber Company Naugatuck, Connecticut 


ftubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices 


CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. Elmira, Ontario CABLE: Rubexport, MY 
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Ultrafine 


TALC 
BLACK 


Mixtures 


By R. S. LAMAR, M. F. WARNER, and H. T. MULRYAN 


Sierra Tale Co., 


is not new. Until recently, rubber chemists have 


T* use of tale as a filler in solid rubber products 
regarded talc as only a filler which provides little 


or no reinforcement, (J, 2). Basic studies concerning 
the nature of tale surfaces showed that highly platy 
talcs are strongly hydrophobic or organophilic at the 
planar crystal surfaces. Newly developed ultrafine 
grinding techniques greatly increase the extent of this 
organophilic surface (3) and such products are effec- 
tive rubber reinforcing agents, being comparable to 
fine particle carbon blacks in this respect (4). 

More recently discovered are the apparent syner- 
gistic effects of mixtures of ultrafine talc and furnace 


Abstract 


& A platy tale product of unique chemical purity, ultrafine 
particle size and high surface area is a highly effective 
rubber reinforcing pigment. Combined with SAF black 
this material greatly improves processability by reducing 
nerve, Mooney viscosity and heat build-up. SBR-1500 
vulcanizates containing a mixture of this ultrafine tale and 
SAF black show higher tensile strength and greater ultimate 
elongation than do those with equal volume loadings of 
either pigment alone. 


This paper was presented at the Fall Meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, American Chemical Society, New York, N. Y 
September 16, 1960. 


South Pasadena, Calif. 


blacks, particularly SAF black, in SBR-1500 (5). 
The substitution of varying amounts of an ultrafine 
talc for SAF black by volume, improves: 
(1) Physical properties 
(a) Tensile strength—increases from 4400 to 
as high as 4600 Ibs./sq. in 
(b) Ultimate elongation — increases from 700 
per cent to as high as 850 per cent. 
(c) 300 per cent modulus—declines from 1050 
to as low as 450. 
(2) Processing 
(a) Mooney viscosity—reduced. 
(b) Heat build-up—reduced. 
(c) Nerve—reduced. 
(d) Extrusions—smoother. 


Compounds 


This discussion covers three distinct series of ultra- 
fine talc/SAF black mixtures using SBR-1500 poly- 
mer. Tables I and II show the compounds used for 
two of these series in which an all-black masterbatch 
has been blended in various ratios with an all-talc 
reinforced compound. In Table I the all-tale re- 
inforced compound contains 75 phr ultrafine talc, 
the level which provides the highest tensile strength 
and ultimate elongation (6). In this series the amount 
of light process oil decreases as the amount of ultra- 
fine talc increases. Previous studies showed that at 
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FIG. 1—Particle size distribution of ultrafine tale (Mistron Vapor). 


75 parts tale and below, additions of process oil re- 
duce the physical properties of ultrafine talc reinforced 
SBR. However, at higher loadings (100 to 200 phr 
ultrafine talc), additions of small amounts of process 
oil are beneficial (7). 

In Table II the all-talc reinforced compound is at 
a loading of 61.2 phr, the same volume loading as the 
all-SAF black extreme. The total amount ‘of light 
process oil remains constant in these compounds. 

In Tables I and II the amounts of sulfur and Altax 
vary as the black/tale ratio changes. In all cases, the 
presence of a polyethylene glycol is essential to the 
development of the best reinforcing effects of the ultra- 
fine talc. Previous publications indicate the reasons 
for these compounding adjustments (8). 


Raw Materials 


Ultrafine Tale—Mistron 
South Pasadena, Calif.) shows these properties: 








Vapor (Sierra Tale Co., 





Chemical composition—essentially pure hydrous 
magnesium silicate. 
Specific gravity—2.75. 
Particle shape—platy, micaceous. 
Particle size: 
(a) Surface area—20 m?/g by BET-N, ad- 
sorption. 
(b) Surface mean diameter—0.5 microns by 
gas permeability. 
(c) Particle size distribution—see Figure 1. 
Color—white. 


SAF/SBR-1500 Masterbatches — Baytown B-169 
(United Carbon Co., Houston, Texas); Philprene 
6604 (Phillips Chemical Co., Borger, Texas). Both 
masterbatches consist of 100 parts 1500 type poly- 
mer, 40 parts SAF black and 5.0 parts light process 
oil. 

SBR polymer—S- 1500 (Shell Chemical Co., Torrance, 
Calif. ). 

Polyethylene glycol—Triethylene Glycol and Poly- 
glycol E-300 (Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. ). 

Light Process Oil—Bearflex LPO (Golden Bear Oil 

Co., Oildale, Calif.). 

Benzothiazyl disulfide—Altax (R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y.). 

Sulfur—Tube Brand, conditioned 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Calif.). 

Zine oxide—Pasco (lead-free, French process) (Pacific 
Smelting Co., Torrance, Calif.). 

Stearic acid (Vopcolene Division, Emery Industries, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Antioxidant—Aminox (Naugatuck Chemical, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.). 


sulfur (Stauffer 





Compounds were prepared on a 4 by 8-inch Thropp 
laboratory mill with cold water circulating through 
the mill rolls. Sample slabs were cured for six dif- 
ferent times, both below and above the optimum cure 
time as judged by tensile strength. 
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FIG. 2—Increased tale percentage gives 
increases in tensile strength. 





FIG. 3—Substitution of some tale for SAF 
black also increases elongation. 


FIG. 4—Modulus values increase, then 
drop as tale exceeds 20 per cent. 


Testing 

An Instron tester, operated at a jaw separation 
rate of 20 inches/minute, measured tensile strength, 
elongation, tear strength and moduli according to 
ASTM procedures. Mooney viscosity, scorch and cure 
rate, and Shore A hardness were established by 
ASTM methods on the appropriate instruments. 

Figures 2 through 13 show the test results, some 
of which are most unusual and merit special com- 
ment. Replacement of a portion of the SAF black 
with ultrafine talc results in marked increases in ten- 
sile strength and elongation (Figures 2 and 3). 
Modulus values increase slightly then drop as _ this 
replacement exceeds 20 per cent of the SAF 
(Figure 4). 

In Series 1, Shore hardness shows a steady increase 
as SAF black is replaced with ultrafine talc. In Series 
2, where the total volume loading of black and talc 
remains constant, hardness reaches a maximum at a 
60/40 ratio of the two pigments (Figure 5). Tear 
resistance declines in both series as tale content in- 
creases (Figure 6). 

Permanent set in tension increases as tale content 
increases (Figure 7). Compression set does not fol- 
low set in tension and is greatly reduced in Series 2 
by blending ultrafine talc and SAF black (Figure 8). 
Bashore rebound reaches a maximum in both series 
with a blend of the two pigments (Figure 9). Spe- 
cific gravity of the vulcanizates increases as ultrafine 
talc (Sp.G., 2.75) is substituted for SAF _ black 
(Sp.G., 1.80) (Figure 10). 

Mooney viscosity drops from 63 for the all-black 
compound in Series 2, to 30 for the ultrafine talc 
reinforced compound (Figure 11). Mooney scorch 
and cure rate are both shortened as ultrafine talc is 
used to replace SAF black (Figures 12 and 13). The 
use of a polyethylene glycol of 6000 molecular weight 
increases both scorch time and cure rate. Delayed 
action accelerators accomplish the same purpose. 

In a third series (9), ultrafine talc was added to 
the black compound of Series 1. In this manner the 
total pigment loading increased in 10 phr steps to 
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TABLE I—75 PHR TALC-REINFORCED COMPOUND IN 
Stx MIXTURES WITH SBR-1500 MASTERBATCH 


Ratio, —_—_—— —Parts by Weight 
SAF/Talc 100/0 80/20 60/40 40/60 20/80 0/100 


Philprene 6604 145.0 116.0 87.0 580 290 — 
Zinc oxide 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 So 3a 
Stearic acid 2.0 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.2 1.0 
Sulfur 1.75 2.0 225 250 25 38 
Altax 1.50 1.30 1.10 0.90 0.70 0.50 
SBR-1500 — 20.0 40.0 60.0 80.0 100.0 
Mistron vapor - 15.0 30.0 45.0 60.0 75.0 
Triethylene glycol — 0.7 1.4 2.1 2.8 3.3 
Aminox 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 


PABLE II—61.2 PHR TALC-REINFORCED COMPOUND 
IN Stx MIXTURES WITH SBR-1500 MASTERBATCH 


Ratio, ine Parts by Weight——————— 
SAF/Talc 100/0 80/20 60/40 40/60 20/80 0/100 


145.0 116.0 87.0 58.0 29.0 — 


Baytown B-169 
5.0 5 5.0 5.0 


Zinc oxide 5.0 
Stearic acid 1.5 
Sulfur 2.0 
Altax 2.0 


§ 
1. 1.5 1.5 
a 
1. 
SBR-1500 - 0.( 
_- ea 
0. 


0 

5 

». 2.8 3.0 
7 ? ; 0.8 0.5 
) 80.0 100.0 
2 48.9 61.2 
5 “ } 2.29 2.86 

1.0 fi 3 4.0 5.0 


Mistron vapor 
Polyglycol E-300 
Light process oil 





90 phr. Tensile strength rose from 4100 to 4300 by 
the addition of 10 phr talc. At 30 phr talc, in addi- 
tion to the 40 phr SAF black in the masterbatch, the 
tensile strength returned to 4100 Ibs./sq. in.—the 


same as the all-black masterbatch. In this series, 
modulus, hardness and tear resistance increased as 
the total pigment load was raised with increasing 
amounts of talc. Contrary to what might be expected, 
Mooney viscosity fell from 57 at 40 phr SAF to 54 
at 40 phr SAF plus 35 phr tale. Beyond this loading, 
it began increasing. Equally important, the highly 
nervy character of the all-black masterbatch was 
markedly reduced at 10 phr talc and completely cor- 
rected by the addition of 30 phr. 
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FIG. 5—Series | Shore hardness increases 
with tale; Series 2 maximum is 60/40. 
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FIG. 6—Tear resistance of both Series | 


and 2 declines as tale content increases. 


FIG, 7—Permanent set in tension increases 
as the per cent talc is increased. 
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FIG. 8—Compression set (Method B, 22 
hours at 70°F.) is greatly reduced in Series 
2 by blending tale and SAF black. 


Conclusions 

Ultrafine talc is a valuable light colored rubber re- 
inforcing pigment. When used alone it gives tensile 
strengths comparable to ISAF black and exceedingly 
low Mooney viscosity in SBR-1500. When combined 
with furnace black it provides still greater reinforce- 
ment and overcomes the processing difficulties com- 
monly associated with these blacks. These effects are 
most pronounced with ultrafine talc/SAF black 
combinations. 
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FIG, 9—Bashore rebound reaches a maxi- 
mum in both Series | and II with blend 
of the two pigments, tale and SAF. 
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FIG. 10—Specific gravity of the vulcan- 
izates increases with an increase in the 
content of talc. 
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FIG. 13—Mooney cure rate is also short- 


FIG. ||—Mooney viscosity drops from 63 
for all-black compound to 30 for all talc. 


FIG. 12—Mooney scorch is shortened as 
talc percentage increases. 


ened with decline in the per cent of black. 
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Compounding and Processing 
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mers have taken place rapidly over the past few 

years since Professors Ziegler and Natta an- 
nounced the new catalysts which made regulated poly- 
merization feasible. The scientific importance of this 
work was, of course, of the utmost significance: it 
marked a breakthrough of yet another previously im- 
penetrable technical barrier. In the rubber field the 
use of these and other catalysts made possible the syn- 
thesis of polymers markedly similar to natural rubber 
and, in addition, led to the production of stereospecific 
polybutadiene, which exhibits interesting properties 
in its own right. 

As would be anticipated from the close structural 
similarity of cis- 1,4 polyisoprene to Hevea, the prop- 
erties and characteristics of the two materials are 
strikingly alike. The differences which do occur may 
be modified by a broadened appreciation of specific 
techniques for handling the synthetic material. It is 
the intention of this paper, therefore, to discuss not 
only the similarities but also to suggest approaches 
which have proved successful in obtaining the opti- 
mum performance of one of the polyisoprenes, Shell 
Isoprene Rubber, and to consider briefly its role in 
the overall rubber picture. 


D EVELOPMENTS in the field of stereoregular poly- 


Historical Background 


As important as the scientific achievement of syn- 
thesizing stereospecific rubbery polymers undeniably 
was, the intense interest which followed their dis- 
covery was undoubtedly heightened by developments 
which had occurred on the commercial side of the 
rubber industry. Despite the availability of other 
synthetic rubbers, natural rubber was still required 
in many important end uses, and shortages in supply 
appeared imminent. 

This paper was presented before the Second International 
Synthetic Rubber Symposium, London, England, October 11 to 13, 


1960. It is printed here through the courtesy of Rubber and Plastics 
Age (London), sponsor of the meeting. 
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Immediately after the close of World War II as 
natural rubber began to return to normal marketing 
channels, it appeared that the huge SBR capacity 
which had been built up might be largely redundant. 
In the immediate post-war years, the U.S. govern- 
ment found it expedient to encourage the use of SBR 
by American manufacturers. Soon thereafter, how- 
ever, as the war-devastated economies assumed re- 
newed vigor, the consumption of rubber grew sub- 
stantially, proceeding so rapidly that by 1955-56 it 
was found necessary to enlarge the production capac- 
ity for SBR and other synthetics. Whereas world SBR 
capacity (excluding Eastern Europe) was only about 
1,000,000 tons in 1955, it is now estimated at over 
2,000,000 tons (including plants under construction ). 

The end of this substantial growth is not yet in 
sight. It is obvious from the per capita rubber con- 
sumption of various countries that future rubber re- 
quirements can be expected to grow at a very substan- 
tial rate as living standards improve throughout the 
world. SBR and other synthetics can be used in a 
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FIG. |—Structural representations of the three principal molecular 
patterns of polyisoprene: cis-, trans-, and 3,4-. 
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FIG, 2—Infrared spectra of polyisoprenes. 


wide variety of applications to provide high quality 
rubber goods, and it is anticipated that the usage of 
these synthetics will continue to grow in many end- 
use applications. 

An important segment of the rubber industry, 
however, requires substantial quantities of natural 
rubber because of certain applicational requirements 
for specific properties which were provided, up to 
now, only by this material. The productive capacity 
of natural rubber, unlike the synthetics, has been 
relatively static and not as immediately responsive to 
increased demand, because of the seven years re- 
quired for newly planted acreage to mature. It is ob- 
vious that with an anticipated constantly-increasing 
demand and relatively static supply the dangers of an 
imbalance would tend to become increasingly severe. 

It is also obvious from estimates of the 1965 de- 
mand picture, for instance, that although a substantial 
growth in the use of non-stereospecific synthetics has 
been projected, the requirement for Hevea is substan- 
tially larger than recent production. A portion of 
this potential deficit may be obtained from anticipated 
increased natural rubber production in certain areas, 
such as Malaya. But any such increase could be par- 
tially offset by decreased production in other produc- 
ing areas. For these reasons the commercial avail- 
ability of cis- 1,4 polyisoprene and other stereoregular 
polymers which may be used in place of Hevea is of 
vast significance to the rubber consumer. 

Usual analytical chemical techniques have been in- 
adequate to characterize natural rubber fully. They 
are likewise deficient for the purpose of making a full 
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comparison of cis-polyisoprene with Hevea. Some 
properties are of value, however, in drawing certain 
comparisons of these two materials. Typical values 
for some of the more important properties of cis- 1,4 
polyisoprene are shown in Table I. As with natural 
rubber the properties may be considered broadly in 
two principal categories, i.e., rubber hydrocarbon 
content, and non-rubber content. 

Of the former, one of the important considera- 
tions is the structural composition of the polymer. 
The three principal molecular patterns of polyisoprene 
—cis-, trans-, and 3,4—are depicted in Figure 1. 
Perhaps the best single method of determining these 
structures is by means of infrared analysis, and in 
Figure 2, infrared scans of Shell Isoprene Rubber, 
Hevea and Balata are compared. It is evident that the 
differences between Hevea and the synthetic polymer 
are very small. The differences in absorption peaks 
between cis-polyisoprene and Hevea on the one hand, 
and the all trans-polyisoprene, Balata, are as would 
be expected, quite marked. In the analysis of these 
scans, refined techniques as described in detail by 
D. W. Fraga (/) are being used. These are based on 
extended methods of analysis of structures in natural 
rubber resulting in a firmer basis in determining the 
structural composition of synthetic elastomers. 

Another important characteristic of high molecular 
weight polymers is intrinsic viscosity (I.V.). Shell 
Isoprene Rubber is produced with an I.V. of approxi: 
mately 8 dl/g, which corresponds to an average mo- 
lecular weight (viscosity average) Mv, of about 2,- 
100,000. The polymer is essentially linear with prac- 
tically no branching and does not contain any gel. 
This I.V. was selected to provide an optimum balance 
of physical properties. Although factory processing 
considerations suggest the desirability of polymeriza- 
tion to a lower I.V., material handling, storage, and 
shipping problems would be encountered which 
would more than offset potential process advantages. 
Cis-polyisoprene, at an 1.V. of approximately 8 dl/g, 
requires breakdown for factory processing, but this 
does not present any unusual problems inasmuch as 
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FIG, 3—Variation of bulk viscosity with molecular weight. 
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the polymer breaks down in a manner similar to that 
of natural rubber. 

Polymers in the I.V. range indicated above have 
shown an unexpected behavior when measuring 
Mooney viscosity. In natural rubber it is well known 
that as molecular weight increases, the resulting 
Mooney viscosity of the polymer also increases, as 
shown in the dotted line of Figure 3. It was antici- 
pated that the relationship of Mooney viscosity to 
molecular weight of isoprene rubber would follow the 
same course. It has, in fact, been found that the 
Mooney viscosity does not follow a straight line re- 
lationship with respect to molecular weight. Instead, 
as the latter exceeds approximately 600,000, the 
Mooney viscosity starts to fade off into the “region of 
false Mooneys.” In these areas the subnormal 
Mooney viscosities are not caused by lower actual 
Mooney viscosity but rather are due to a cleavage of 
the rubber in the Mooney cavity, yielding distinct 
pieces of rubber, which results in a measurement of 
the friction between the cleavage planes, rather than 
a measurement of plastic flow of the polymer in shear. 
This behavior is similar to that of butyl rubber and 
of high molecular weight SBR. 

As isoprene rubber is subjected to milling or mas- 
tication in the Banbury mixer, the apparent Mooney 
viscosity values will normally increase until a mo- 
lecular weight of approximately 800,000 is reached. 
Further mastication will then result in the more nor- 
mally anticipated reduction of Mooney viscosity. 

The color and aging characteristics of the polymer 
are of considerable significance in various end uses. 


The isoprene rubber is virtually colorless because of 
its inherent high chemical purity and the absence of 


color-forming bodies. This inherent light color is 
protected through the manufacturing process and 
storage by the addition of a non-discoloring, non- 
staining antioxidant, and enables the ultimate con- 
sumer, by the use of additional antioxidant, to protect 
the light color through subsequent processing steps 
and use of the finished article. 

The ash content of the material is quite low and 
consists mainly of calcium compounds with a prac- 
tically complete absence of heavy metal prodegrad- 
ents. This consideration obviously suggests greater 
inherent stability and also good electrical properties. 


Compounding 


The preceding discussion indicates that the iso- 
prene rubber is markedly similar to Hevea in many 
of its important physical characteristics. This similar- 
ity carries over to the techniques employed in fabricat- 
ing the polymer and in the properties of the product 
made from it. Nevertheless, some differences between 
cis-polyisoprene and natural rubber have been ob- 
served and these minor differences should be taken 
into account in order to obtain optimum properties 
from the synthetic product. Because the synthetic 
polymer has been available for only a relatively short 
time, considerable work is still under way on its proc- 
essing and formulation. Thus the data accumulated 
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FIG. 4—Accelerator variations in isoprene rubber tread stocks. 


to date should be considered as a starting point for 
possible modification to suit individual processing and 
property requirements. 

In the early work with cis-polyisoprene, the fre- 
quent occurrence of properties divergent from those 
obtained with Hevea in the same formula were thought 
to indicate a need for formulation changes. Subse- 
quent work has shown that differences in physical 
properties between the polymer and Hevea are not 
so much due to the need of compounding variation 
as to the need for proper processing. When satisfac- 
tory mixing procedures are employed, the physical 
properties of the synthetic and natural rubber are, 
normally, sufficiently similar that compounding 
changes are neither necessary nor desirable. 

The 300 per cent tension modulus is one property 
of cis-polyisoprene that does show some deviation 
from natural. When evaluated in stocks of similar 
composition, the 300 per cent modulus of the syn- 
thetic rubber vulcanizate is generally several hundred 
pounds below that of the comparable Hevea vulcani- 
zate. In those applications where it is deemed desir- 
able to increase the modulus of the polyisoprene 
rubber to that of natural, it may be found necessary 
to increase the acclerator content by amounts up to 
20 per cent. Figure 4 shows the properties imparted 
to polyisoprene by some of the usual accelerators 
and combinations. Substituted thiazoles, or other 
types with low melting points, are preferred because 
of easier dispersion. It has also been found that 
higher modulus can be obtained by replacing the nor- 
mally used pine tar with a petroleum product such 





TABLE I—TyPICAL PROPERTIES OF 
RAW SHELL ISOPRENE POLYMER 


White 

Antioxidant Hindered Phenolic Type 
Structural Purity 92.0% cis-1,4 Polyisoprene 
Organic Acid, %w. 1.35 

Ash Content, %w. 0.40 

Intrinsic Viscosity 8.0 dl/g 

Weight Average, Mole. Wt. 2,500,000 

Mooney Viscosity 55 

Density at 77°F. 0.92 gm/ml 


Color 
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FIG, 5—Effect of lecithin-triethanolamine on Shell isoprene rubber 
cure rate. 


as Dutrex 739. Other normally acceptable methods 
of increasing the modulus are also applicable. 

Gum stocks based upon cis-polyisoprene tend to 
exhibit reversion on over-cure, which has been re- 
ferred to as a “peaky” cure. This tendency can be 
largely overcome by adding a mixture of triethanola- 
mine-Soya Lecithin (1.5 phr of 5 per cent triethanola- 
mine—95 per cent Soya Lecithin) to the formulation. 
The effect of this mixture in preventing reversion is 
illustrated in Figure 5. On the other hand, reinforced 
black cis-polyisoprene stocks do not exhibit this same 
tendency to reversion and hence the addition of tri- 
ethanolamine-Soya Lecithin to such compounds is un- 
necessary. Except for these compounding modifica- 
tions, experience has shown that substitution of iso- 
prene directly for Hevea has given satisfactory end 
results. : 


Processing 


Reference has already been made to the importance 
of using the proper processing techniques for poly- 
isoprene in order to obtain optimum properties from 
the finished product. The fundamental cause of the 
difference in mixing characteristics of cis-polyisoprene 
and Hevea is probably the tendency for the synthetic 
material to cleave under stress at elevated tempera- 
tures. Because of this, the processor may obtain a 
false impression that the rubber is adequately broken 
down, due to the “false Mooney” obtained, and hence 
begin the addition of compounding ingredients too 
early. When this is done, the polymer obviously is 
unable to accept the filler properly and poorly mixed 
batches are obtained with subsequent adverse effects 
on physical properties. 

These difficulties can be overcome readily by the 
proper use of a mastication or breakdown step before 
the addition of fillers and other compounding ingredi- 
ents. Unlike the case of natural rubber, it is unneces- 
sary to perform this breakdown in a time-consuming 
and expensive separate operation before the normal 
mixing cycle. In Banbury mixing, the breakdown can 
be achieved most efficiently by carrying it out as a 
first step of a normal single pass mixing operation by 
the addition of approximately 0.25 phr of Pepton 65 
to the rubber and mixing this combination until a 





temperature of about 200° to 225°F. is achieved. Ac- 
tivators, fillers, plasticizers, and other compounding 
ingredients can then be added and mixed. 

Straightforward mill mixing is accomplished by 
banding the rubber on the mill. After addition of 
peptizer (as suggested above) mixing is continued 
for three to four minutes. All subsequent additions 
are performed in a manner similar to Hevea. Satis- 
factory dispersion of curatives may be accomplished 
most conveniently either by blending the curatives 
into the batch at a temperature moderately above 
165°F. or by the use of the masterbatching technique. 

In some applications where high green strength 
is required, it has been found desirable to use a mix- 
ture of cis-polyisoprene and natural rubber. Prefer- 
ably, such compounds are made by blending a natural 
rubber masterbatch with a polyisoprene masterbatch. 
Alternatively, a single step mixing can be performed. 
In this case, the polyisoprene portion of the blend 
should be peptized as described, after which the pre- 
viously broken down natural rubber portion can be 
added to it and the blend then compounded and 
mixed in the normal manner. 

It has generally been found that with the exception 
of the Banbury temperatures most processing opera- 
tions proceed more smoothly when the temperatures 
of the equipment—amills, extruders, calenders, etc.— 
are maintained at a somewhat lower temperature than 
that normal for Hevea. 


Properties of Vulcanizates 


The striking similarity in properties between natural 
rubber and isoprene can be illustrated by an examina- 
tion of physical properties in practical formulations. 
In Table II and Figure 6, the formula and stress-strain 
properties of a gum type compound, such as may be 
used in elastic bands, are shown, while in Table III 
and Figure 7, formulas and stress-strain properties of 
the two materials are compared in a tread stock; in 
Table IV and Figure 8, similar data are illustrated for 
a carcass compound. 

While comparisons of physical properties are in- 
structive, a more meaningful impression of the poten- 
tialities of a new polymer may be obtained by a cor- 
relation of these physical properties with various 
important end use requirements. Before examining 
various applications in which the material has been 
evaluated, it should be noted that immediately-foresee- 
able supplies of cis-polyisoprene, as well as other syn- 
thetic stereoregular polymers, will be relatively small 
in relation to total natural rubber availability. For 
this reason, the average per cent usage of the newer 
synthetics will be quite small. Under these circum- 
stances, it would appear that they will be used prin- 
cipally as blends with natural rubber, or by themselves 
in those applications where there is a considerable 
economic or technical incentive. 

One of the principal areas in which large quantities 
of natural rubber are required because of certain in- 
herent properties—such as low hysteresis—is the 
manufacture of heavy duty truck tires. Because cis- 
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TABLE II—FORMULATIONS FOR GUM TYPE 
COMPOUND 


Shell Isoprene Rubber 100 

No. 1 Rib Smoke Sheets — 

Zinc Oxide 5.0 
Stearic Acid 3.0 
Antioxidant 1.0 
Sulfur 2.00 
Santocure 0.70 





polyisoprene has essentially identical hysteresis char- 
acteristics its potential use in the manufacture of truck 
tires should be of considerable interest. The similar- 
ity between the two products in resilience, heat build- 
up and tear strength is shown in Figure 9. 

Although truck tires have been made commercially 
using 100 per cent polyisoprene, limited availability 
of the polymer forced early curtailment of this opera- 
tion. Unfortunately, these tires were made before a 
fully satisfactory mixing technique had been evolved, 
and reliable information on tread wear was not ob- 
tained. Subsequently, a considerable number of tire 
tests have been run using 50 per cent blends of poly- 
isoprene and natural rubber and these treads exhibited 
wear characteristics approaching those of natural rub- 
ber. Similar results were obtained when old carcasses 
were retreaded with polyisoprene-natural rubber 
blends. 

Another major potential use for cis-polyisoprene in 
tires is in carcasses. Supplementary properties of 
stock employing isoprene in carcass compounds are 
shown in Figure 10. Very favorable results have 
been obtained in factory-scale evaluations of poly- 
isoprene in carcass compounds in blends as high as 
50 per cent with natural rubber. To date, the use of 
100 per cent cis-polyisoprene in carcass stocks has 
been impractical on a factory scale, the principal 
difficulty experienced being the failure of the skim- 


TABLE III—FORMULATIONS FOR TIRE TREAD TYPE 
COMPOUND 


Shell Isoprene Rubber 100 a 
No. 3 Rib Smoke Sheets — 100 

Zinc Oxide .... 5.0 5.0 
Stearic Acid 3.0 3.0 
BLE Antioxidant 1.0 1.0 
HAF Black 50.0 50.0 
Dutrex 739 5.0 -—— 
Pine Oil 5.0 
Sulfur 2:75 7B 
Santocure l 0.50 


TABLE I¥V—-FORMULATIONS FOR CARCASS TYPE 
COMPOUND 


Shell Isoprene Rubber 100 
No. 3 Rib Smoke Sheets 
Zinc Oxide 

Stearic Acid 

BLE Antioxidant 

FEF Black 

Pine Oil 

Sulfur 

Santocure 

Benzothiazyl disulfide 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 





coated stock te maintain satisfactory cohesion when 
wrapped around the bead. This problem is not due 
to a lack of tack in the polyisoprene, since good co- 
hesion is experienced when the stock is initially 


bonded around the bead. However, there is sufficient 
plastic flow in the rubber that the joint tends to sepa- 
rate upon standing. 

Use of isoprene rubber in sidewalls is very promis- 
ing. The synthetic has shown a distinct advantage 
over natural rubber because of improved mold flow 
characteristics, in turn leading to fewer mold defects 
on the surface of the sidewall. When blended with 
neoprene, the flow benefits, and good color charac- 
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FIG. 6—Stress-strain properties of gum 
compounds. 
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FIG. 7—Stress-strain properties of tread 
compounds. 
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FIG. 8—Stress-strain properties of carcass 
compounds, 
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teristics of the synthetic offer considerable promise in 
white sidewall tires. 

In non-tire applications, the excellent color of 
cis-polyisoprene rubber has been a distinct advantage. 
The light color, along with the other typical properties, 
are used to good advantage in such items as swim fins, 
washing machine gaskets, and bumper rings. It is 
obvious that light color is an advantage only if it can 
be retained in use. Figure 11 shows the color charac- 
teristics of white stocks before and after 40 hours of 
ultraviolet light exposure, as a function of the per cent 
light reflectance, thus indicating light stability equiva- 
lent to Hevea. 

Rubber thread has been successfully manufactured 
from 100 per cent isoprene rubber as well as from 
50 per cent blends with Hevea. Thread containing 
100 per cent isoprene exhibits a definite color su- 
periority over that made with Hevea. Freedom from 
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tread type compounds. 
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contamination, another prime advantage of the syn- 
thetic, is also of paramount importance in this appli- 
cation. 

This property is of critical significance in such items 
as intravenous feeding connectors and rubber bands. 
The latter in turn benefit from another property 
unique in the material—greater elongation. Rubber 
bands made from 100 per cent cis-polyisoprene com- 
monly have tensile strengths over 4,000 pounds/ 
square inch and 1000 per cent elongation at break. 

One of the requirements for many molded goods is 
the necessity for excellent compound flow in order to 
fill intricate designs in the mold cavity properly. Com- 
pounds based upon isoprene have markedly superior 
flow characteristics, as compared with natural rubber. 
Fewer rejects and sharper definition are obtained 
when molding products such as drug sundries, wind- 
shield wiper blades, and electrical connectors. 
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FIG, |!—Color stability of typical white stock vulcanizate. 


In addition to excellent mold flow, the manufacture 
of electrical connectors requires a polymer with good 
electrical properties. While dielectric strength, vol- 
ume resistivity, and dielectric constant are essentially 
equal for both polyisoprene and Hevea, as shown in 
Table V, the synthetic material holds a distinct ad- 
vantage in lower water absorption by virtue of its low 
ash content. 

It is evident from these representative practical ex- 
amples that cis-polyisoprene can be used satisfactorily 
in a wide variety of products where natural rubber 
had previously been required. 


Anticipated Future Developments 


Cis-polyisoprene is still a relatively new product, 
and considerable research and development is cur- 
rently under way to effect improvements in its prop- 
erties and performance. One such area involves the 
possibility of reducing the organic acid content. Al- 
though necessary for both processing and vulcaniza- 
tion, many applications require only minimum quan- 
tities of fatty acids. Maximum usage of cis-polyiso- 
prene in these end uses requires a reduction in those 
fatty acids. 

Similarly, there is evidence indicating that improve- 
ments in some physical properties such as tensile, 
modulus, and heat build-up would result if the ash 
content of the synthetic were reduced further. If 
this were achieved, it is anticipated that improvements 
in electrical properties over current satisfactory levels 
would also be realized. 

Although the color and color stability of the present 
product are considered to be excellent, even further 
improvements in these characteristics appear possible. 

Rubber consumers have been concerned for some 
time over the potential shortages of natural rubber, as 
anticipated increased demands appear likely to out- 
strip possible increased availability. Although greater 
use of SBR and other well known synthetic rubbers 
will assist in preventing severe shortages, natural 
rubber supplies would not be adequate to fulfill the 
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TABLE V—ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 
Shell Hevea 
Isoprene No. 1 


Property Rubber RSS 


Water Absorption—Meg/cm’* @ 158°F. 
20 Hours 
7 Days 
14 Days 


0.324 
0.766 
1.126 


Dielectric Strength—Volts /mil. 585 
Volume Resistivity 
Dry 
Wet 
Dielectric Constant (1KC) 
Dry 2.59 2.64 
Wet 2.69 2.95 
Dissipation Factor (1KC) 
Dry .0002 
Wet .0004 


OO1T 
0011 


“Resistivity exceeds limits of measurability of test equipment. Values 
reported as greater than 10 ohms/cm. 


Test Formulas for Electrical Evaluations 


Test Formulas 
Shell Isoprene Rubber 100 = 
No. 1 Rib Smoke Sheets — 100 
Stearic Acid 2.0 2.0 
Zinc Oxide .. 5.0 5.0 
Benzothiazyl disulfide 1.0 1.0 
Zinc dimethyldithiocarbamate 0.1 0.1 
Sulfur 3.0 

111.1 111.1 

Cure Time 
Shell Isoprene Rubber 
No. 1 RSS 


30 minutes at 292°F. 
15 minutes at 292°F. 





requirements in end uses where its particular prop- 
erties are essential. 

Experience has shown that stereospecific elas- 
tomers, such as cis-polyisoprene, can be used very 
successfully in applications heretofore requiring major 
quantities of natural rubber. With the advent of com- 
mercial production of these new polymers, supplies of 
rubber having the properties required in these end 
uses will be sufficient to permit the manufacturer to 
use whichever of the available rubbers best suits his 
application requirements. 

Announced capacities for the production of stereo- 
specific polymers in the U. S., which are expected to 
be in place by the end of 1962, total about 200,000 
tons/year. In addition, Shell and others have an- 
nounced intentions to construct plants outside the 
U. S., but in most cases planned capacities were not 
stated. If the total is assumed to be approximately 
100,000 tons/year, total capacity for stereoregular 
polymers outside Eastern Europe would soon be 
about 300,000 tons/year. This amount, in addition 
to anticipated natural rubber supplies, would appear 
to be sufficient te satisfy estimated demands at least 
through 1965 and probably somewhat beyond that. 
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science and engineering have resulted in many 

improvements in the methodology of quality con- 
trolling. However, in many companies, the improve- 
ment of personnel attitudes and abilities is of far 
greater importance for improvement of quality and 
reduction of quality losses than any technological 
changes. As a matter of fact, even in those plarits 
badly needing better equipment, methods or materi- 
als, the prime requirement for such advancement is 
better interest and knowledge on the part of certain 
employees. The reader is referred to the “Quality 
Control Quiz” in Part I of this series (RUBBER AGE, 
February, 1961). Introspection into self and sub- 
ordinate attitudes, training, and personnel relations 
improvements is again suggested. 

There are numerous books on the engineering as- 
pects of quality controlling, specifications, laboratory 
techniques, non-destructive product tests, life testing, 
process instrumentation and automation of control, 


B wien and rapid advances in all branches of 


and many others. This brief section cannot replace 
the need for technical training, but it is hoped that 
it will encourage the technical control executive to- 
ward a study-in-depth of those areas of control en- 
gineering which may have been overlooked by some 
rubber manufacturers. 


Specifications and Standards 


There are two rather conflicting ideas or principles 
of specifications and one of the problems in industry 
is the confused intermixing of them. One purpose of 
a specification is to specify limits of acceptability. In 
this case, the specification defines as exactly as prac- 
tical the requirements and the permissible variations 
from some nominal or central values. 

However, many specifications do not really define 
limits. Instead they present aims or information on 
“expected” characteristics. As such they are more 
descriptive than definitive, and of little use in quality 
decision-making. Even in those cases where the speci- 
fication sheet contains exactly worded tolerances, the 
idea in the mind of the specification writer, user, or 
both, may be that these are really “general guide 
lines,” and not actually intended to limit acceptance. 

A specification should reduce confusion on require- 


This fifth and concluding section on quality controlling methods for the rubber com- 

pany discusses the problems of specifications; visual standards; 100 per cent sort- 

ing inspections; automatic process controls; and non-destructive laboratory and 
life testing techniques. 
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ments, but many specifications in the rubber industry 
(unfortunately, also elsewhere) increase misunder- 
standing by not meaning what they purport, or by 
vagueness which encourages individual interpretation. 
Often definite and required limits are intermixed with 
guide-type information in such a manner that no one 
is quite sure which is which! This is almost as true 
of customer-supplier contracts as it is of intra-com- 
pany technical-production instructions, and in both 
instances there is reluctance to specify logical and 
enforceable limits due to (1) lack of engineering 
knowledge or good judgment (sometimes disguised as 
“lack of time”) and (2) past habits of non-enforce- 
ment. 

Modern quality control requires definite standards 
and specifications. These should not be written just 
for the purpose of having a specification, and certainly 
should not contain useless details or instructions which 
can logically and safely be left to operator judgment. 
In many cases these must represent a logical com- 
promise between quality, and costs or ease of manu- 
facture. In some instances, they must be based on 
experienced technical judgment, in place of exact, 
proven facts. However, the executive who believes 
these compromises preclude definite specifications 
should realize that if specifications are not defined 
at a high level, they most certainly will be individually 
defined at operator or inspector levels. (While the 
responsible executives and engineers cannot decide 
if maximum defect size should be 1/16 or 3/32, some 
personnel are passing 1/4 and others are scrapping 
1/64!) It is realized by the writers that there must 


always be judgment in product or process evaluations 
and decisions. One major accomplishment of good 
specifications is to define the extent and level of that 
judgment. 

An impartial, routine quality control audit of speci- 
fication- or procedure-compliance is suggested to ad- 
vise management of the extent to which these are en- 


forced. In cases where they are not, review of the 
specification should be made before change in past 
operating practices is considered. There are many 
specifications, the enforcement of which would serve 
no useful purpose. These should be revised and not 
permitted to discourage a program of logical specifica- 
tion enforcement. 

The establishment of visual standards is an im- 
portant problem in some rubber companies. These 
are required in instances where it is not practical to 
define quality in words and often the problem seems 
hopelessly complex, with great varieties of standards 
required. It has been the experience in many plants 
that the standards need not be so extensive as was 
first believed. A logical plan usually follows these 
steps: (1) collect data on types of defects, their fre- 
quencies and seriousness; (2) establish management- 
approved decisions on acceptability; (3) select a 
small group of representative samples, normally 10 
to 50, to illustrate acceptable, borderline, and rejec- 
table standards for major defects; (4) train personnel 
in these standards, with follow-up reviews and work 
samplings; and (5) arrange for special decisions to 
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be made promptly by the QC head when necessary. 

Many custom or multi-line plants have a wide va- 
riety of customer requirements, and much “judgment” 
is used to determine what is acceptable to each ac- 
count. In some instances this is necessary, and effec- 
tively done by a competent chief inspector. In many 
other cases both the need and the accuracy of de- 
cision are highly questionable. In plants where this 
is a Major item of quality cost, impartial review should 
be made of customers’ actual demands and of inspec- 
tion practices. Often it will be found that a simple 
set of standards will replace the need for much indi- 
vidual decision, with improvement in both internal 
costs and customer acceptance. 


Inspection Methods 


In recent years there have been many engineering 
improvements in inspection equipment and methods. 
These include better lighting, handling methods, in- 
spection recording systems, automatic or semi- 
automatic gauges and other testing devices; and also 
improvements in personnel-engineering to better select 
and train inspectors. 

In those factories where there is appreciable 100 
per cent sorting or physical testing (visual or 
gauging), consideration should be given to improve- 
ment of methods through industrial engineering, and 
also to sampling through statistical techniques; for 
the latter, see Part III of this series (RUBBER AGE, 
April, 1961). 

Good lighting is most important in all inspection 
work. Older lighting levels are often inadequate, and 
increases to 200 foot candles, or more, are helpful 
in many cases. Attention should also be given to 
background contrasts, color, and harshness (shadow 
casting) to improve defect detection. For example, 
black items should not be inspected on a white belt; 
a blue-tinted light will aid in detecting yellow stains 
on white rubber articles; a side spot light will fre- 
quently better detect small blisters or orange peel than 
will normal fluorescent light: an operator-adjustable 
light level may improve morale and attention. Elec- 
trical companies in many areas offer free advice or 
literature on lighting problems to their customers. 

The principle of bringing work to the inspector, 
such as in conveyorized inspections, will decrease 
physical effort but may cause more monotony and 
mental fatigue than frequent inspector movement. On 
repetitive conveyor inspections good engineering must 
consider both human abilities and human interests. 
The practice of making jobs simple, automatically 
encourages lack of attention and interest. Often a 
high, or variable, speed conveyor requiring frequent 
inspector activity, making of reports, summoning su- 
pervisor on special troubles, etc., will give better 
quality assurance than a simpler and slower inspec- 
tion system. 

In some instances an inspector may spend a minor 
portion of his time doing inspection, the bulk being 
in getting material, recording results, packing items 
after inspection or other tasks not relevant to his main 
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purpose. In such cases, improvements in work ar- 
rangements, handling equipment, or data recording 
devices (see Part IV of this series, RUBBER AGE, 
May, 1961) are all helpful and may also make the 
job more practical for girls, older men, or handi- 
capped persons, with resultant interest or ability 
improvements. 

In many companies there is interest, but reluctance, 
regarding incentive systems for inspectors. Actually, 
there seems to be no special objection to incentive 
inspections. All incentive systems should encourage 
good quality as well as high quantity, and this applies 
equally to production and inspection jobs. It is cer- 
tainly understandable that any incentive which offers 
no extra premium for good work, nor penalty for bad, 
will encourage the employee to think that manage- 
ment is more interested in volume than in quality. 
The writers have seen many instances of successful 
incentive for inspection, provided the plan made pro- 
visions for some routine sampling verification (usually 
negligible in cost) and gave either extra bonus for 
low sorting errors, or penalized for periods of high 
errors by reverting to day work, requiring re-sorting 
of rejected lots, etc. In other cases, there have been 
good inspection incentive records without these safe- 
guards, where management had skill in selection, su- 
pervision and encouragement of pride in workmanship. 

None of the above should be construed to imply 
that the writers basically favor piece work systems. 
Especially for the small company, the best incentive 
bonus system may be a simple one of profit sharing, 
considered as earned, not a manager’s gift. For any 
company the best encouragement of job attitude is 
management and supervisor example, plus an appre- 
ciation of the individual employee’s abilities. How- 
ever for those companies with inspectors and produc- 
tion operators in the same union, and operators on 
incentives, it seems both fair and necessary that in- 
spectors be paid similarly. Not to do so will tend 
to reduce competence and effort in the inspection 
group. 


Non-destructive Tests 


Advancements in the past ten years in radiography, 
ultrasonics, electrostatic or penetrant particle inspec- 
tions; as well as developments in air, electronic and 
optical gauging; in automatic weight sorting; color- 
sensing and surface finish measurements all have ap- 
plications in certain areas of 100 per cent, or sample 
testing, of rubber products. 

In radiography alone, increased sensitivity of flu- 
oroscopic equipment, including soft rays of special 
use on rubber and plastics; availability of isotopes; 
the reduced operating costs of paper or Polaroid 
printing; and the speed and sensitivity of xeroradio- 
graphic processes have all contributed to spread X-ray 
type inspection into rubber and allied applications not 
even considered a few years ago. The rubber com- 
pany with problems of locating internal defects (blis- 
ters, foreign matter, reinforcement alignment, lami- 
nations, variations in thickness under stress, etc.) will 





do well to have its QC manager become familiar with 
such techniques. 

In ultrasonics, there has been even less rubber ap- 
plication to date, partly through unfamiliarity or 
through the unfavorable preliminary experiences of 
poorly qualified personnel. Here, as in many areas 
of quality control, there is a need for men with knowl- 
edge both of the company’s problems and of the 
methodology of other industries. Due to the ease 
with which ultrasonic inspection results can be auto- 
matically recorded or used to activate sorting or con- 
trol mechanisms, the methods seem worthy of further 
investigation for rubber defect problems. 

To date, particle inspections have been confined 
to hard rubbers. With further developments, or in 
combination with low temperatures, they may have 
some broader potentials. (Under such special limita- 
tions, it would seem to the writers that even eddy cur- 
rent tests, now so popular on metals, might have ap- 
plications to certain compounds, farfetched as this 
may seem at present. ) 

Dimensional gauging developments, utilizing non- 
contact air, optic, or nuclear principles, seem es- 
pecially promising in certain rubber fields. Of these, 
only X-ray or nuclear thickness (density) checking 
aS a process control is presently in wide use, but the 
usage seems sure to spread in application to finished 
product testing as well. Likewise, developments in 
electronic or hydraulic load cells for precise and 
rapid weighing offer improved prospects for both 
feedback controls and product sortings. 

Developments in both product non-destructive test- 
ing and automatic process controls are certain to ex- 
pand rapidly and, based on the trend of test and 
control developments in recent years, it seems likely 
that the rubber QC manager of the future may be 
required to have his principal training in physics or 
electronics, rather than in chemistry, mechanical en- 
gineering, or statistics. 


Laboratory Tests 


Techniques in control laboratory testing of materi- 
als, in-process and final product have also advanced, 
though perhaps not so spectacularly as the above. 
Here there have been new equipments to measure 
physical and chemical properties with increased 
speed and precision, plus new measures of rubber 
quality characteristics. Details of many of these are 
well documented in rubber literature. Unfortunately, 
many of the current tests have had rather limited 
correlation with performance results and there is a 
growing feeling among some rubber technical men 
that the industry needs further new measures of uni- 
formity, to better predict both production characteris- 
tics and product performance. The statistical prin- 
ciples of experimental design and correlation should 
be helpful here in further research into cause-effect 
relationships of rubbers and rubber processes, and 
development of better laboratory measures of quality. 

Principles of work simplification and planning, 
equipment maintenance and calibration, measures of 
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technician or operation error, personnel training, and 
improvements of records are all of importance in the 
test laboratory, as in production itself. Especially in 
the smaller laboratories, very seldom does the chief 
chemist give adequate industrial engineering attention 
to improving his service/cost ratio, or have real sta- 
tistical knowledge of his test reproducibility and true 
accuracy. 


Automatic Controls 


To date, there has been less automation of rubber 
mixing, milling, molding and finishing operations than 
in some metal or plastic operations. However, it 
seems certain that there will be major progress in 
this direction, expedited by both economic and qual- 
ity considerations. Although especially true for com- 
panies producing many thousands of similar items, 
this may also come about in custom operations, in- 
volving similarity at certain phases of manufacture, 
more rapidly than many expect. 


The long range future of quality controlling will, 
in the writers’ opinions, lie largely in the automatic 
control of operations. The QC manager need hardly 
concern himself with whether or not there is to be 
instrumentation and computers, only with who in 
the industrial family is to be in charge of this control 
effort. If not done by the QC engineers, it will surely 
be done by other engineers. 


There are today such improved instruments for 
quality control as nuclear gauges, infra-red radiation 
pyrometers, photocell or sonic location indicators and 
electric weigh scales—all automatically adjusting op- 
erations in place of former hand methods of control. 
In many instances, the use of these has been dictated 
by the need for closer control, rather than desire to 
reduce labor costs. Tighter specifications, both for 
tolerances and for reliability percentages, seem certain 
to encourage further applications. 


There are, and always will be, operations that re- 
quire the skill and judgment capabilities found only 
in the human brain. But there are many others that 
need, instead, the repetitive reliability and electronic 
reflexes of much simpler devices. Automation will 
not replace brains. Instead it should free brain power 
from monotonous tasks not worthy of human intellect. 
The QC manager should keep abreast of develop- 
ments in automatic controls and apply these logically 
to problems requiring only the simplest of decisions, 
but, requiring them with unwavering attention, sen- 
sitivity of measurement, and high speed of response. 


Performance Life Testing 


Service performance standards and comparisons are 
of critical importance in many rubber items, as in 
other types of products. The government specifica- 
tions requiring breakdown, environmental life testing, 
and other destructive tests on samples have done 
much to encourage better engineering of actual serv- 
ice requirements and better developmental testing of 
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new designs. Ever increasing competition will further 
extend this work. 


The dual problems facing the quality control head 
in his evaluation of performance tests are those of 
(1) correlation of test with actual service and of (2) 
determining statistical significance on usually very 
limited samplings. Most life testing is done under 
accelerated conditions with dubious relationship to 
those stresses that are encountered in more normal 
circumstances of use. 


Wear tests of tires, impact tests on battery cases, 
long boiling of baby feeders, and high torque failures 
on couplings may have little value in measuring end 
usefulness, either because the quality tested is not the 
major (or important) type failure, or because the test- 
ing method differs significantly from customer treat- 
ment. Whenever practical, the QC manager will do 
well to supplement accelerated testing with actual field 
usage, which although slower, may be surer in evalua- 
tions. Without this, he may find, to his sorrow, that 
even past correlations are not always reliable with 
new materials or new designs. 


Special Techniques 


The statistical methods of life test planning and in- 
terpretation have advanced to special techniques. 
These have been necessary in many cases due both 
to small numbers of tests and due to special concern 
for evaluation of the portions of production falling 
at the extremes of distributions. In much life testing 
the principal concern is for the worst one per cent 
(or less), and it is of little comfort to know that 90 
per cent of the production will stand up in use. Even 
the practice of making life performance tests much 
more severe than actual service is often of little help 
without engineering assurance that we are measuring 
the correct condition, and statistical assurance that 
our estimates of limiting values are safe. There are spe- 
cial courses and texts in life testing, but these nor- 
mally require a solid mathematical statistics back- 
ground. 


Summary 


In every plant the engineering aspects of quality 
control are many, varied, and important. These may 
range from inspector incentives to process instrumen- 
tation, and the QC group must have knowledge in 
fields of mechanics, electronics, material handling, 
lighting, radiography, and many others. Naturally, the 
QC head cannot be expert in all of these, perhaps 
not in any; but he must have both the foundation 
knowledge to recognize possible solutions to quality 
and quality-cost problems, and also the personal in- 
itiative and interest to keep informed on many of the 
engineering developments and applications in quality 
controlling—both in his own industry, and in others. 
In short, he must not be a rubber expert with limited 
knowledge of quality controlling, but rather a quality 
control engineer with interest and experience in 
rubber. 
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Statistical Design of Experiments 


for 


Process Development of 


By S. A. FRANKEL 


Organic Chemicals Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


TATISTICAL tools are having a profound effect 
upon research, development and _ production 
studies in the chemical, textile and metal indus- 

tries. The specific tool under study here is the use of 
the methods of statistical analysis in process develop- 
ment and improvement of an existing chemical 
process. 

The experimental design and how it was used to 
estimate the contours of a chemical system is de- 
scribed briefly. The approach of running an experi- 
mental design and ultimately estimating the contours 
of the MBT yield was used to explore empirically 
the relationship between yield of MBT (response 
variable) and the controlled variables of time and 
temperature. 


The Chemical Problem 


Although mercaptobenzothiazole was known and 
synthesized as early as 1887 (/, 2), this compound 
received little attention until 1921 when Sebrell and 
Boord (3) found it to be an effective accelerator in 
rubber vulcanization. From there to commercializa- 
tion was a short step requiring only four years to take. 

Now mercaptobenzothiazole and its derivatives are 
among the most important vulcanization accelerators. 
MBTS, or benzothiazyl disulfide, for example, prob- 
ably has more end use applications than any other 
single accelerator. 

The problem under study here is the manufacture 
of mercaptobenzothiazole by the autoclave reaction 
(1) of aniline, carbon bisulfide and sulfur at 250°C.: 

NH9 
+CS5+S— 


i 
gC SH+H9S 
(1) 


No medium is used. 
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FIG. I—An array of points showing 
plotted coordinates of the levels of x; 
and x2 functioning in an as yet unknown 
relationship. 


There are many different explanations of the mer- 
captobenzothiazole-forming reaction (4-/4). The high- 
est obtainable yields were probably 50 per cent. By 
using a 15 to 20 per cent excess of carbon bisulfide 
over aniline and sulfur, however, Kelly (/5) obtained 
75 to 95 per cent yields of mercaptobenzothiazole 
with and without venting the pressure developed dur- 
ing autoclaving. The mercaptobenzothiazole product 
was essentially free of anilinobenzothiazole. Kelly’s 
disclosures helped to develop an economical process 
to produce mercaptobenzothiazole commercially. 

Introduction to the Statistical Method. Several 
methods of attack are available to the research or 
development chemist for exploring an unknown re- 
lationship between some response variable (such as 
per cent of theoretical yield), and one or more con- 
trollable variables (such as time and temperature). 
The situation in which the response variable, y, for 
example, is an unknown function of two controlled 
variables, x; and Xz, i.e.: 


x f (X:, X2) (1) 


An experimenter may start to investigate this un- 
known relationship by choosing initially interesting 
levels of x, and x, and observing the response at these 
points. This maneuver may be followed by other trials 
at different settings of x, and x, until the experimenter 
is satisfied that he has an understanding of the nature 
of the unknown function. 

Plotting the coordinates of the levels of x, and x, 
for such an experimental program might give the ar- 
ray of points illustrated in Figure 1. 

Experimental programs of this form are often hard 
to judge because interpretation of the results will vary 
from worker to worker. Since the program has no 
clear endpoint, attempts to write a description of the 
“completed” program require considerable ingenuity 
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FIG. 2—A systematic analysis of variables x: and x. over a grid 
of setting might reveal this pattern. 


on the part of the author if he is to make his efforts 
appear logical. 

There is a more systematic method of exploring 
the unknown relationship (1). An experimental trial 
can be run over a grid of setting of the variables x, 
and x, and the response observed at each of these 
points. A plot of the levels of x, and x, forming 
such an experimental program might give the array of 
points illustrated in Figure 2. 

If all the observations shown in Figure 3 had been 
recorded, for example, the response can be mapped 
by means of a contour diagram as illustrated in 
Figure 4. 

This contour diagram provides the experimenter 
with an excellent empirical appreciation of the nature 
and form of the unknown function. Combinations of 
controlled variables that will give identical yields can 
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FIG. 4—A contour diagram mapping the responses of Figure 3. 
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FIG. 3—Hypothesized observations of an experimental program. 


be rapidly determined and/or the directions to higher, 
or lower, responses can be quickly appraised. The 
“sense” or “feel” for the nature of the response func- 
tion is now readily communicable to other research 
workers. These diagrams can often provide hints as 
to the nature of the true functional relationship be- 
tween the response and the controlled variables. 

Although mapping an unknown function will an- 
swer most of the questions asked of an experimenter, 
this technique of data accumulation requires a great 
many experimental trials, particularly if the number 
of controlled variables is more than two. In this ex- 
perimental situation, therefore, what is required is a 
system for estimating the contour lines that does not 
require a large number of experiments. 

If the response variable y is a continuous function 
of the controlled variables x, and x, throughout the 
region of interest to the experimenter, then the 
function 

y £(X:, X2) 
may be represented by a Taylor’s Series expansion. 
The first order series representing the function may 
be written as: 
y Bo + Bix: + Boxe (2) 
In this equation, the coefficients 8,, 8, and f» are, 
for the moment, unknown. 

If the true functional relationship associating y with 

X, and x. were: 
y 70 + 3x: — 6x2 


then setting y’ — 70 gives the equation 3x, —6x, = 0. 
Everywhere along this line, the response equals 
seventy units. Setting y’ 60, 65, 70, etc., provides 
a system of parallel straight lines. When plotted to- 
gether, they give the contours of a plane surface as 
shown in Figure 5. 

If the unknown function is planar (or near planar) 
in nature throughout the region of interest to the 
experimenter, then this mathematical model can be 
used to describe the function. If the response, y, 
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FIG. 5—A system of parallel straight lines results from plotting 
of the equation 3x; — 6x, — 0, and giving to y the values 60, 
65, 70, etc. 


is recorded at a sufficiently diverse number of points 
in the space of x, and x., the coefficients in the mathe- 
matical model can always be estimated by least 
squares. The contours of equal response predicted by 
this fitted equation then become the empirical rep- 
resentation of the function. 

If a response is nonplanar, a second order Taylor’s 
Series expansion can be often used to good advantage: 

Y = Bo + Bix: + Bx 

Bui + BX" + BieXiX: (3) 
If y is set equal to a constant, equation (3) is that of 
a simple conic in the coordinate system defined by 
x, and x,. Depending on the size and signs of the 
coefficients, this equation can generate a circle, ellipse, 
parabola, hyperbola or even a straight line. If the 
true contours of the unknown response resemble any 
of these figures, this mathematical model will be of 
value. Once again, if sufficient data are available, 
all the coefficients in this model can always be esti- 
mated by using least squares. 

Special arrays of settings of x, and xX», called ex- 
perimental designs, can be used to determine contours 
of the system under study. These experimental de- 
signs require few points and lead to easy least squares 
calculations. They can also provide all the informa- 
tion necessary for estimating the coefficients and the 
attendant desirable statistical properties. 

To illustrate such an experimental design, imagine 
that only the seven experimental points illustrated by 
the circled points in Figure 3 are run. To the obser- 
vations recorded at these points, the second order 
mathematical model fitted by least squares becomes: 
3.50x: + 2.50x: 


Y= 
- 4.00x:X2 (4) 


= 87.00 
4.25x.° — 2.56x,’ - 


Here, y’ stands for the predicted value of y. Setting 
y’ 70, 80, 90 gives the estimated contour lines 
illustrated in Figure 6. The estimated contour sys- 
tem now does a good job of approximating the origi- 
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FIG. 6—Estimated contour lines plotted from the predicted value 
of y as derived from the encircled numbers in Figure 3 and 
Equation (4). 


nal contour system. This appreciation for the nature 
of the unknown function illustrated in Figure 4 was 
obtained from only seven experimental points. 


Experimental 


Autoclave and Autoclaving Procedure: The auto- 
clave supplied by the American Instrument Company 
had the following dimensions: inside diameter 3 
inches; depth 10% inches; capacity 1,200 c.c. The 
charge was agitated by a motor-driven rocking device 
and heated by an electrical jacket. Temperature was 
obtained continuously on an L&N recorder via thermo- 
couple immersed in the autoclave charge. 

The charge was weighed into the autoclave. The 
autoclave was assembled, connected to a pressure 
gauge and then heated to the desired reaction tem- 
perature (range 220 to 290°C.) in 70 to 100 minutes. 
Pressure readings were taken by initially creating a 








> Xx; 


FIG. 7—Proposed experimental “octagonal rotatable design." 
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INITIAL EXPERIMENTAL 
REGION 
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12 OBSERVATIONS 


FIG. 8—Contour diagram calcu- 
lated from second order mathe- 
matical model, Equation (5). 


nitrogen backpressure to prevent plugging the lines 
with melt. Generally, pressure build-up was already 
evident at about 50°C. on the first 30 minutes of the 
heating cycle. The autoclave was held at temperature 
for the desired reaction time (range of 2 to 20 hours). 

The autoclave was allowed to cool by standing 





TABLE I—TABULATED RECORDING OF First 12 RUNS 


Response 
—Design Levels Controlled Levels (Yield) 
Run Time Temp. 
No. X: x (ir) (C3 % MBT 
1 ] 0 4 250 R3.8 
2 l 0 20 250 81.7 
3 0 0 12 250 82.4 
4 0 0 12 250 82.9 
5 0 l 12 220 84.7 
6 0 ] 12 280 57.9 
7 0 0 12 250 81.2 
V2 V2 

8 6.3 229 81.3 
, 2) 
V2 V2 

9 si 6.3 271 83.1 
eo) | 
\ e) \ 5 

10 - 17.7 229 85.3 
2) - ] 
\ » ] \ 5 

11 — 17.7 274 cf ae | 
2 2 

12* l 0 4 250 82.0 


*Run 12 was not originally requested, but completed and used in 
the calculations 
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overnight. Residual pressure was noted on opening 
the autoclave the next morning. 

Sodium hydroxide solution was added to the solids. 
The autoclave was resealed and allowed to shake for 
one hour to insure complete solution. The resultant 
solution was removed from the autoclave and assayed 
for determination of mercaptobenzothiazole yield. 

Experimental Design and Statistical Analysis: Cer- 
tain statistical requirements must be met if a response 
surface is to be estimated by using a second order 
mathematical model such as equation (3). A suffi- 
cient number of observations must be taken to be 
able to estimate all the coefficients in the model. The 
settings of x, and x, should be chosen so that each 
observation provides as much useful information as 
possible concerning the response surface. A valid 
measure of experimental error and a measure of the 
“lack of fit” of the fitted mathematical model must 
be provided. 

There are experimental designs, i.e., arrays of set- 
tings of x, and x, known that require very few ob- 
servations and possessthese optimum qualities (16, 17). 

The experimental design proposed for the mercap- 
tobenzothiazole study, called an “octagonal rotatable 
design,” is illustrated in Figure 7. The coding mech- 
anisms used to relate the levels of the controlled vari- 
ables to those of the design variables are: 


Time (hr. ) 12 
xX, — ——_____—___, x; 
8 30 


Temp. (°C.) — 250 


The coordinates of the design points (x,, x.), the as- 
sociated levels of the independent variables (time, 
temperature) and the observed responses (yield) are 
recorded in Table I. 
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TABLE II—TABULATED RECORDING OF RUNS 13 AND 
14 
Response 


—Controlled Levels— (Yield) 
Temp. 


—Design Levels 
Run Time 
No. Xi Xe (He.) €€) % MBT 


13 —!l 1 4 280 82.1 
14 I —l 20 220 88.5 


TABLE III—TABULATED RECORDING OF Runs 15, 
16, AND 17 
Response 
—Design Levels ~—Controlled Levels (Yield) 
Run Time Temp. 
No. Xi (Hr.) €C.) % MBT 
15 — 289 84.4 
16 sa 2 265 85.2 
17 280 83.2 





The second order mathematical model fitted by 
least squares is 


1.01x;, — 8.61X2 T 
~ 8.76X2° — 7.20XiX (5) 


y = 82.17 
1.40x,’ 


The contour diagram calculated from this model is 
shown in Figure 8. Outlines of the technique of these 
calculations are given by Davies (/8) and Box (19). 

The repetition of the design points x, = 0, x, = 0 
and x, - 1, X. = O provided an estimate of the ex- 


perimental error natural to this study. The standard 
deviation of a single observation was estimated to be 
1.09 per cent. Since the responses ranged between 
the limits 58 and 85 per cent, this magnitude of the 
experimental error was not considered too high. 


These results indicated that high mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole yields would be possible under two condi- 
tions: high temperatures with a short time interval, 
or low temperatures with a long time interval. As a 
result, two further experiments were tried; (see 
Table Il). These responses, illustrated by crosses in 
Figure 9, illustrate the utility of the fitted contour 
lines. Re-estimating the coefficients in the model with 
these new observations included gave 

y 81.63 — 1.92x, — 7.46x2 1.99x; 
— 7.69x2° — 8.82x:X2 (6) 
To examine further the possibility of high mercapto- 
benzothiazole yields at short time intervals and high 
temperatures, three more experimental trials were 
conducted. (See Table III). 


X5 (TEMPERATURE ) 
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last 








17 Observations 





FIG. 9—Final contour system 
based on a total of 17 observa- 
tions and the second order model. 
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As before, the model was refitted for the array of 


17 runs giving 


\ 81.11 2.09x 6.76x2 -+ 1.15x 
5.41x 9.49x.x (7) 


The additional observations did not materially change 
the form of the fitted equations. The final contour 
system based on all 17 observations is shown in 
Figure 9. 

The contour representations of the response of mer- 
captobenzothiazole to changing levels of temperature 
and time indicate that: 


(1) Yield as a function of time and temperature is 
not a simple planar response, but requires a sec- 
ond order model. 


Simultaneous high levels of temperature and time 
have a deleterious effect on the response (yield). 


Low levels of temperature (about 220°C.), if 
held a long time, will generate high mercapto- 
benzothiazole yields. 


A good possibility exists that medium to high 
temperatures (250° to 280°C.) over a short 
period of time (3 to 5 hours) may also produce 
high mercaptobenzothiazole yields. 


The region defined by the limits of 4 to 8 hours 
and 235° to 255°C. encloses an area where the 
response is almost everywhere equal to 82 to 83 
per cent of theoretical. 


Coming Soon... 
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Lignite Tar Fractions as Antioxidants and Plasticizers for Rubber—By R. A. Clark and W. J. Mueller, Battelle 


Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


The findings of this investigation, heretofore unreported, indicate that certain of the fractions from lig- 
nite tar may prove useful as antioxidants for natural rubber and SBR and as plasticizers for SBR, and 


neoprene and nitrile rubbers 


Incorporation and Dispersion of Ingredients in Rubber—By I. Drogin, United Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. 


A complete, step-by-step analysis of materials and the factors influencing their mixing characteristics. 
The article also contains a sequential-type chart showing Banbury procedures (with times) for dry mix- 


ing various types of stock 


Abrasion Testing on a Modified DuPont-Grasselli Abrader—By Z. Rigby, Rubber Research Association, Haifa, 


Israel. 


This article describes a simple and practical laboratory method of studying abrasion of tread, and other 
compounds, and the relation between compounding and processing on the one hand, and abrasion re- 


sistance on the other. 


PLUS R/A SPECIAL INDUSTRY REPORT 


\ Leased Staff: Temporary Help Can Pay Off in Savings—By John H. Frank, Manpower, Inc. 


Temporary help can save the rubber manufacturing firm money by permitting flexibility in payroll with- 
out long-term commitments. Case studies show how. 





FIG. |—Special Air Force order for hose being made up in the production department. 


New Simplified Production Control System 


By H. S. MILLER 


Superintendent, Production Control, 
Rubber Div., Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


> A tanker loaded with jet fuel was 
waiting offshore near an airbase in 
Turkey when the order for 500 feet of 
10-inch hose in 25 foot lengths it 
needed arrived at the Buffalo plant of 
Hewitt-Robins. When this rush order 
arrived it had to be translated into 
some 40-step factory — specification 
sheets. 

Previously, before the fabrication 
could even begin, these specifications 
would have had to have been individu- 
ally typed, then proofread and cor- 
rected. Probable elapsed time: half a 
working day. Instead, however, a new 
system using office copiers has been in- 
stituted for preparing these factory spe- 
cifications and a potential bottleneck at 
this point has been eliminated. On the 
Air Force order, shown being made up 
in Figure 1, the system enabled the 
shop to begin work almost immedi- 
ately; specifications were completely 
prepared in a matter of minutes. 

The marine hose is only one of the 
products produced by the Rubber Di- 
vision of Hewitt-Robins. Each prod- 
uct, from small molded rubber items 
and 3/16-inch twin welding hose to 
18-inch oil suction and discharge hose 
for tankers, requires its own set of 
factory specifications. Tanker hose is 
almost always made on a custom basis. 
It has been the most difficult problem 
in production control because specifica- 
tions for 35 to 40 steps have to be spe- 
cially written. Our technical depart- 


ment writes these specifications, listing 
the data on all diameters for any one 
type. For example, we might have 
specifications for one kind of hose in 
4-, 6-, 8-, 10-, and 12-inch diameters. 

When we formerly received an order 
for that hose in a 10-inch diameter, we 
had to excerpt the right data for that 
diameter from the mass of specifica- 
tions for all other sizes. This data then 
had to be transcribed each time onto 
a factory specification sheet, some of 
which run to three or four pages. It 
would take a clerk typist four hours to 
finish the job, often longer. Then each 
sheet had to be proofread and cor- 
rected. 

Under our new system, which cuts 
this operation down to about 15 min- 
utes, a master file of separate specifica- 
tion sheets is maintained for each prod- 
uct and in every size it can be made 


FIG. 2—Master factory specification sheet, 
and strip of paper on which are typed 
customer's name, relevant dates, and tech- 
nical data are combined to make matrix. 


These are typewritten originals pro- 
vided by the technical department and 
coded with a product number. A four- 
inch space across the first sheet is left 
blank. 

When a customer’s order reaches the 
production control office, it carries the 
product number involved, a brief tech- 
nical description of the product, the 
data involved, the date promised, and 
the date production is scheduled. 

The master specification sheet, being 
processed in Figure 2, is then pulled 
from the file. The customer’s name, 
and dates and technical description are 
transcribed from the order form onto 
a strip of paper which is laid over the 
blank portion of the master specifica- 
tion sheet. 

The clerk typist then produces eight 
copies of the specification sheet includ- 
ing the variable information on a Veri 
fax Copier. Copies go to the various 
production departments, the shipping 
room and the time study department. 

Under the old system, stenographic 
help was almost regularly called in 
Saturdays and often at night in order 
to keep up with the work. We have no 
concrete figures on time or money 
saved with the new setup but we no 
longer require Overtime typing. 

From three to six orders per day for 
special products are handled with this 
system. Other departments, concerned 
with standard products, use the master 
specification file and make Verifax 
copies 50 to 75 times a day. Photo- 
graphic copies are also an aid when 
making changes in a set of specifica- 
tions. Formerly, the entire duplicating 
machine master needed rewriting. Now, 
the new specifications in typewritten 
form serve as the new master sheet for 
making Verifax copies. 





EDITORIAL 


TTT ELLE EEO 


Product or Package? 


®& We hold ourselves to be a friend of the ACS 
Division of Rubber Chemistry and it is in this light 
that we address ourselves to a matter which has 
been of concern to us for many years. 

It is our understanding that Rubber Division 
meetings are held so that technical information may 
be imparted and received; so that individuals have 
an opportunity to exchange not only greetings, but 
ideas, and so that each speaker has an interested 
and attentive audience. We maintain that current 
Rubber Division meetings are not responsive to 
these aims. Division meetings are pleasant enough 
—perhaps too pleasant. The state of the world in 
which we live, however, demands that we bend every 
effort to meet our technical obligations first, our 
social obligations second. 

Let us take a typical Rubber Division meeting. 
An impartial observer at a technical session might 
be struck by rather poor attendance (although this 
could be due to paper quality) and the fact that 
speakers are often forced to compete with a babble 
elsewhere in or near the meeting room. He might 
note that “job hunting” is getting to be a major pre- 
occupation. He might also bear witness to the fact 
that hospitality suites are getting less hospitable and 
more frenzied. The impartial observer might even 
come to the conclusion that there may be a better 
way to do things. 

At this point we should explain that we too like 
a “good time”, that we too like to laugh it up with 
the boys, that we too like our moments of relaxation. 
But a small voice somewhere tells us that we all 
may be forgetting our purpose—that the package 
may be getting more important than the product. 


To rectify what we consider to be a serious situation, 
we offer these thoughts: 

Decorum: When the Rubber Division meets 
with the parent society, guards are posted at the 
doors of meeting rooms so that only those persons 
wearing a proper badge are admitted. Why not have 
a similar arrangement when the Division meets by 
itself? Such an action would tend to force registra- 
tion and would go a long way toward the mainte- 
nance of proper decorum in and near meeting rooms. 

Hospitality Suites: We are of the opinion that 
this entire subject should be rethought. It should 
be evident that suppliers are vying with each other 
for attention with the end result a total blur. It 
may be that the Rubber Division membership will 
wish to consider one of these or other alternatives: 

(a) A joint hospitality suite to which all 
suppliers will contribute. One or two of the 
local rubber groups have been operating under 
this system quite successfully. 

(b) A method by which “official sanction” 
is given to the hospitality suites. The Society 
of Plastics Engineers, for example, has a ruling 
under which those companies which wish to 
provide a hospitality suite must register to do 
so with society headquarters. The company 
pays a fee based upon the size and type of its 
organization with the fees averaging about 
$200. For this sum, the company receives 
official recognition of its suite. The suite is 
noted and publicized in all official publications. 
Companies which do not register cannot pro- 
vide a hospitality suite. It is maintained that 
this official registration of suites provides a 
proper atmosphere and does much to curb 
excesses. 





Job Hunting: We do not decry this activity. We 
do feel it should be channelled properly so that it 
will work for the benefit of all. Some organizations, 
including ACS itself, utilize an “employment desk” 
where a service is provided for all members of the 
organization. This, of course, raises the question of 
who is to be charged with the responsibility of 
running this service. A disinterested executive sec- 
retary has this as one of his functions. Has the 
time come for the Rubber Division to engage the 
services of a professional executive secretary? Regu- 
lated job hunting will not detract from technical 
meetings and will enhance the orderly operation of 
all activities. 


Technical Sessions: These sessions may them- 
selves have to be reoriented. From an instructional 
point of view, educators recognize that a lecture is 
probably the poorest way to get an idea across. It 
is possible that smaller, round-table, shirt-sleeve 
sessions are more to be desired. If we must accept 
the premise of formal paper readings, however, there 
may be better ways to organize them. Instead of 
reading a full paper, authors might choose to offer 
condensed versions of their manuscripts—providing 
that the audience had a full copy of the paper 
available. 

We know that the Rubber Division has been giving 
much thought in recent years to providing preprints 
of technical papers. Providing preprints poses many 
problems—the cost factor for one. Several methods 
are employed by different organizations so that pre- 
prints may be provided. In one case, the cost of 
preprinting is borne by increased membership dues. 
In another case, preprints are sold with registration. 
Perhaps the registration fees for hospitality suites 


(noted earlier) could be utilized for the preparation 
of preprints. 

Preprinting itself is not unique. Other divisions 
of ACS do this as a regular practice. The Petroleum 
Division, with which the Rubber Division will soon 
meet in joint session, provides this service. Many 
other organizations have been providing preprints for 
years. Of course, preprinting itself poses still another 
problem for those charged with the responsibility of 
running the Rubber Division. We must return, then, 
to the matter of an executive secretary so that 
elected officers are not saddled with additional de- 
tails. However the mechanics may be worked out, 
this matter of preprinting is perennially before us. 
True, preprints are only one method by which tech- 
nical sessions could conceivably be improved, but 
it is a method worthy of consideration. 

In these few paragraphs we have touched on only 
some of the factors which tend to limit a truly 
successful Rubber Division meeting. We are aware 
of many other thoughts on the subject, such as 
holding one meeting a year instead of two so that 
papers for presentation can be more effectively 
screened. Or of limiting meetings to two rather than 
three days so that fewer and better papers will be 
presented. Certainly, there are many more facets to 
the problem. 

We feel, however, that by touching on some of 
these subjects we may give some stimulus to new 
thoughts and new approaches. We are of the opin- 
ion that if we do not take corrective measures the 
day will come when companies will have to be 
cajoled into sending their people to Rubber Division 
meetings. We respectfully submit that the time has 
come for realism. We respectfully submit that the 
time has come for action. 





NEWS REPORTS 


and industry activities 
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Goodyear Develops 
New Natsyn Process 


> Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has announced that it 
has developed a process for produc- 
ing Natsyn synthetic rubber at a 
maximum cost of 25c a pound, well 
below the current prices of natural 
rubber. The competitive price is 
made possible, the company says, by 
a new process for making isoprene, 
a basic material used in the manu- 
facture of its Natsyn rubber. 

The new isoprene process, the re- 
sult of research conducted by Good- 
year and Scientific Design Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., was described in 
a paper delivered at a joint meeting 
of the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers and the Chemical En- 
gineering Institute of Canada. The 
paper, “Isoprene from Propylene,” 
authored by V. J. Anhorn and K. J. 
Frech of Goodyear, and Gerson S. 
Schaffel and David Brown of Sci- 
entific Design, did not reveal details 
of the process, but Goodyear said 
that it uses propylene as the source 
for the isoprene. Propylene is avail- 
able in billion pound quantities as an 
oil refinery by-product. 


Equivalent Cost Factor 

Goodyear also stated that it can 
produce isoprene at a cost equiva- 
lent to or less than that of butadiene. 
Butadiene is the basic raw material 
used for the production of poly- 
butadiene rubber, one of two syn- 
thetic-naturals that are showing 
promise as replacements for natural 
rubber. The other synthetic, poly- 
isoprene, according to rubber chem- 
ists, can be used in all applications 
of natural rubber, while polybuta- 
diene is effective in about half of 
such applications. Polybutadiene, 
however, has characteristics such as 
high abrasion resistance, which make 
it preferred in such high-tonnage 
uses as tire tread rubber. 

Goodyear will produce isoprene 


"Button Pushing" 


bm A recent random survey by 
correspondents of the New York 
Times in various offices and factories 
where automation has been intro- 
duced indicated that most of the 
“button pushers” liked their new 
jobs but that many were worried 
how long they might last. 

The survey indicated that in 
Topeka, Kansas, where the most 
modern developments in tire mak- 
ing have been installed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., a 
steady expansion in employment has 
kept most workers from feeling the 
anxieties that oppress many workers 
in outmoded tire plants in the Akron 
area. 

Nevertheless, many workers, in- 
cluding one who runs a tire-shaping 
device, believe they can see the 
handwriting on the Topeka plant 
wall. They report that new presses 
can do with five men the task it 
now takes thirteen men to perform. 
Within five years they expect ma- 
chines to take over the whole tire 
process without human help. 


by the new process, as well as its 
Natsyn polyisoprene rubber and 
Budene polybutadiene rubber at its 
$20,000,000 plant in Beaumont, 
Texas, now under construction. It 
is expected to be in production by 
early next year. 


Commercial Production 


Both polyisoprene and polybuta- 
diene rubber are being produced 
commercially. Shell Chemical Co., 
a subsidiary of Shell Oil Co., manu- 
factures polyisoprene rubber and 
markets it at 28.1 cents a pound in 
truckload or carload lots. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. has begun to pro- 
duce Diene, a polybutadiene rubber, 
and is marketing it at 31l4%c a 
pound in truck or carload lots. It is 
also produced by Phillips Petroleum 
Co. 


Investigates Bidding 
By Rubber Companies 


> New York State Controller Arthur 
Levitt has launched an investigation 
of possible antitrust law violations 
in a state purchase of $336,000 
worth of tires and tubes. The trans- 
action, he reported, produced iden- 
tical bids from five major rubber 
companies in forty-five of forty- 
seven purchase categories. Con- 
troller Levitt announced that he 
would forward to Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy and to the New 
York State Attorney General a re- 
port on the purchase contract, which 
involved what was to be competitive 
bidding on enough tires to supply 
the state for a year. The major part 
of the contract involved bids on ten 
sizes of passenger car tires, twenty 
sizes of bus and truck tires, and 
seventeen sizes of tubes. 


Identical Bids Received 


According to Controller Levitt’s 
office, identical bids for all but two 
of these forty-seven categories were 
received from the General Tire and 
Rubber Co., Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., and 
United States Rubber Co. Goodyear 
was awarded the truck and bus tire 
contract and the tube contract for a 
total of $247,000, while Goodrich 
received the passenger tire contract 
for $89,000. A spokesman for the 
Office of General Services, Albany, 
N. Y., successor to the agency that 
awarded the contract, said state offi- 
cials did not know on what basis one 
identical bidder had been selected 
over another. 


> The U.S. Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
has awarded Quantum, Inc., Wal- 
ningford, Conn., a twelve-month re- 
search contract for development of 
elastomeric materials with self-lubri- 
cating properties. 
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1960 Synthetic Rubber 
Production Increases 


> The UV. S. Tariff Commission re- 
ports that synthetic rubber produc- 
tion in 1960 reached 2,952 million 
pounds, up slightly from the 2,825 
million pounds produced in 1959. 
Synthetic rubber sales in 1960 
amounted to 2,551 million pounds, 
valued at $698 million, up from the 
1959 figure of 2,601 million pounds, 
valued at $693 million. 

According to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the output of rubber process- 
ing chemicals in 1960 declined 5 
per cent, totaling 200 million 
pounds, as compared with 210 mil- 
lion pounds in 1959, The decline 
was attributed to a smaller output 
of cyclic and acyclic accelerators. 

Sales of rubber processing chemi- 
cals in 1960 amounted to 153 mil- 
lion pounds, valued at $101 million, 
compared with the 1959 total of 159 
million pounds, valued at $102 mil- 
lion. 

Production of cyclic rubbers in 
1960 amounted to 2,283 million 
pounds, compared with 2,213 mil- 
lion pounds in 1959. Sales amounted 
to 1,949 million pounds in 1960, 
valued at $469 million, compared 
with 2,006 million pounds, valued 
at $463 million, in 1959. In the 
commission’s report, data are shown 
separately for polyurethane type 
rubbers, with production totaling 6.8 
million pounds. 

Production of acyclic rubbers in 
1960 amounted to 669 million 
pounds, compared with 613 million 
pounds in 1959, an increase of 9.1 
per cent. Sales in 1960 amounted to 
602 million pounds, valued at $229 
million, compared with the 1959 
figure of 594 million pounds, valued 
at $230 million. Data for silicone 
type rubbers were shown separately, 
with 1960 production being 4.9 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Production of cyclic rubber proc- 
essing chemicals in 1960 amounted 
to 171 million pounds, compared 
with 178 million pounds in 1959. 
Sales totaled 130 million pounds, 
valued at $85 million, compared 
with 134 million pounds, valued at 
$86 million, in 1959. 

Production of acyclic rubber proc- 
essing chemicals, chiefly accelerators 
and peptizers, amounted to 29 mil- 
lion pounds in 1960, compared with 
32 million pounds in 1959. Sales in 
1960 amounted to 23 _ million 
pounds, valued at $16 million, com- 
pared with 25 million pounds, valued 
at $16 million, in 1959. 
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J. W. Berg 


C. R. Simpson 


Fill Posts at Harwick Standard 


> Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
of New Jersey has appointed John 
W. Berg as manager of its Trenton, 
N. J.. office. Assisting Mr. Berg will 
be C. R. Simpson, who was trans- 
ferred recently to Trenton from the 
firm’s home office in Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Berg received his degree in 
chemistry from the University of 
Pennsylvania. As former Pittsburgh 
district manager for Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp., he has 


New Prepolymer Process 


> A process for making a prepoly- 
mer for urethane rubbers is in the 
final stages of development at the 
Rubber Chemicals Department of 


American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. According to Dr. J. G. 
Affleck, department manager, the 
Cyanamid process is the company’s 
own and the result of a joint effort 
between process and product devel- 
opment and application research. 
Cyanamid has been investigating the 
urethane rubbers for several years. 
“Our initial product entry,’ Dr. Af- 
fleck states, “will offer several im- 
portant product and processing ad- 
vantages over other commercially 
available prepolymeric materials. 
With our product,” he continued, 
‘a processor can manufacture a rub- 
ber as soft as a crepe rubber sole 
or as hard as linoleum by merely 
selecting the appropriate curative.” 
Cyanamid plans to offer five differ- 
ent curatives for use with its prepoly- 
meric product. 


had broad experience in both the 
rubber and plastics industries. Mr. 
Simpson was graduated from Bald- 
win-Wallace College with a degree 
in chemistry. He has had experience 
in various phases of rubber chemistry 
and chemical purchasing at B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and served as Har- 
wick’s technical sales representative 
in Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky. 
and western Pennsylvania before his 
present appointment. 


Builds Research Center 


» National Lead Co., New York, 
N. Y., has begun construction of a 
new multimillion dollar research 
center in East Windsor Township, 
near Hightstown, N. J. Located on 
a 250-acre site, the research center 
will comprise separate units de- 
signed to provide specialized facili- 
ties for research and development 
work for the company’s major divi- 
sions. Construction of the first unit 
of the center is scheduled for com- 
pletion in the summer of 1962. The 
building will contain 87,000 square 
feet of laboratory, office and service 
space. Four wings will be devoted 
to research and development in the 
fields of plastics and resins, non- 
ferrous metals, paints and pigments, 
and lead chemicals. The building 
will also include a cafeteria and a 
library, as well as service and stor- 
age facilities. The present staff at 
the company’s Brooklyn Research 
Laboratories will be transferred to 
the new center. 





Speaks With Dr. Leslie Bateman 


» 


At a special conference held at the New Weston Hotel 
in New York City, Dr. Leslie Bateman, director of the 
Natural Rubber Producers’ Research Association, out- 
lined for the editors of RUBBER AGE his views on 
natural rubber; its present position aad its role in the 
future. The questions asked of Dr. Bateman and his 
direct responses, follow: 


Question: Can you tell us some- 
thing of your current research activi- 
ties; where is emphasis being placed? 

Answer: The Natural Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association’s 
program comprises (1) biological and 
biochemical work concerned with 
how rubber is formed in the tree; 
(2) fundamental and applied studies 
of the chemical reactions important 
in the processing and use of rubbers, 
i.e. mastication, vulcanization, and 
oxidation; (3) similar studies of those 
physical properties which determine 
service performance and life, i.e. 
elasticity, tear, flex-cracking and 
other failure and fatigue phenomena, 
and abrasion, and (4) technological 
investigations designed to effect im- 
provements in the use of natural 
rubber, quality and cost-wise. 

Some effort is also directed to ex- 
ploring new uses for rubber, but 
since at the present time every 
pound of natural rubber which is 
produced is consumed, this activity 
is at a research level with possible 
future eventualities in mind. It seems 
more worthwhile now to try to con- 
solidate the use of natural rubber in 
present established applications and 
direct extensions than to seek rad- 
ically new outlets which could only 
be developed at the former’s ex- 
pense. 

As the NRPRA is a co-operatively 
supported institution, not tied to a 
commercial firm and thus without 
any control at all on the marketing 
and sale of the product it is pro- 
moting, it is felt that the widest and 
most effective impact of its work 
can be made by making this com- 
plementary, rather than supplemen- 
tary, to that of industry proper. 


Question: What is the future you 
see for SP rubber? 

Answer: I see the SP rubbers 
forming a valuable group of spe- 
cialty rubbers, offering a worthwhile 
outlet to a producer of good quality 





rubber (in somewhat the same sense 
that sole crepe does) and being a 
decidedly advantageous product to 
manufacturers of special extruded 
and calendered goods. As materials 
giving improved and more economi- 
cal processing without loss of the 
excellent qualities associated with 
natural rubber, the SP rubbers are 
unquestionably in a class by them- 


selves. 


Question: Is there merit to the 
suggestion that the future of natural 
rubber lies in the field of specialty 
rubbers? Over the long run, will it 
continue to be important as a general 
purpose polymer? 

Answer: There seems to me to be 
an almost paradoxical twist in this 
question. Natural rubber is, of 
course, the supreme general purpose 
elastomer; no other rubber has the 
combination and balance of proper- 
ties—strength, tear and abrasion re- 
sistance, resilience, adhesion, proc- 
essability — which allows it to be 
used to such advantage over such a 
wide range of applications. 

However, since the over-all con- 
sumption of elastomers is increasing 
faster than the production of natural 
rubber, it is inevitable that although 
more natural rubber will almost cer- 
tainly be used in absolute amount, 
less must be used in relative amount. 
This, in turn, implies that greater 
selectivity will be exercised in its 
use and that it will increasingly be 
employed where its special qualities 
are most desired. Nevertheless, one 
can hardly envisage natural rubber 
ever being a specialty rubber in the 
sense usually understood. 


Question: Has the introduction of 
the stereo-specific rubbers brought 
about any changes in research ac- 
tivities? 

Answer: The activities listed as 
(2), (3) and (4) in the answer to your 
first question retain their pertinence 


and importance irrespective of the 
new competitive situation created by 
the introduction of the stereo rub- 
bers. But since the new element in 
this situation is a greater equivalence 
guality-wise, the economic factor 
looms larger and directs emphasis 
to the need to still further enhance 
production efficiency for natural 
rubber. Apart from more active 
agronomic research along broadly 
conventional lines, increasing weight 
is likely to be given to finding out 
how that biological factory, the rub- 
ber tree, works and how it can be 
made to do so with greater and more 
controlled productivity. In another 
direction, increasing attention is be- 
ing given to the blending of natural 
with the stereo rubbers—to promote 
their use in a complementary rather 
than in a strictly competitive manner. 


Question: Are research activities 
in natural-synthetic combinations 
bearing fruit? What are the com- 
mercial possibilities of these combi- 
nations? 

Answer: The special and really 
quite remarkable qualities of natural 
rubber-cis-polybutadiene blends have 
recently made headlines. NR-SBR 
blends are already widely used com- 
mercially, both in latex and _ solid 
rubber applications, and _ blending 
NR with certain other rubbers also 
shows promise. Superior processing 
rubbers, notably the concentrated 
form PA-80, can be used with ad- 
vantage in several synthetic rubbers. 


Question: Has the commercial ac- 
ceptance of the Heveaplus rubbers 
been satisfactory, or is it still too 
early to tell? 

Answer: We have been well 
pleased with the technical merits of 
these materials; they are perhaps the 
best “resin rubbers” available today. 
With the Natural Rubber prices pre- 
vailing over the past few years, how- 
ever, the plastic industry has been 
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able to supply somewhat similar 
products more cheaply. Because of 
this price differential we have not 
had the commercial acceptance of 
Heveaplus-MG that we should have 
liked. Nevertheless, even under 
these conditions, Heveaplus-MG still 
finds small but regular outlets in cer- 
tain specialized applications, and 
more recently, their use as adhesives 
has begun to find favor. 


Question: Have your recently or- 
ganized technical service activities 
brought to light any specific areas 
where research will be profitable? 

Answer: None of which we were 
unaware. Our Technical Service has 
re-emphasized for us that interest in 
the better use of NR continues to 
range very widely. Better ageing 
compounds, better ozone resistance, 
better cracking and flex resistance, 
cheaper formulations meeting the 
property requirements, and behavior 
of blends form the basis of the ma- 
jority of queries. 


Question: Do you contemplate a 
major research effort in any one 
specific area in the near future? 
Why? 

Answer: Without attempting to 
answer this question quite directly, 
I feel that the two topics mentioned 
in my answer to the question on 
stereo-specific rubbers are likely to 
receive special attention — for the 
reasons indicated. 


Question: Is any work going for- 
ward on natural rubber master- 
batches? 

Answer: Some work on _ these 
masterbatches has been carried out. 
However, its exploitation presents 
some difficulty and the following 
considerations should perhaps be 
borne in mind. First, the prepara- 
tion of such masterbatches on a sub- 
stantial scale, which is the only 
worthwhile scale to contemplate, re- 
quires a large unit operation so as 
to ensure uniformity and consistency 
in quality, as well as economy in 
preparation. The smaller unit scale 
of NR as compared with SR pro- 
duction is disadvantageous in this 
respect. Secondly, cost considera- 
tions dictate that non-rubber com- 
ponents of masterbatches, such as 
carbon black, be available locally, 
rather than be involved in two-way 
transport. Thirdly, any masterbatch 
must not be subject to a differential 
tariff in consuming countries—which 
may well not be the case. Fourthly, 
marketing arrangements must be 
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Seen (left to right) are 
Dr. Leslie Bateman; B. 
J. Kotsher, editor of 
RUBBER AGE; S. Ralph 
Dubrowin, Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau; and H. C. 
Bugbee, president of 
the Natural Rubber 


Bureau. 


Dr. Bateman (left) is 
interviewed by Mr. 
Kotsher. 


M. E. Lerner, publisher 
of RUBBER AGE, dis- 
cusses the world posi- 
tion of natural rubber 
with Dr, Bateman. 


favorable—which again can hardly 
be said to be so for products outside 
the ordinary grading system. 

For the present, it seems advan- 
tageous for the NR producers to 
concentrate on supplying better and 
cheaper conventional rubber, al- 
though the market not the producer 
determines the price, and for the 
further development of compound- 
ing procedures to allow the manu- 
facturer to make the best use of this 
in the most flexible manner. 


Question: To your mind, what 
will be the position of the natural 
rubber industry, say, ten years from 
today? 

Answer: The pattern of the rub- 
ber industry now emerging seems 


likely to be that which will prevail 
for a long time, certainly for 10 


years. With NR, SBR, butyl, cis- 
PI, cis-PB, and ethylene-propylene 
rubbers in the picture, the possibili- 
ties for large volume general pur- 
pose rubbers seem practically ex- 
hausted. The new competitive pres- 
sures which will develop will affect 
all these rubbers, and not only be 
directed at NR, which will certainly 
continue to be marketed profitably 
at prices easily competitive with 
synthetic rubbers—a situation which 
will bring the producers more profit 
per acre, although less profit per 
pound. 

Globally, NR is likely to be used 
to the limit of its production, which 
will probably be some 20 to 25 per- 
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cent greater than at present and from 
plantations with a higher average 
production efficiency, although in 
some countries, the U.S.A. for ex- 
ample, its usage is likely to diminish 
somewhat. The pattern of produc- 
tion will change considerably, with 
Malaya becoming far and away the 
main producing territory, a possible 
reflection being a smaller ratio of 
lower to higher grades which will 
come on the market. 

One impact of the stereo-rubbers 
may be to induce changes in the 
long-standing manner of supplying 
NR—some being made available in 
similar form and package to cis-PB 
and cis-PI. The urge to greater uni- 
formity and quality-control in the 
raw materials will be intensified by 
increased automation and such, like 
in the manufacturing industry. In 
short the NR industry will be con- 
fronted with problems of adaptation 
to conditions of change greater than 
it has had to meet before. The in- 
dustry is aware of these problems, 
is facing up to them, and in so doing 
will certainly remain one of the ma- 
jor industries of the world. 


DuPont Develops Baymal 


> Baymal colloidal alumina, said to 
be a versatile basic chemical, has 
been developed by the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
According to DuPont, Baymal is so 
versatile that in one form it is hard 
enough to machine steel or cut glass, 
while in another form it can be used 
to improve the smoothness of a skin 
lotion. The material is a white, free- 
flowing powder, consisting of clusters 
of minute fibrils of boehmite alu- 
mina. Baymal is said to have the 
following combination of properties: 
it is a water dispersible powder; it 
consists of fibrillar particles; particles 
are small and have a high surface 
area; when dispersed in water, the 
fibrils assume a positive charge; it is 
hydrophillic and organophillic; it has 
a low toxicity. 

One of its suggested uses is in 
polymer reinforcement, and is most 
likely to be obtained where Baymal 
can be dispersed to its ultimate 
fibrils throughout the polymer. In 
the case of anionic polymeric and 
elastomeric latices, incorporation 
may be achieved by coagulation of 
the latex with a solution of Baymal 
followed by filtering, drying, and 
milling to effect maximum disper- 
sion. Foam rubber can be reinforced 
by dipping it into a dilute Baymal 
dispersion and drying. 
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Dinsmore Retires from Goodyear 


> After nearly a half a century of 
service to his company and the rub- 
ber industry Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, 
vice-president, a member of the 
board of directors, and head of re- 
search and development at _ the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., re- 
tired from the company on May 1. 
The retirement of the internation- 
ally-known authority on both natu- 
ral and synthetic rubber preceded by 
two months his 47th anniversary 
with Goodyear. He will continue to 
advise the company on research and 
development projects on a consultant 
basis. 

A native of Tewksbury, Mass., 
Dr. Dinsmore graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1914 with a degree in 
chemical engineering. He joined 
Goodyear that same year in its Ex- 
perimental Department and was the 
forerunner of the company’s present 
i.700-member research and develop- 
ment staff. 

“A young man could hardly have 
entered a business when more ex- 
citing developments loomed on the 
horizon,” Dr. Dinsmore states. “Rub- 
ber science had only taken a few 








short steps forward then, and there 
were many things to be done.” 

After serving at the Bowmanville, 
Ontario, and the Los Angeles, Calif., 
plants, Dr. Dinsmore returned to 
Akron in 1921 as chief chemist and 
research director. At this period 
Goodyear was primarily a manufac- 
turer of tires and industrial products. 
Now. in addition to these two fields, 
the firm is one of the world leaders 
in the sale of synthetic rubber and 
also manufactures plastics, chemical 
materials, aviation accessories, films, 
flooring, foams and shoe products. 
All were initiated and developed un- 
der Dr. Dinsmore’s guidance. 

In 1928, Dr. Dinsmore patented 
the first water-emulsion synthetic 
rubber in the United States — the 
synthetic which was used extensively 
during World War II and later be- 
came the backbone of the synthetic 
rubber industry. 

Named assistant to the factory 
manager in 1932, he was also as- 
signed to the development of new 
products, and in that period directed 
the research that resulted in Plio- 
film, a major Goodyear product. 
Four years later he invented the 
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rayon tire and directed its develop- 
ment. The rayon tire is said to have 
blazed a path for the later use of 
nylon and other new fibers through- 
out the rubber industry. In 1939 he 
was named development manager. 

Dr. Dinsmore served as assistant 
United States deputy rubber director 
during World War II, organizing and 
directing synthetic rubber research 
and development and coordinating 
activities of both industrial and uni- 
versity laboratories. In 1943, he was 
named vice-president of Goodyear. 

In recognition of his work in syn- 
thetic rubber research, Dr. Dinsmore 
was awarded the Colwyn Gold 
Medal for 1947 by Great Britain’s 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
and the Charles Goodyear Medal for 
1955 by the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society. In 1960, he was elected a 
member of the board of directors 
of Goodyear. 

Many changes took place in rub- 
ber technology during Dr. Dins- 
more’s 47-year career. He considers 
the three outstanding and signfiicant 
changes to be: the switch from zinc 
oxide to carbon black as a rein- 
forcing agent for rubber; the change 
from cotton to rayon and nylon and 
other synthetic fibers for tire cords; 
and the development of synthetic 
rubbers. 

During his long and active career, 
Dr. Dinsmore has served as _presi- 
dent of the ACS Rubber Division, 
the Akron Section of ACS, the 
Akron Rubber Group, and the 
American Institute of Chemists; di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers and of the 
American Section of the Society of 


Cabot Names Three 


> Cabot Corp., Boston, Mass., has 
made three appointments to its tech- 
nical staff. D. Brittain Briggs, Jr., 
formerly associated with W. R. 
Grace & Co., has joined the process 
design and economic section of the 
New Products Research Department 
as a chemical engineer. Leslie H. 
Spiro, who received his B.A.Sc. de- 
gree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Toronto, has 
joined the International Division as 
European technical service represen- 
tative in special blacks. James J. 
Brennan, Jr., formerly with Phillips 
Petroleum Co., has joined the Car- 
bon Black Research Department as 
a rubber research group leader. 
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Dr. Dinsmore (left) receives the Charles 
Goodyear Medal for 1955 from J. M. Ball, 
then president of the ACS Rubber Divi- 


sion. 


the Chemical Industry in Great Brit- 
ain; a Fellow of the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry in Great Brit- 
ain, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and 
the Royal Society of Arts in Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Dinsmore states that despite 
his retirement he will continue to 
work on scientific programs. In addi- 
tion to acting as a consultant to 
Goodyear, he plans to do some 
consultation work with other com- 
panies on the management side of 
technology. “Also, I have some in- 
terests in the development of new 
processes and new products in areas 
other than the rubber industry,” he 
added. 

Another major project for which 
Dr. Dinsmore hopes to have more 
time is that of locating and aiding 
gifted children through the National 
Citizens Council for the Gifted, an 
organization which he was _instru- 
mental in forming. 


Develops Pliovic S-51 


> A low molecular weight resin, 
called Pliovic S-51, designed for 
easy mixing and said to have excel- 
lent flow properties, has been de- 
veloped by the Chemical Division of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. The new resin is a 
vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate material, 
produced as a fine, white powder 
It is reported to be particularly use- 
ful in producing rigid, molded or ex- 
truded products under limited proc- 
essing temperatures. In addition, it 
produces good film clarity, handles 
easily on calendering and milling 
equipment, and can be dissolved in 
proper solvents to make liquid plas- 
tic coatings for many applications. 


Vila Predicts Upswing 


> At a meeting of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts, George 
R. Vila, president of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y., predicted 
that the company’s sales and earn- 
ings in 1961 would match those of 
1960. By 1970, Mr. Vila stated, the 
company’s sales should reach a mini- 
mum of $1,600,000,000. Last year, 
sales were $966,833,000, and net in- 
come totaled $30,737,000, equal to 
$4.45 per share of common stock, 
after preferred dividends. 

Many of the company’s research 
projects are about to pay off in new 
products, Mr. Vila continued, 
among them a two-ply tire, Vyrene 
elastic thread, Expanded Royalite 
plastic, new types of synthetic rub- 
ber, improved plastic resins, and 
more efficient methods of making 
rubber hose and conveyor belts. 
Development of a one-ply tire is not 
far behind, Mr. Vila concluded. 


Plans New Resin Unit 
> Texas Butadiene & Chemical 
Corp.. New York, N. Y., is planning 
a commercial plant to produce its 
low molecular weight styrene-maleic 
anhydride (SMA) resins. The com- 
pany says that it may start construc- 
tion before the end of 1961. The 
company has a plant at South Miami, 
Fla., producing 1 million pounds an- 
nually of the SMA resins. It is also 
building a large pilot plant to pro- 
duce low molecular weight liquid 
polymers of butadiene. 


Cyanamid Antioxidant 


> A low-cost, non-staining, anti- 
oxidant that is expected to find use 
in dry rubber and latex applications 
has been added to the product line 
of the Rubber Chemicals Depart- 
ment of American Cyanamid Co.., 
Bound Brook, N. J. Designated Cy- 
anox LF, the new antioxidant is 
available as an early emulsifiable 
liquid for foam rubber and rug and 
upholstery backing latex applica- 
tions. 


Spencer Plans Latex Unit 
& Spencer Chemical Co., Chicago, 
Ill., is erecting a plant at Calumet 
City, Ill., for the production of poly- 


ethylene latex. The new 14,000 
square foot facility, estimated to cost 
more than $1,000,000, will have a 
capacity of over 20 million pounds 
of latex annually. The plant is sched- 
uled to go on stream by the early 
part of 1962. 





General and Seiberling 
Sign URW Contracts 


> General Tire & Rubber Co. and 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. have 
signed new two-year agreements 
with the United Rubber Workers 
union. The agreement between Gen- 
eral Tire and URW grants wage 
increases and master contract bene- 
fits to the firm’s 3,500 hourly-rated 
employees at its Akron, Ohio, and 
Waco, Texas, plants. The Seiberling 
agreement covers 1,225 employees 
at its plants in Barberton and Carey, 
Ohio. 


Grants Wage Increase 
£ 


Under its agreement with the 
URW, General Tire grants a 7'2c 
an hour increase to its hourly-rated 
tire plant workers effective June 19, 
1961, and an additional 7c an hour 
increase to be made on June 25, 
1962. In the master contract, Gen- 
eral Tire granted extension of the 
supplemental unemployment _bene- 
fits (SUB); an additional paid holi- 
day; improved vacation grants, with 
employees with 22 years of service 
receiving four weeks paid vacation; 
and other modifications in working 
agreements. The new agreement is 
subject to ratification by the mem- 
bership of the Akron and Waco 
URW locals, and will expire on May 
15, 1963. 

The Seiberling agreement pro- 
vides for wage increases of up to 
1442c an hour over the two-year 
period and an additional paid holi- 
day. Under the terms of the wage 
settlement, a 7c hourly increase is 
granted to employees in Barberton 
and a 3!'c an hour raise to em- 
ployees of the Shoe Products Divi- 
sion in Carey, both effective on 
June 19, 1961. On June 25, 1962, 
the agreement provides a 7c an hour 
increase for the Barberton employees 
and a 4c an hour raise for workers 
in Carey. 


Extend SUB Benefits 


Supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits are extended to cover a maxi- 
mum of 39 weeks, with maximum 
payments increased by $5 a week. 
In addition, employees with five 
years’ seniority who are laid off for 
more than two years will be permit- 
ted to take lump sum separation pay- 
ment rather than continuing on a 
laid-off status with seniority rights. 
Also liberalized was Seiberling’s va- 
cation program, which now provides 
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Elephants Prefer Green 


Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus insist that elephants 
are color-conscious. United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
learned this when it received an 
order from the circus for enough 
green-colored rubber matting to 
cover one-half of New York's Madi- 
son Square Garden arena, It seems 
that a few years ago the circus 
ordered bright yellow mats, and 
after using them for a while had to 
spray them with green paint be- 
cause the animals seemed to like 
that color better. The rubber mats 
are being used to replace the saw- 
dust that had decorated arenas for 
decades. Unlike sawdust, the mats 
can be rolled up, moved, and used 
again in the next town. 


three weeks vacation after 10 years’ 
service and four weeks vacation after 
22 years of service. 

SUB agreements were signed be- 
tween the URW and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the U.S. Rubber 
Co., identical to those of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., and General Tire 
and Seiberling. The agreement 
means that SUB will not be an issue 
during the URW contract negotia- 
tions with Goodrich, which began 
on May 8, and with U.S. Rubber, 
which began May 15. 

On another labor front, unfair 
labor practice charges filed by the 
United Rubber Workers union 
against the Perry Rubber Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, have been upheld by a 
National Labor Relations Board 
trial examiner. The examiner, John 
P. von Rohr, found that by refusing, 
since August 15, 1960, to bargain 
with the URW, Perry Rubber has 
engaged in unfair labor practices as 
spelled out in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

[he trial examiner’s report calls 
on Perry Rubber to bargain collec- 
tively with URW Local 601 for 
“wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, and other conditions.” 
Examiner von Rohr described Local 
601 as “the exclusive representative 
of the employees.” This, in effect, 
rules out a rival union, the Perry 
Rubber Association, which was or- 
ganized during a strike that lasted 
from August to November, 1960. 


> St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, 
N. Y., has issued a technical news 
bulletin entitled “Surface Treated 
Zinc Oxide for Rubber.” 


Butyl Latex Available 
From Enjay Chemical 


> Butyl rubber in latex form is com- 
mercially available from the Enjay 
Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. Des- 
ignated Enjay Butyl latex 80-21, the 
new material is said to be a chemi- 
cally stable emulsion of butyl rubber 
in water, containing approximately 
55 per cent solids. It is reported that 
the latex can be compounded with 
pigments, fillers, thickeners, and tack- 
ifiers, and is compatible with a wide 
range of resin and elastomer emul- 
sions. In addition, vulcanizates pos- 
sessing the environmental resistance 
and the low permeability to moisture 
and gases characteristic of butyl rub- 
ber can be prepared by curing Enjay 
Butyl latex 80-21 with sulfur, zinc 
oxide, and other ultra-accelerators. 

According to Enjay, the new ma- 
terial is especially suited for tire cord 
dipping in the manufacture of butyl 
tires. Low permeability of butyl 
films to water vapor, air, and other 
gases suggest 80-21’s use in air- 
barrier and food-wrapping papers. 
Other applications in which the new 
butyl latex is expected to find use 
include adhesives, textile dips and 
coatings, emulsion paints, roof coat- 
ings, and leather coatings. 


Quebec Hears Wright 


> A. R. Wright (Northern Electric) 
gave a talk on “Control of Extrusion” 
at the final technical meeting of the 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group for 
the 1960-1961 season, held on April 
19 at the Queen’s Hotel in Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. The speaker dis- 
cussed the viscosity dependence of 
the back flow and leakage as well as 
laboratory methods of measurement. 
According to Mr. Wright, the pres- 
sure-temperature relationships of the 
compounds are to be considered 
when operating an extruder under 
varying conditions. He explained 
that their effects should be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of process 
control. 


O'Sullivan Stock Listed 


®> Common stock of the O'Sullivan 
Rubber Corp., Winchester, Va., has 
been placed for listing on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, following final 
clearance of the company’s applica- 
tion by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The company, with 
397,761 shares of common stock 
outstanding, will be listed under the 
ticker symbol of OSL. 
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Washington Group 
Hears Talk by Borg 


> E. Leonard Borg, group manager 
of synthetic rubber and latex re- 
search and development for the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
U.S. Rubber Co., gave a talk on 
“Stereo-Regular Synthetic Rubber” 
at the Annual Election Meeting of 
the Washington Rubber Group, held 
on May 17 at the PEPCO Audito- 
rium in Washington, D.C. The 
group also elected its officers for the 
1961-1962 season. 

’The new group officers are: Presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Tharp (General 
Tire); Vice-President, Daniel Pratt 
(Bureau of Ships) ; Secretary, George 
T. Wingate (Goodyear); and Treas- 
urer, George A. Smith (National 
Security Agency). 


Stereo Rubbers Important 


In his address, Mr. Borg stated 
that since 1955 the stereo-specific 
rubbers have become _ important 
members of the family of synthetic 
rubbers. He informed the group that 
cis-1,4 polyisoprene is essentially a 
duplicate of natural rubber and rep- 
resents the culmination of a search 
for the man-made duplicate of natu- 
ral rubber. The speaker pointed out 
that cis-1,4 polybutadiene has already 
achieved considerable commercial 
success. 

Mr. Borg remarked that the amor- 
phous copolymer of ethylene and 
propylene, while not stereo-specific, 
is a further example of the broad 
field which has been opened by the 
discovery of the new catalysts. Ac- 
cording to the speaker it is also likely 
to find a place in the growing family 
of synthetic rubbers. 

The speaker illustrated his talk 
with slides and discussed the typical 
properties and characteristics of 
stereo-specific rubbers, as well as in- 
dicated uses. 


The newly-elected 1961-1962 officers of the Washington Rubber Group. Left to right: 
Secretary, George T. Wingate (Goodyear); President, Thomas A. Tharp (General Tire); 
Vice-President, Daniel Pratt (Bureau of Ships); Treasurer, George A. Smith (National 


Security Agency). 


New Bakelite Copolymer 


>A new ethylene copolymer, re- 
ported to have excellent flexibility 
over a broad temperature range and 
high resistance to stress-cracking, 
has been developed by the Union 
Carbide Plastics Co., New York, 
N. Y. Called Bakelite DPDB-6169, 
the new compound, at room tempera- 
ture, has the torsional stiffness of a 
90A Durometer elastomeric vinyl. 
Compared at —25°C., however, it is 
reported to be nine times as flexible. 
Compared with a conventional low- 
density polyethylene, it is said to be 
four times as flexible at room tem- 
perature, and three times as flexible 
at —25°C. 

The company states that with the 
flex-cracking resistance of rubber, 
the resiliency and elongation proper- 
ties of low-density polyethylene and 
the  stress-cracking resistance of 
vinyl, the copolymer can be regarded 
as a completely new material, rather 
than a modified polyethylene. Sug- 
gested applications include such 
items as industrial bellows, dia- 
phragm pumps, moldings, gasket- 
ings, and thin-walled and inflatable 
toys. 


Humble Markets Oils 


> Humble Oil & Refining Co., New 
York, N. Y., is now marketing proc- 
ess oils for the rubber industry. 
There are 21 grades in the new 
Flexon line of oils, and Humble rec- 
ommends 7 of these for their non- 
staining properties, an important 
consideration in  whitewall tires, 
houseware products, toys, and other 
light-colored rubber items. 


Second Albert Indictment 


> Sidney L. Albert, already under 
indictment for manipulating com- 
mon stock of Bellanca Corp., Akron, 
Ohio, which he formerly headed, 
has just been accused in a second 
Federal indictment, in connection 
with alleged illegal stock operations. 
Mr. Albert and four other men were 
named in a Federal indictment in 
New York with conspiring to sell 
200,000 unregistered shares of stock 
of Automatic Washer Co., a now 
bankrupt Iowa firm. The indictment 
says that the stock was sold at from 
$3 to $9 a share through the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange in Chicago. 
The conspiracy charge carries a 
maximum penalty on conviction of 
five years in prison and a $10,000 
fine. No date was set for a hearing. 
Mr. Albert also is involved in a 
number of civil suits growing out 
of transactions which enabled him 
to acquire control of Bellanca in 
1955, then known as Bellanca Air- 
craft Corp. Among these is a $26 
million dollar damage suit filed by 
Bellanca’s present management. 


DuPont Building New Unit 
> A new facility for the production 
of methylamines and their deriva- 
tives is being constructed at Belle. 
W. Va., by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. The Belle plant will pro- 


duce dimethylacetamide (DMAC), 
dimethylamine (DMA), dimethyl- 
formamide (DMF), and monomethy!l- 
amine (MMA). The new unit will 
more than double Du Pont’s produc- 
tion capacity for methylamines, pre- 
viously made only at the company’s 
Houston, Texas, plant. 





CMRA Hears Rhoad 
On Future of Rubber 


> M. J. Rhoad, manager of the Rub- 
ber & Rubber Chemicals Department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
predicted that the United States 
should have in place 120,000 long 
tons of polyisoprene capacity and 
250,000 long tons of polybutadiene 
capacity by 1965. Mr. Rhoad made 
the prediction in a talk he gave at 
the 21st Annual Meeting of the 
Chemical Market Research Associa- 
tion, held on May 17 and 18 in 
New York City. 

According to Mr. Rhoad, rubber 
demand throughout the world should 
reach 5,400,000 long tons by 1965, 
which represents a sharp gain over 
1960 when an estimated 4,300,000 
long tons were consumed. He stated 
that projected stereo-specific rubber 
capacity outside the United States is 
500,000 long tons, of which four- 
fifths will be in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The speaker remarked that the 
large figures reported for the Soviet 
Union and its satellites are not to be 
discounted. According to Mr. Rhoad. 
the 400,000 tons planned are largely 
polyisoprene and, viewed realistic- 
ally, this makes a lot of sense 


Discusses Soviet SBR 


The Goodyear manager informed 
the chemical market researchers that 
we have known that at least some 
of the Russian SBR has been of in- 
ferior quality. To keep their tire 
factories turning out acceptable prod- 
ucts, the Soviets have had to pur- 
chase substantial quantities of natu- 
ral rubber. He pointed out that since 
the Russians are tied to equipment 
and know-how based on natural rub- 
ber, a synthetic-natural rubber such 
as cis-polyisoprene means more to 
them than to the United States’ rub- 
ber industry, which has successfully 
converted the bulk of its usage to 
SBR and the older synthetic rubbers. 
He stated that owing to the develop- 
ment of stereo-specific rubbers, it 
appears that both natural rubber and 
its replacements must be capable of 
being produced and sold profitably 
at prices below 20 cents in the fu- 
ture. 

According to Mr. Rhoad, the rub- 
ber industry can look forward to the 
following developments in four gen- 
eral areas: 

A continued growth can be ex- 
pected for synthetic rubber, since 
rising world demand cannot possibly 
be met by natural rubber. 


Foreign competitors are deter- 


F. O. Holmes 


Named by United Carbon 


> Frank O. Holmes, previously man- 
ager of laboratory technical service 
for the United Carbon Co., Inc., has 
been promoted to manager of tech- 
nical service at the company’s service 
laboratory in Akron, Ohio. His 
duties now include management of 
both laboratory and field technical 
service. Mr. Holmes was associated 
with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
for 17 years, both in this country 
and in Sweden in various technical 
capacities, before joining Armstrong 
Tire & Rubber Co. as technical di- 
rector in 1952. He left the company 
in 1955 to become factory manager 
for W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., and in 
1958 he joined United Carbon. Mr 
Holmes was responsible for the de- 
sign and construction of the Akron 
service laboratory during 1959 and 
1960. 


mined to close the gap on the United 
States, which has held undisputed 
leadership in synthetic rubbers for 
20 years. 

The new stereo-specific rubbers 
will force natural rubber into a 
battle of economics that will com- 
mand a closer scrutiny of rubber raw 
materials and process costs, both in 
the United States and abroad. 

The United States synthetic rubber 
industry faces two challenges — in 
technology and marketing. It must, 
along with its petroleum and chemi- 
cal partners, sharpen technological 
skills and revive its marketing abili- 
ties. 


© Kenrich Petrochemicals, Inc. has 
moved its executive offices to 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Buffalo and Ontario 
Hold Joint Meeting 


> The 19th Annual International 
Meeting between the Buffalo Rubber 
Group and the Ontario Rubber 
Group was held on May 12 at the 
Hote! Sheraton Brock in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. Dr. Willard 
D. Cheek, senior research physicist 
at the research laboratories of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., was the guest 
speaker at the joint meeting, and his 
talk was entitled “The Ropes of the 
Past Ring the Bells of the Future.” 

In his talk, Dr. Cheek emphasized 
the necessity of research and devel- 
opment people working together in 
close contact to reduce the time lag 
between discovery and application. 
He used demonstrations of light-sen- 
sitive materials, territes, and semi- 
conductors to stress his points. Dr. 
Cheek also pointed out that while 
total rubber consumption Is increas- 
ing in the United States, tire rubber 
consumption is leveling off. The 
speaker was of the opinion that this 
should be a significant sign to the 
tire companies to broaden their fields. 


Hear Annual Short Talks 


> The Elastomer and Plastics Group, 
Northeastern Section, American 
Chemical Society, held its Annual 
Short Talks Meeting on May 16 at 
the Morse Auditorium in Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Chester Mijal (U B S 
Chemical) served as meeting chair- 
man. The subjects of the talks and 
the speakers were: “Infra-Red Spec- 
troscopy of Emulsion Copolymer” 
by Leonard Shapiro (Beacon Chem- 
ical Industries); “Lecture Series on 
Polymerization Designed for Plant 
Personnel” by Henry Merken (Poly- 
vinyl Chemicals); “Water Soluble 
Polymers for Surface Coatings” by 
Norwin Wolff (U B S Chemical); 
and “Mechanism of Film Formation 
from Latex” by William F. Scheu- 
fele (Dewey and Almy). 


Scott Testers Expands 


Scott Testers (Southern) Inc., 
Spartanburg, S.C., has completed an 
enlargement of its facilities which 
doubles the operating capacity of its 
five-year-old building. The company 
states that the expanded facilities are 
designed to provide more adequate 
working area for the overhaul and 
repair of Scott Testers equipment. 
The plant will continue to serve as 
sales and service headquarters for 
the southeastern territory. 
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Winkelmann Addresses 
Chicago Rubber Group 


> The Chicago Rubber Group hon- 
ored Dr. Herbert A. Winkelmann, 
the Charles A. Goodyear Medalist 
of 1961, at its Graduation Night 
Meeting, held on April 28 at the 
Furniture Club in Chicago, Ill. Dr. 
Winkelmann, vice-president of the 
Dryden Rubber Division of Sheller 
Mfg. Corp., repeated his Goodyear 
Medal Lecture on “Coatings for 
Rubber” which dealt with one of his 
most recent developments for coat- 
ing dense and sponge rubber for au- 
tomobile weatherstrips and other ap- 
plications requiring low friction com- 
bined with oil resistance. A com- 
prehensive report of Dr. Winkel- 
mann’s Goodyear Lecture appeared 
in the May, 1961, issue of RUBBER 
AGE. 

The newly-elected 1961-1962 offi- 
cers and directors of the Chicago 
Rubber Group were announced dur- 
ing the meeting. They are: President, 
Ted C. Argue (Roth Rubber); Vice- 
President, Robert Kann (Goodyear): 
Secretary, Harold Stark (Dryden 
Rubber); Treasurer, Stanley Shaw 
(Witco Chemicai); Directors, Fred 
Klepetar (Johns-Manville); Corne- 
lius Woods (Dryden Rubber) ; Joseph 
Stonis (C. P. Hall); and Charles 
Wimmer (Phillips Chemical). 

Another highlight of the meeting 
was the presentation of certificates to 
37 members of the Chicago Rubber 
Group who completed a group-spon- 
sored course on rubber technology. 


Jurgeleit Presents Paper 


On March 10, the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group held a meeting at which 
Dr. H. F. Jurgeleit, head of methods 
research and process development of 
the Central Engineering Division of 
the U.S. Rubber Co., presented a 
paper on “The Development of In- 
jection Molding and the Flashless 
Molding Process for Rubber and 
Rubberlike Materials.” An abstract 
of Dr. Jurgeleit’s remarks appeared 
in the May, 1961, issue of RUBBER 
AGE. His complete paper will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of 
RUBBER AGE. 

A panel discussion followed Dr. 
Jurgeleit’s talk. Albert Breckel (Vic- 
tor Gasket) served as moderator, and 
the panelists included Bert Vander- 
mar (Acadia Synthetic Products); 
Edward Meisner (Chicago Raw- 
hide); S. H. Holmes (Holmes Co.); 
and H. A. Sannes (Chicago Raw- 
hide). 


The 1961-1962 officers of the Chicago Rubber Group. Left to right: Secretary, Harold 
Stark (Dryden Rubber); Vice-President, Robert Kann (Goodyear); President, Ted C. Argue 
(Roth Rubber); and Treasurer, Stanley Shaw (Witco Chemical). 


Hart Sees Upswing 
> Speaking at a meeting of the Bos- 
ton Security Analysts Society, John 
N. Hart, vice-president and con- 
troller of the B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
Akron, Ohio, announced that capi- 
tal expenditures for Goodrich in 
1961 would exceed $50 million, the 
largest in the company’s history. Its 
investment in new capital in 1959 
and 1960 exceeded $75 million, Mr. 
Hart stated. Goodrich is now com- 


pleting modern tire plants in Iran, 


another tire plant in Canada to re- 
place and expand outdated facilities 
there, and a modern plant near Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The company is 
also planning to continue its em- 
phasis on research, and will expand 
its research center at Brecksville, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Hart went on to say that al- 
though estimates for first quarter 
business indicate a low point in earn- 
ings for the rubber industry, Good- 
rich anticipates “substantial improve- 
ment in earnings during the re- 
mainder of the year, with the last 
half, especially the last quarter, well 
above last year.” 


RUBBER RED BOOK 


B® Any changes in your products or 
personnel since you completed and 
returned your questionnaires for the 
1962 RUBBER RED BOOK? Please 
keep us advised so that your listings 
will be up-to-date. Address the 
editor, RUBBER RED BOOK, IOI 
West 3ist St., New York I, N. Y. 


Addresses ACS Meeting 


> Dr. Edward M. Bevilacqua, senior 
research scientist at the research 
center of the United States Rubber 
Co. in Wayne, N. J., addressed a 
meeting of the polymer group of 
the American Chemical Society’s 
North Jersey Section, held on May 
23 at Seton Hall University in 
South Orange, N. J. Currently try- 
ing to learn what makes natural 
rubber crack and fail from oxidation 
atter several years, Dr. Bevilacqua 
told the group that natural rubber 
exposed to oxygen reacts to form 
volatile materials. These are pro- 
duced in a complicated series of 
individual steps. The complex reac- 
tion sequence was worked out dur- 
ing the past few years by bringing 
together the results of widely differ- 
ent experiments, Dr. Bevilacqua ex- 
plained. Some dealt with the way 
acetic acid, essential ingredient of 
vinegar, is formed. Some concerned 
the effects of oxygen on the prepa- 
ration of polystyrene, a popular 
plastic. Others came from study of 
the burning of airplane fuels. The 
gaps were filled with research on 
rubber itself. Dr. Bevilacqua stated 
that while the main features of the 
reaction are known, more work is 
needed. 


Woloch Merges 


has_ been 
made between the George Woloch 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., and 


>A merger agreement 


Interplastics Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., under which Interplas- 
tics becomes a part of the Woloch 
organization. 
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RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURERS « « + 


Company 
Armstrong Rubber Co. 


CPR International Corp. 


Ecuadorian Rubber Co. 


Gates Rubber Co. 


B. F. Goodrich Iran, S.A. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


Lauman Golf Supply, Ltd. 


Madras Rubber Factory, 
Ltd. 


Mansfield Rubber 

(Canada), Ltd. 
Ohio Rubber Co. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


SUPPLIERS 


Cabot Corporation 


General Electric Co. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, 


Inc. 


Petroquimica Argentina S.A. 
(U.S. Rubber, Witco 
Chemical, Continental 
Oil, Cities Service, 


Fish International) 


Polymer Corporation (SAF) 


Location 


Hanford, Calif. 


Torrance, Calif. 


Cuenca, Ecuador 


Erembodegem, Belgium 


Teheran, Iran 


Akron, Ohio 


Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


Madras, India 


Bsrrie, Ont., Canada 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Greenwood, S. C. 


Port Allegany, Penna 


Campana, Argentina 


Waterford, N. Y. 


Institute, West Virginia 


San Lorenzo, Argentina 


La Wantzenau, France 


Products 


Tires 


Polyurethane foam 


Belts and hose 


Tires, Tubes, Tread Rubber 


Research facilities 
Golf Balls, 


Mechanical Goods 
Tires, Tubes, Tread Rubber 


Tires 
Molded Goods 
Surgical dressings 


Polyurethane foam 


Carbon black 


Intermediate silicone 
chemicals 


Ameripol CB 
cis-polyisoprene 


Petrochemicals 


Specialty synthetic rubbers 


Rubber Industry Construction and Expansion 


The editors of RUBBER AGE feel that the continu- 
ing growth and expansion of the rubber industry is 
of interest and importance to those associated with 
the industry. Each issue of RUBBER AGE contains 


news items on expansion activities of both rubber 


manufacturers and suppliers. Periodically, we will 
summarize the growth of the rubber industry in 
terms of new plant construction and additions to 
existing facilities. The following companies have 
announced expansion plans as of January |, 1961: 


Remarks 


Cost: $25,000,000. 
Capacity: 10,000 tires a day. 


Size: 30,000 square foot building, now in 
operation. Flexible, rigid and solid types. 
Also producing urethane polyester base. 


Capacity: 40,000 tires per year. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. is principal 
stockholder. 


Cost: $4,000,000. 
Completion expected by late 1961. 


Cost: $7,000,000. 
Size: 130,000 square feet. 


Includes group of Iranian investors. 


Spending $1,500,000 on expansion which 
will increase present laboratory by 30%. 


Operation expanded to include molding 
of small industrial rubber goods. 


Capacity: 300,000 tires, 300,000 tubes 
and 1,000,000 Ibs. of tread rubber per 
year. Associate Company: Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


30,000 square foot expansion of plant. 
Second extension of facilities in five years. 
Cost: $3,500,000. Company's fifth manu- 
facturing facility. 


Cost: $4,000,000. Completion expected 
late 1961. 


Now in production. 


Cost: $4,000,000. Capacity: 30,000,000 
Ibs. per year. Operation expected by late 
1961. 
Ninth manufacturing unit for Silicone 
Products Department. Operation by mid- 
1961. 


Capacity: 20,000,000 Ibs. per year. Pro- 
duction anticipated by end of 1961. 


Includes facilities for 45,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber per year. Both SBR and 
cis-polyisoprene types are planned. 


Cost: $12,000,000. 
Capacity: 10,000 tons per year. 
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Spencer Chemical Co. 


Sto-Chem, Ltd. 
(U. S. Rubber, 
Witco Chemical) 


United Carbon Co. 
United Carbon Co. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. 


U.S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co. 


G-E Silicone Compounds 


> Two new silicone rubber com- 
pounds are being marketed by the 
Silicone Products Department of the 
General Electric Co., Waterford, 
N. Y. A non-milling silicone rubber 
compound, called SE-9008, said to 
retain its freshened life for more 
than three months, is suggested for 
use as extruded insulation on power 
cable, fixture wire and other com- 
mercial and military wire and cable 
applications. Typical properties as 
extruded on wire are as follows: ten- 
sile strength, 800 psi; elongation, 550 
per cent; volume resistivity, 2.5 x 10” 
ohm-cm; electric strength, 700 volts 
per mil; power factor, .006 60 cps. 
An extreme low-temperature com- 
pound, called SE-54010U, is designed 
for use in molded and extruded seals 
and gaskets and other mechanical 
applications. The compound has the 
following typical properties after 24 
hours at 480°F.: hardness, 40 Shore 
A; tensile strength, 900 psi; elonga- 
tion, 400 per cent; tear strength, 65 
Die B, pi. 


Naugatuck Unit Opens 
> Naugatuck Chemical, Naugatuck, 
Conn., has transferred its Marvinol 
vinyl resin and vinyl plastic com- 
pounding operation from its main 
plant to newly-erected facilities at its 
vinyl resin plant in Painesville, Ohio. 
The new 7,400 square foot unit, 
which has just gone into production, 
is capable of producing millions of 
pounds of vinyl compounds yearly. 
The company states that the move 
was made to permit the division te 
produce a broader range of viny] 
compounds of both the flexible and 
rigid types. 


Calumet City, Ill. 


Midlands of England 


Mojave, Kern County, Calif. 


Valencia, Venezuela 


Liverpool, England 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Polyethylene latex 


Synthetic rubber latex 


Carbon black 
Carbon black 
Reclaimed rubber 


Reclaimed rubber 


Offers Dry Mold Release 


> A dry mold release and lubricant 
that can be sprayed on parts and 
materials as an easily-identified color 
coating has been developed for the 
rubber, plastic and metal fabricating 
and electronics fields by the Miller- 
Stephenson Chemical Co.,  Inc.. 
South Norwalk, Conn. Marketed as 
S-122-C mold release-lubricant, the 
agent is based on a recently per- 
fected fluorocarbon dispersion that 
performs effectively under condi- 
tions of high temperature, reportedly 
to 500°F. The color-base material, 
now available in developmental 
quantities, permits users to distin- 
guish between coated and non- 
coated areas. Suggested uses are as 
a mold release for electronic potting 
and encapsulating, injection and 
compression molding of phenolic 
and epoxy resins, and silicone rub- 
ber, and as a general mold release 
and lubricant for plastics and metal 
products. 


Manhattan Elects Officers 


> Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Neenah, Wisc., a subsidiary 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Strat- 
ford, Conn., has made four new ex- 
ecutive appointments. J. N. Kuz- 
mick, vice-president and director of 
Raybestos - Manhattan, has _ been 
elected a vice-president and director 
of the subsidiary. R. B. Hazard, 
vice-president and director of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, has been appoint- 
ed a director of Manhattan Rubber. 
A. A. Campbell, formerly resident 
manager of Manhattan Rubber, has 
been made a vice-president. A. F. 
Kuehn, Jr., has been named resident 
manager. 


Cost: Over $1,000,000. 

Capacity: 20,000,000 Ibs. per year. Com- 
pletion by early 1962. 

Cost: $2,500,000. 

Capacity: 8,000,000 Ibs. per year, Buta- 
diene-styrene, high styrene, nitrile and 
acrylic types. Completion scheduled by 
Fall of this year. 

Capacity: 64,000,000 Ibs. per year. 
Scheduled to go on stream by end of 
1961. 

Cost: $3,000,000. Capacity: 20,000,000 
Ibs. a year. Plant will be operated by 
United Carbon de Venezuela, C.A. 
Cost: $2,100,000. To be operated in 
conjunction with Dunlop Rubber Co. 
Completion expected by mid-!962. 


Cost: $1,250,000. 


Amoco Names Three 


> James R. Eiszner, R. Wayne Yel- 
verton and Robert D. Sieron have 
been appointed to newly - created 
posts in the Marketing Department 
ot Amoco Chemicals Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Eiszner, formerly su- 
pervisor of market research and de- 
velopment of organic chemicals, has 
been named director of market de- 
velopment for chemicals. Mr. Yel- 
verton, who has had various assign- 
ments in commercial and technical 
development at Amoco, becomes di- 
rector of market development for 
polymers. Mr. Sieron, who has 
worked in the area of business evalu- 
ations, has been appointed director 
of market development for hydro- 
carbons. 


Stockpile Reduced 
® The General Services Administra- 
tion has reported the sale of 3,719 
long tons of natural rubber from the 
National stockpile during March, 
bringing to 102,895 long tons the to- 
tal sold from the stockpile since the 
disposal program began in 1959. 
This was the first GSA sale an- 
nouncement in several months, since 
the rubber market fell below 30 
cents a pound from the beginning of 
the year into mid-March. 


Huber Buys Clay Firm 


®& J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has acquired the assets of the 
International Clay Co., Graniteville, 
S.C. The purchase was made in 
order to add to Huber’s resources 
of kaolin clay. The mine and prop- 
erties of International Clay adjoin 
Huber’s largest mine in South 
Carolina. 





Philadelphia Holds 
Panel on Vulcanization 


> The Philadelphia Rubber Group 
technical meeting held on April 28 
at the Poor Richard Club in Phila- 
delphia, Penna., featured a panel 
discussion on “Non-sulfur Vulcaniz- 
ing Systems.” Moderator for the 
discussion was Dr. B. S. Garvey. 
Jr., director of the Rubber Service 
Laboratory for Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., Philadelphia, Penna., who de- 
livered an introduction to the dis- 
cussion. The panel members and 
their papers were: Lyle O. Amberg 
(Hercules Powder), “Peroxide Vul- 
canization”’; W. H. Deis (Merck & 
Co.), “Magnesium Oxide Cure Sys- 
tems”; William H. Crom (Merck), 
who presented the paper authored 
by Mr. Deis; Dr. Paul Viohl (U. S 
Rubber), “Resin Vulcanization,” and 
R. Thomas Zimmerman (R. T. Van- 
derbilt), “Vulcanization by Use of 
Sulfur Donor Materials.” 


Describes Process 


In his introduction, Dr. Garvey 
described vulcanization as the proc- 
ess by which unvulcanized rubbers, 
or thermoplastic materials, are 
changed into the final product, which 
is elastic, tough, and strong, and is 
insoluble in those solvents which 
dissolve the unvulcanized rubber. 
The change is brought about by mix- 
ing the rubber with a vulcanizing 
system consisting of one or more 
chemicals, and heating under pres- 
sure. 

Mr. Amberg explained that per- 
oxide vulcanization results exclusive- 
ly in carbon-to-carbon bonds be- 
tween polymer chains. The free 
radicals from the peroxides extract 
hydrogen atoms from the more re- 
active sites on the polymers, leaving 
free radicals on the polymer chains. 
These free radicals then react with 
similar radicals in other polymer 
chains to give cross-links. This 
mechanism probably accounts for 
the increased oxidation stability of 
peroxide-cured rubber, since sulfur 
cross-links are reported to be more 
sensitive to oxygen than are carbon- 
to-carbon bonds, even in age-resist- 
ant rubbers resulting from vulcan- 
ization with Thiuram accelerators. 

The speaker classified peroxides 
into two broad groups: those whose 
decomposition into radicals can be 
accelerated or retarded by other 
chemicals, and those which are re- 
sponsive only to changes in tem- 
perature. 

Mr. Crom stated that there are 


two general types of magnesium Ox- 
ide available to the rubber com- 
pounder. They differ in purity, sur- 
face activity, and reactivity toward 
acid. First, the heavy calcined des- 
ignation refers to an inactive, and 
generally impure, type of magnesium 
oxide which was one of the first in- 
organic accelerators for natural rub- 
ber. It finds limited use in today’s 
compounding. The second type is 
the magnesium oxide of controlled 
activity which is a necessary and 
important compounding ingredient 
for many elastomers. The largest 
use of this type is in polymers that 
contain halogen. 


Tells of New Use 


Mr. Crom described a new use 
for magnesium oxide—use in con- 
junction with peroxide cures. To 
date, work by the suppliers of per- 
oxides shows that magnesium oxide 
raises the pH or gives a more basic 
system, which results in more effi- 
cient utilization of free radicals and, 
hence, improved physical properties, 
evident with acidic and some basic 
fillers. It also results in white natural 
rubber compounds with superior 
aging and weathering properties. 

Dr. Viohl discussed the funda- 
mental principles of vulcanizing 
butyl rubber with 2,6-dimethylol-4- 
hydrocarbylphenol condensation 
polymers. The speaker preferred to 
explain vulcanization on the basis of 
chromane ring formation rather than 
on a structure arrived at by the re- 
moval of an active hydrogen atom 
from an isoprene unit in the butyl 
chain. Dr. Viohl stated that “cata- 
lysts” play a dual role in the vul- 
canization reaction, since they not 
only increase the rate of vulcaniza- 
tion, but also increase the ultimate 
state of vulcanization. 

The best catalysts for the curing 
of butyl rubber with resins are metal- 
lic halides such as tin chloride, zinc 


Keep Us Posted 


® Rubber Manufacturers and sup- 
pliers to the rubber industry are 
advised to keep us posted of any 
personnel and product changes 
which may have occurred since 
RUBBER RED BOOK questionnaires 
were completed and returned to us. 
In this way, listings in the 1962 edi- 
tion will be complete and up-to- 
date. Address the editor, RUBBER 
RED BOOK, I0!I West 3Ist St., New 
York |, N.Y. 


chloride and ferric chloride. Metallic 
halides of this type are strongly 
acidic and tenderize textile mate- 
rials. This fact led U. S. Rubber to 
develop 2,2’-methylene-bis-(4-chloro- 
6-methylolphenol), a chemical that 
vulcanizes butyl rubber at a more 
practical rate, without requiring 
acidic catalysts. 

Other interesting resins that have 
appeared in the last year or so, the 
speaker summarized, are Schenec- 
tady resin SP-1055, a 2,6-dimethylol- 
4-hydrocarbylphenol resin modified 
with small amounts of hydrogen 
bromide, and Union Carbide Plas- 
tics’ CRRA-0803 resin, described as 
‘a new heat-advancing alkyl phenol 
resin designed as a curing agent for 
butyl rubber.” 

The last speaker, Mr. Zimmer- 
man, covered the early history and 
early sulfur donor materials used, 
as well as the currently available sul- 
fur donors. By far the most im- 
portant discovery concerning sulfur 
donor materials, Mr. Zimmerman 
stated, was that of the alkyl thiuram 
disulfides. Tetramethyl thiuram di- 
sulfide, up to this time, has been 
the most widely used sulfur donor 
vulcanizing agent in the industry. 
The use of tetramethyl thiuram di- 
sulfide produces fast cures, and re- 
sultant vulcanizates are profoundly 
more resistant to heat deterioration 
than are vulcanizates produced by 
added elemental sulfur. 


Cites Two Theories 


In one theory, the thiuram disul- 
fide materials are believed to break 
down to form monosulfides and tri- 
sulfides. The trisulfides are suggested 
sources of sulfur radicals which re- 
act with the methylenic hydrogen 
atoms of the chain and then copoly- 
merize to form carbon to sulfur to 
sulfur to carbon (C-S-S-C) cross- 
links between the chains. Since zinc 
oxide and a fatty acid (as stearic or 
lauric) are necessary for the best 
functioning of the thiuram disul- 
fides, a second theory is postulated. 

Upon the application of heat to 
the rubber mass containing the above 
ingredients, the speaker explained, 
the zinc is solubilized by reaction 
with the fatty acid and, in turn, re- 
acts with the thiuram disulfide to 
form zinc dithiocarbamate and an 
active atom of sulfur. The sulfur 
atom is extremely reactive and, with 
the zinc dithiocarbamate acting as a 
catalyst, enters into reaction with the 
terminal couple bonds to produce 
cross-linking with C-S-C or C-S-S-C 
bonds between chains. 
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Lamb Gains One Seat 
On Seiberling Board 


> Shareholders of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, have 
elected ten of the eleven directors 
nominated by management at the 
annual stockholders meeting, and 
five insurgents to the 15-man board. 
The election represents a gain of one 
seat on the board of directors by a 
group headed by Edward O. Lamb, 
largest stockholder in the company. 

A running battle between manage- 
ment, headed by J. P. Seiberling, 
chairman and president of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Lamb’s group began 
in 1956, when Mr. Lamb conducted 
a proxy fight for control of Seiber- 
ling, eighth largest rubber manufac- 
turer in the country. At that time, 
he won four seats on the board. 
which have been maintained in the 
interim. In the current election, 
Seiberling’s management held proxies 
for 360,998 shares, and the Lamb 
group held 207,556 shares of a total 
of 587,626 common shares entitled 
to vote. Shares represented in the 
meeting amounted to 96.7 per cent 
of those outstanding. 


Cumulative Voting 


Under the company’s cumulative 
voting rules, stockholders multiply 
their shares by the number of direc- 
tors posts up for a vote, and concen- 
trate or distribute these votes as they 
wish. This enabled Mr. Lamb’s 
group to elect its fifth member of the 
board. The ten directors elected by 
the management were: J. P. Seiber- 
ling, chairman and president; H. P. 
Schrank, executive vice-president: 
L. M. Seiberling, vice-president of 
sales; T. T. Sweeny, vice-president of 
Snow, Sweeny & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; W. P. Seiberling, re- 
tired; H. E. Edward Paige, president 
of the First National Bank, Akron. 
Ohio; L. M. Buckingham, general 
counsel; P. A. Frank, president of 
the National Rubber Machinery Co.. 
Akron; E. T. Herndon, partner in 
Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., New York City; and Harold 
L. Fox, an accountant, who succeeds 
R. J. Thomas, vice-president and 
treasurer. 

The Lamb- group elected J. 
Howard McGrath, former U. S. 
Attorney General, J. Eugene Farber. 
Toledo, Ohio attorney, Ralph A. 
Lucke, president of the United Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Toledo, 
Everett A. Sisson, executive vice- 
president of Lamb Industries, Inc.. 
and Mr. Lamb. 
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G. E. Thompson 


Named by Goodrich-Gulf 
® George E. Thompson has been 
appointed director of SBR process 
development for Goodrich - Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Thompson received his B.S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering from 
Purdue University, and his M.S. 
degree in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Akron. He joined B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. in 1949, and 
has been engaged in the development 
of synthetic rubber since that date. 
He was on loan during 1953-1954, to 
the RFC, Office of Rubber Reserve. 


Brunswick Names Three 


® Brunswick Corp. has announced 
the appointment of three members of 
its staff to managerial posts at its 
new golf ball plant in Covington, 


Ky. Carl W. Lundgren, formerly 
manager of the Golf Ball and Rubber 
Department in Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been appointed production man- 
ager; Edwin D. Ricker, formerly em- 
ployee relations supervisor in Cin- 
cinnati, has been named administra- 
tive services manager; and T. W. 
Culbertson, formerly an_ industrial 
engineer, has been appointed plant 
manufacturing engineer at the Cov- 
ington plant. 


G-E Silicone Fluids 


> The Silicone Products Department 
of General Electric Co., Waterford, 
N.Y., has developed a new class of 
nitrile-containing silicone fluids. The 
company reports that the presence of 
nitrile groups in the fluids gives them 
high polarity, and results in such 
properties as solvent resistance, lim- 
ited electrical conductivity, and high 
dielectric constant. 


AIChE Hears Papers 
On Synthetic Rubber 


> Papers on synthetic processes for 
isoprene and new chemical engi- 
neering equipment for synthetic 
rubber manufacture were presented 
at the joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers 
and the Chemical Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, held on May 7 
to 10 at the Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio. The three- 
day meeting consisted of 25 sessions 
at which 99 papers were given. 

Papers presented at the sympo- 
sium on Synthetic Processes for 
Isoprene were: 

“Screening Isoprene Processes” 
by K. J. Frech and V. J. Anhorn 
(Goodyear). 

“Isoprene Production by the 
Houdry Process” by A. A. DiGia- 
como, J. B. Maerker and J. W. 
Schall (Houdry Process). 

“A Process for Making Isoprene 
from Propylene” by V. J. Anhorn 
and K. J. Frech (Goodyear). 

“Isoprene from C, Cuts” by A. L. 
Giraud (Institute Francais du Pe- 
trole). 

“Purification of Isoprene by Frac- 
tional Distillation” by R. E. Lynn 
and J. C. Healy (Goodrich-Gulf). 

Papers presented at the session on 
New Chemical Engineering Equip- 
ment for Synthetic Rubber Manu- 
ture include: 

“Thin Film Synthetic Rubber 
Polymerization Combined with Fluid 
Compounding” by J. F. Lynch and 
J. E. Germack (Marco Develop- 
ment). 

“Heat Transfer Equipment and 
Fluid Flow Characteristics Encoun- 
tered During Pilot Plant Preparation 
of Stereo-Specific Rubbers” by F. L. 
Kuchinski and F. T. Muraski 
(Goodyear). 

“Disolventizing the New Syn- 
thetic Rubbers” by C. Beal and L. 
Basel (Crawford & Russell). 

“Planning Computer Control of 
Continuous Polymerization in the 
Largest Synthetic Rubber Plant” by 
K. G. Rocquemore and E. E. Eddey 
(Goodyear). 

“Mechanical Dewatering and Dry- 
ing of Natural and Synthetic Rub- 
bers” by J. W. Dunning and Shel- 
don Baer (V. D. Anderson). 


> Firestone Synthetic Fibers Co. 
will produce a lofted nylon filament 
for rugs and carpeting at Hopewell, 
Va., under the trade name Nyloft, 
which it acquired from the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. 





Rubber Manufacturing Industry Plant Vacation Schedules 


As a service to the rubber industry and its suppliers, there appears below a listing of those companies which have an- 

nounced vacation schedules during which time the plants will close. It may be said, however, that many of the companies 

involved will maintain standby staffs during the period. The dates appearing after each company name may or may not 

be inclusive and appear as reported by the individual concerns. Where more than one plant is involved, the listing will so 
state. The listings are, of course, published for guidance only. 
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Midland-Ross Merges 


» Shareholders of industrial Rayon 
Corp. and Midland-Ross Corp. have 
approved a merger plan under 
which Industrial Rayon will operate 
as a division of Midland-Ross. The 
vote was conducted at separate 
stockholders meetings held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Terms of the merger 
agreement provide that each share 
of Industrial Rayon common stock 
will be converted into two-fifths of 
a share of Midland-Ross common 
stock, bringing the total number of 
Midland-Ross common shares out- 
standing to | Frederick I 
Bissinger, president of Industrial 
Rayon, becomes a group vice-presi- 
dent of Midland-Ross, and will con- 
tinue to direct the activities of the 
rayon company. L. Louis Malm, 
formerly vice-president in charge of 
research and engineering for Indus- 
trial Rayon, has been elected vice- 
president of Midland-Ross and gen- 
eral manager of Industrial Rayon. 
In his new post, he will be in charge 
of all operations of Industrial Ravon 
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Goodyear Offers Latices 


» Two new butadiene-styrene syn- 
thetic rubber latices have been put 
into commercial production by the 
Chemical Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
The new materials, Pliolite 440 and 
Pliolite 460, are recommended for 
textile and carpet backings, binders 
for non-woven fabrics, scrim adhe- 
sives for carpets, and for saturating 
and coating applications with paper. 
Both are low viscosity latices, modi- 
fied with chemicals known as car- 
boxylics to provide better overall 
physical properties, and faster, more 
economical curing. 

As a result of these carboxylics, 
the company reports, processors can 
use zinc oxide as well as conven- 
tional cures. The new latices also 
contain an antioxidant for better ag- 
ing qualities. Goodyear states that 
the chief difference between the two 
synthetics is that Pliolite 460 im- 
parts resinous properties which result 
in stiffer hand or body in the end 
product. 





EXTRA COPIES of this vacation schedule 
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New Montecatini Rubbers 


> Montecatini, Milan, Italy, has in- 
troduced three new synthetic rubbers 
which will be produced at the petro- 
chemical plant now under construc- 
tion at Brindisi. The new rubbers 
are Elaprim, Dutral, and Astyr. 
Elaprim is described as a copolymer 
of butadiene and acrylonitrile. It is 
said to have good resistance to oils 
and aliphatic hydrocarbons, and can 
be processed by normal machinery. 
It is expected to find applications in 
the petroleum, motor, textile, and 
chemical industries. Dutral is an 
ethylene propylene copolymer with 
elastic properties similar to natural 
rubber. It is reported to offer high 
resistance to heat, oxygen, ozone. 
and mineral agents, as well as light- 
ness and low cost. Astyr is a 1,4-cis 
polybutadiene which is expected to 
prove of value as a replacement for 
natural rubber in tires, including 
heavy duty types. It is claimed that 
vulcanizates have better flexibility 
and elasticity than natural com- 
pounds. 
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Keener Optimistic 


> “The bottom of the recession for 
B. F. Goodrich, and for most of the 
rubber industry, occurred in January 
and February of this year, and we 
expect B. F. Goodrich and rubber 
industry trends to be upward through 
the remainder of 1961,” J. W. 
Keener, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, told the annual 
meeting of stockholders, held re- 
cently in New York City. Goodrich 
capital expenditures in 1961 should 
reach $50,000,000, he said, the high- 
est total in the history of the com- 
pany. 

“While a majority of the funds 
spent in 1961 will go toward con- 
struction of expansion projects, such 
as the new Indiana and Canadian 
tire plants,’ Mr. Keener added, 
“much will go into further mechani- 
zation and modernization of existing 
production facilities. We expect a 
continued high level of capital ex- 
penditures over the next several years 
directed primarily to chemical and 
non - tire lines. Much management 
attention and money will be invested 
in further improving our productive 
research and development programs, 
with special emphasis on research in 
the chemical field.” 

The Goodrich president said that 
the purchase of the Rayco Manufac- 
turing Co., with 140 metropolitan 
locations, earlier this year would 
“significantly strengthen the com- 
pany’s passenger car tire distribu- 
tion.” He also announced that three 
substantial private brand tire ac- 
counts had been signed by his com- 
pany within the past four months 
with production for the accounts 
now under way. 


Opens Research Facility 


& Southern Clays, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has opened a new research 
laboratory and separate pilot plant, 
both located on a 90-acre site near 
Gordon, Georgia. The 16,000 square 
foot laboratory is subdivided into 
five main groupings: functional re- 
search, ceramics, paper, new prod- 
uct development, and organic appli- 
cations—-primarily paint, rubber and 
plastics. Facilities include instru- 
ment rooms, dark room, constant 
humidity room, library, conference 
and reception rooms, and _ offices. 
The pilot plant is in a separate 6,000 
square foot building located about 
200 feet from the laboratory. The 
staff will be assigned to work on 
new clay developments, as well as 
offer technical assistance to cus- 
tomers. 
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New No. 1078 Series Valve. 
A small, compact piston-actuated 
valve designed for Hot and 
Cold Service up to 400 psi and 
400°E Ductile iron body and 
spider give added strength, 

low coefficient of expansion. 
Sizes 1”, 114” and 112”. Half 
the number of parts of a 
diaphragm operated valve, and 
exceptionally simple design 
insure long, trouble-free service. 


TAYLOR 1000 SERIES AND 
1078 SERIES VALVES 
DESIGNED FOR 

HOT AND COLD SERVICE 


New No. 1000 Series Valve 
features exclusive reversible 
actuators for “air-to-open” or 
“air-to-close” service. Suitable 
for hot or cold service to 200 psi: 
cold service only up to 409 psi. 
Bronze body with choice 
of Monel seat and disc, or 
stainless steel bevel plug 
and seat of 500 Brinell 
hardness. Sizes range from 
4” to 3”. Actuator springs 
completely enclosed, 
diaphragms of Neoprene 
reinforced with Nylon. Provides 
ideal, low-cost pneumatic 
control for “on-off” service. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer 
for full details. Or write 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York or 
Toronto, Ontario. 





New Auburn Materials 


© Two new products, solid urethane 
sheets said to be useful as liner ma- 
terials, and an asbestos Teflon mate- 
rial which reportedly can be used in 
the temperature range of —425° to 
500°F., have been developed by the 
Auburn Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. The solid urethane 
sheets are made from new com- 
pounds, and include a fabric-backed 
urethane sheet measuring 40 x 96 
inches, in over-all gauges of 1/16- 
inch, %-inch, and %4-inch. Accord- 
ing to the company, the sheets show 
excellent abrasion resisting qualities. 
and since thinner gauges of mate- 
rials may be used, offer reduced 
maintenance and installation time. 

The new Teflon-filled asbestos has 
a high thermal expansion coefficient 
and low resistance to deflamation 
under loads, particularly at elevated 
temperatures. Advantages claimed 
for the material are that it is inert 
to most chemicals, is completely 
unaffected by solvents, lubricants, 
hydraulic fluids, or any of the com- 
mon fuels, and has fine dielectric 
properties and excellent thermal di- 
mensional stability. 


Soviet Rubber Research 
> Rubber research in the Soviet 
Union will equal, and may exceed 
that of the United States within ten 
years, according to Dr. David Craig, 
scientist at the research center of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Akron 
section of the American Chemical 
Society, Dr. Craig stated that “we 
should not look down our noses at 
Russia.” The scientist visited insti- 
tutes of rubber research in Moscow 
and Leningrad in 1959 to assess 
Russian research ability and achieve- 
ments and found that, despite inade- 
quate facilities, well-trained scien- 
tists are making rapid headway. One 
incentive to achievement, he de- 
clared, has been the democratizing 
of their Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Previously, members had to 
be elected, whereas now “good work” 
will earn a government appointment 
to the body. 


Admiral Machine Expands 


> Admiral Machine Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, has purchased the 17,000 
square foot building, formerly owned 
by Carlson Manufacturing Co., to 
house its Mold Division. The trans- 
action was reported to involve about 
$50,000. 


J. W. Street 


Named Vice-President 


> Dr. John N. Street has been 
elected to the newly-created post of 
vice-president in charge of research 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Dr. Street, director of 
the chemical laboratories at Fire- 
stone for the past 12 years, gradu- 
ated from Syracuse University with 
a B.A. degree in chemistry in 1921 
and later received his M.S. degree in 
chemistry from that school. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in organic chem- 
istry-physical chemistry from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1926. 
[hat year he joined Firestone as a 
research chemist, and two years 
later was appointed assistant direc- 
tor of research. In 1936 he was 
named director of research, and 
prior to World War II was placed in 
charge of the synthetic rubber de- 
velopment program then under way 
at the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

During 1941-1943, he served as 
official company representative on 
the government’s Technical Commit- 
tee on Synthetic Rubber, Office of 
Rubber Reserve. Dr. Street was 
appointed assistant director of all 
Firestone’s laboratories in 1944, and 
the following year was one of the 
industry representatives sent to 
Europe by the Rubber Reserve to 
investigate German research and de- 
velopment programs for synthetic 
rubber. The discoveries of this com- 
mittee led to the practical develop- 
ment in this country of cold rubber 
in 1946, while Dr. Street was man- 
ager of research and development 
of synthetic rubber for the Office of 
Rubber Reserve. 


Aero Awarded Patent 


> Aero Service Corp., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has been assigned U. S. 
Patent No. 2727883 on the process 
of polymerizing Thiokol liquid poly- 
mers, using iodine as a catalyzer. The 
inventor is Walther L. A. Barth. The 
new methods have been employed in 
the production of 9 x 36 foot poly- 
sulfide rubber castings weighing up 
to 2200 pounds. Previously, the 
standard procedure was a lead per- 
oxide method or a method employ- 
ing cumene hydroperoxide in a basic 
medium. The advantage of the new 
process, according to Aero Service, 
is that pot-life can be varied over a 
range from a few seconds to more 
than 10 hours, whereas the pot 
life for mixtures produced under the 
old process was limited to less than 
two hours. In addition, the com- 
pany reports, a greater hardness is 
obtained with the iodine method, 
plus improved stability of the end 
product. 


Goodrich 2-Ply Tire 


&> B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has developed a two-ply tire for use 
on compact cars said to have the 
same carcass strength as standard 
four-ply tires. The new tire, accord- 
ing to the company, is lighter in 
weight, softer riding and cooler run- 
ning than present tires for compacts 
and is equal to the four-ply tire in 
strength, endurance and tread wear. 
Goodrich states that while the new 
tire has only two layers of Tyrex 
rayon cord in the tire body, its cords 
are much larger and stronger than 
those used in conventional tires, and 
tire strength is related directly to the 
quality and weight of cord used. 
Since the new tire has a thinner side- 
wall and fewer plies to generate in- 
ternal friction, it allows increased 
flexing without excessive heat build- 
up and gives a softer ride. 


Buys Kennedy Van Sahn 


> McNally Pittsburg Manufacturing 


Corp., Pittsburg, Kansas, has ac- 
quired the Kennedy Van Sahn Man- 
ufacturing and Engineering Corp., 
Danville, Penna. The purchase was 
made through the acquisition of the 
common stock holdings of Byron H. 
Pyle, president of the firm, and 
those of members of the family of 
Joseph E. Kennedy, founder of the 
concern. The purchase was reported 
to be a straight cash transaction, but 
the amount involved was not dis- 
closed. 
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Army Develops Synthetic 


> A synthetic rubber that will not 
freeze in space or in the Antarctic 
has been developed under a contract 
with the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command of the U.S. 
Army. The new rubber, described 
as a copolymer of trifluoronitro- 
somethane and teirafluoroethylene, is 
said to be non-inflammable, perfectly 
flexible at temperatures as low as 
—40° F., and highly resistant to de- 
terioration from hydrocarbon fuels 
and gasoline. According to the 
Quartermaster Corps, it is the only 
completely fireproof, non-inflam- 
mable rubber known. It may be 
used as a coating for fabrics in 
rockets and missiles, and as a binder 
for solid fuel propellants, as well as 
in flexible, easily transportable and 
quickly laid pipe lines for petroleum 
and its products. A major problem 
of the new synthetic, which is still 
in the experimental stage, is how to 
achieve mass production economic- 
ally. Cooperating in the research are 
the Quartermaster Corps’ labora- 
tories, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., and the Universities 
of Florida and California. 


Cabot Appoints Four 


> Four appointments to its technical 
research staff have been announced 
by the Cabot Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Victor D. Aftandilian, formerly 
with DuPont, has joined the Organic 
and Polymer Research Section as a 
research chemist. Robert G. Nuttle, 
previously associated with the Linde 
Co., has joined the New Product 
Research Department as a chemist. 
George G. March, formerly plant 
manager with Santa Ana Plastics, a 
division of Rexall Drug and Chem- 
ical Co., has been appointed a group 
leader in charge of CAB-XL re- 
search at Cabot’s Watertown, Mass., 
pilot plant. Francis Heckman, pre- 
viously associated with W. R. Grace 
& Co. as an electron microscopist, 
has joined the Carbon Black Re- 
search Department as a group leader 
in the electron microscopy labora- 
tory. 


Gaylord Organizes Firm 


> Dr. Norman G. Gaylord, formerly 
vice-president of research and de- 
velopment for the Polymer Division 
of the Western Petrochemical Corp. 
has left the company to become an 
independent polymer consultant. He 
has organized a firm called Gaylord 
Associates, Inc., New Providence 
N. J., which will carry out contract 
laboratory research in the organic 
and polymer fields. 
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Jack Wright 


° ° ° 
Joins Falls Engineering 
> Falls Engineering & Machine Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has named 
Jack Wright as southwestern sales 
representative. He will cover Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Tennessee west of 
the Tennessee River. Mr. Wright at- 
tended Columbia Business College 
and Southwestern University. He 
had worked for the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co., first as a member 
of its IBM department in Memphis. 
and later as a member of the com- 
pany’s sales organization. After serv- 
ing in the Army during World War 
II, he joined the Moto-Mower Co. 
as regional sales manager. Before 
joining Falls Engineering, he was 
sales manager for a national manu- 
facturer of latex rubber products. 


Swan Merger Approved 


> Stockholders of Swan Rubber 
Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, have approved 
the purchase of the company by 
Amerace Corp., New York, N. Y., 
for $22,220,400 in cash. No Amer- 
ace stock was involved in the trans- 
action. Officials of Amerace state 
that Swan will continue to operate 
under its present management as 
the eighth division of the company. 
The name of the new division has 
been changed to Swarco, Inc. In its 
fiscal year, which would have ended 
July 31, 1961, Swan expected sales 
of approximately $22,700,000, and 
net profits of approximately $3,500,- 
000 before federal income taxes. 
Officials of Amerace report that the 
acquisition will almost double its 
sales and will add materially to its 
profits. The present seven divisions 
of Amerace Corp. had sales of $27,- 
700,000, and earnings of $3,255,000 
in the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1960. 
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Names in the News 4 
SS Y 


Edward P. Collins, Jr., formerly with 
American Hard Rubber Co., has 
joined Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R. I., as a chemist in 
process development. 


Dr. Alexander E. Vajda, formerly 
with Hooker Chemical Corp., has 
joined the Armour Research Foun- 
dation, Chicago, ill., as group leader 
of polymer research. 


Jerome J. Lawson has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising and 
promotion of the Organic Chemi- 
cals Division of the American Cyan- 
amid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., suc- 
ceeding M. B. Friedman, who has 
been named merchandising manager 
of the company’s Fibers Division. 


Byron C, Bailey, previously research 
engineer in the Research and De- 
velopment Department of the United 
Carbon Co., Baytown, Texas, has 
been appointed project engineer. 


William H. White, treasurer of Ray- 
bestos - Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N.J., was honored by the firm on 
reaching 45 years of service with the 
company. James 3. De Mario, ad- 
vertising and publicity manager for 
R-M, was presented with a Pioneer 
Pin with five diamonds for reaching 
50 years of service. 


William P. Bray, Jr., a senior buyer 
at the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been elected a vice- 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents. 


Lee Hennessy has joined the Indus- 
trial Electronic Rubber Co.. Solon. 
Ohio, as technical director. 


Dr. Aubrey R. McKinney, former 
senior research scientist at Standard 
Oil (Ind.), has become head of Syn 
thetic Polymers, a consulting firm, 
in Whiting, Ind. 


Ralph C. Schaeffer has been an 
pointed district sales manager at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for the Western 
Industrial Chemicals Division of 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 


George W. Prehler has joined Stauf 
fer-Hewitt, Inc., Franklin, N.J.. as 
manager of manufacturing. 


John I. Gmitro has joined the re- 
search center of the Shell Develop- 
ment Co., Emeryville, Calif., as an 
engineer in the Oil Process Engi- 
neering Department. 


George Moore, formerly sales su- 
pervisor in Japan for the Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been named managing director 
of Goodyear-Singapore. 


Elmer G. Kimmich, chief engineer 
for industrial products development 
at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Akron, Ohio, has retired after 45 
years with the company. 


Dr. Alan N. Gent, formerly princi- 
pal physicist in charge of applied 
physics and engineering research and 
development with the Natural Rub- 
ber Producers’ Research Association, 
has joined the University of Akron’s 
Institute of Rubber Research as pro- 
fessor of polymer physics and re- 


search associate. 


G. Edward Bellew, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Baltimore Steel Co., has joined 
Garlock, Inc., Palmyra, N. Y., as 
manager of the Manufacturing Di- 
vision 


Dr. S. Z. Perry, formerly head of 
the Analytical Department, has been 
appointed manager of the Service 
Division at the research center of the 
shell Development Co., Emeryville, 
Calit. 


William M. Larson, originator of 
the translucent tire at the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been presented wtih the Dins- 
more Merit Award, the company’s 
highest merit award. 


Charles H. Baldwin, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager of manufacturers’ 
products, has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the Footwear 
and General Products Division of 
the United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


D. C. French, formerly with Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named manager of tire engineering 
for Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron. 
Ohio. 


Donald J. Harrington, formerly as- 
sistant head of the Chemical Techni- 
cal Service Division at the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Bayway, N.J. 
has joined the Industrial Chemicals 
Division of the Enjay Chemical Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


John G. Ragsdale, formerly assistant 
to the executive vice-president of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Ohio, has been appointed director of 
the newly-formed Trade Relations 
Department. 


George B. Koch, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager of industrial and 
commercial products for the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
been named merchandising manager 
for B. F. Goodrich Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co. He is succeeded by George 
A. Mentzer, formerly manager of 
trade advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jacqueline Lee Susie, 17 - year - old 
daughter of Dr. A. G. Susie, man- 
ager of rubber and polymer research 
and development at the United Car- 
bon Co., Inc., Houston, Texas, has 
won a United Carbon Merit Scholar- 


ship. 


D. C. Maddy, previously vice-presi- 
dent of the Harwick Standard Chem- 
ical Co. of California, has been 
elected executive vice-president. 


Prof. Herman F. Mark, director 
Polymer Research Institute, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and William O. Baker, vice-president 
of research, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N.J., have been 
elected members of the Nationa! 
Academy of Sciences. 


E. W. Vaill has been appointed 
technical service consultant for the 
Union Carbide Plastics Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


Howard Shannon, president of the 
American Hard Rubber Co., has 
been elected vice-president of the 
parent firm, Amerace Corp., New 
York, No. 


Harold C. Steadman, vice-president 
of the Richardson Co., Melrose Park 
Ill., has been elected to the board of 
directors. 


Dr. Edward S. Jones has joined the 
General Chemical Division of Allied 
Chemical Corp., Morristown, N. J. 
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W. C. Capehart 


Joins Dewey and Almy 
> William C. Capehart has joined 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Di- 
vision of W. R. Grace & Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as field sales represen- 
tative for the Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision. He will be responsible for 
sales of Dewey and Almy’s vinyl 
acetate polymer and copolymer 
emulsions, butadiene - styrene resins 
and latices, vinylidene chloride poly- 
mer latices, plasticizers, and dis- 
persing agents in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
western Tennessee. Mr. Capehart 
received a B.S. degree in chemistry 
from Mississippi College in 1943, 
and an M.A. in chemistry from the 
University of Texas in 1951. He has 
served with the P. P. Williams Co. 
and, prior to joining Dewey and 
Almy, was associated with the 
Plastics Division of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


New Hycar Polymer 


> A new modified polybutadiene 
polymer said to have excellent abra- 
sion and low temperature resistance 
has been introduced by B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The company states that the new 
polymer, Hycar 1000X145, will not 
become brittle even at temperatures 
as low as —85°F., and also has mod- 
erate resistance to the effects of fuels, 
solvents and chemicals. According 
to Goodrich, these characteristics, 
coupled with the polymer’s excellent 
electrical properties and ozone re- 
sistance, make it an ideal material for 
use in the electrical wire and cable 
field. Other applications foreseen by 
the company include shoe soles and 
heel lifts, machine parts where abra- 
sion resistance is important, hose 
coverings, and as a coating material 
for fabrics. 
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Financial News 


Goodrich 


> First quarter: Net income amount- 
ed to $5,763,525, equal to 63c per 
share, compared with $9,078,543, or 
$1.01 per share, for the first three 
months of 1960. 
$172,958,254, against $200,730,977 
for the same period of 1960. 


Armstrong Rubber 


> Six months ended March 31: Net 
income of $1,884,616, equal to $1.11 
per share, compares with $2,020,- 
841, or $1.19 per share, for the same 
period a year before. Sales totaled 
$51,155,466, against $48,799,720 for 
the same period ended 1960. 


U. S. Rubber 


> First quarter: Net income of $5,- 
204,918, equal to 68c per share. 
compares with $9,947,886, or $1.51 
per share, for the same period in 
1960. Sales totaled $219,550,530, 
against $254,099,601 for the like 
period a year ago. 


Amerace 
> First quarter: Earnings totaled 
$892,104, or $1.39 per share, com- 
pared with $259,335, or 39c per 
share, for the comparable period a 
year ago. Net sales came to $6,625,- 
892, against $7,135,121 for the first 
quarter of 1960. 


Goodall Rubber 
> First quarter: Net income of $52,- 
112, equal to 10c per share, com- 
pares with $61,568, or 13c_ per 
share, for the like 1960 period. Net 
sales came to $3,363,432, against 
$3,492,596 for the first quarter in 
1960. 


General Cable 
> First quarter: Net income 
amounted to $1,402,601, or 49c per 
share, compared with $2,377,747, or 
74c per share, for the comparable 
period a year ago. 


Phillips Petroleum 
> First quarter: Net income 
amounted to $27,506,000, equal to 
80c a share, compared with $25,- 
804,000, or 75c a share, in the com- 
parable period a year earlier. 
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Net sales totaled, 


United Carbon 


> For 1960: Net income from oper- 
ations was $5,561,183, equal to 
$4.24 per share, compared with a 
net income of $6,635,314 in 1959, 
or $5.21 per share. Net sales and 
operating revenues amounted to 
$56,788,090, against $62,170,938 in 


1959, 


Triangle Conduit 


> For 1960: Net income for the year 
was $318,860, equal to 23c per 
share, compared with a net income 
in 1959 of $2,305,676, or $1.70 per 
share. Net sales were $51,167,804, 
compared with $58,177,192 for the 
previous year. 


New Jersey Zinc 


> First quarter: Net income was 
$336,613, equal to 17c per share, 
compared with $1,055,991, or 54c 
per share, for the first quarter of 
1960. Sales amounted to $3,619.- 
319, against $4,873,136 for the 
same period a year ago. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 


> First quarter: Net income was 
$23,371, equal to Sc per share, com- 
pared with $148,790, or 33c per 
share, for the first quarter in 1960. 
Sales amounted to $1,242,157, 
against $2,103,455 for the same pe- 
riod in the previous year. 


Seiberling Rubber 


> First quarter: Net loss of $89,803 
compares with a net loss of $16,095 
for the first quarter of 1960. Net 
sales amounted to $11,310,305 
against $11,449,674 for the same 
period a year ago. 


Brown Rubber 


> For 1960: A net loss of $1,058.,- 
028, compares with a net loss of 
$1,764,474 for 1959. Capital shares 
outstanding in 1959 and 1960 to- 
taled 378,153. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable 


> First quarter: A _ net loss of 
$215,000 compares with a net in- 
come of $320,230, equal to 38c per 
share, for the first quarter in 1960. 


Goodyear 


> First quarter: Net income was 
$15,404,059, equal to 45c a share, 
compared with $17,025,567, or 50c 
a share, for the first three months 
of last year. Net sales amounted to 
$345,653,781, against $403,416,313 
for the like period in 1960. 


Columbian Carbon 


> First quarter: Net earnings of $1,- 
760,000, or $1.09 per share, com- 
pares with $2,109,000, or $1.31 per 
share, in the first quarter of 1960. 
Sales totaled $19,944,000, against 
$20,267,000 for the same period a 
year ago. 


Brunswick 


> First quarter: Net income of $2,- 
850,314, or 17c per share, com- 
pares with $2,426,315, or 15c per 
share, for the same period a year 
ago. Sales came to $52,139,800. 
against $52,657,900 for the first 
quarter in 1960. 


General Foam 


> First quarter: Net income amount- 
ed to $62,589, equal to 17c per 
share, compared with $17,761, or 8c 
per share, for the comparable period 
a year ago. Sales totaled $2,674,- 
284, against $1,807,684 for the same 
period in 1960. 


Acme-Hamilton 


> For 1960: Net income was $319,- 
663, equal to 9c per share, compared 
with a net operating loss of $203,- 
736, or 15c per share, for the year 
before. Sales totaled $17,181,315, 
against $3,448,981 for 1959. 


Cooper Tire 


> First quarter: Net income was 
$10,331, compared with $152,884, 
for the same period a year ago. Sales 
amounted to $7,377,117, against $9,- 
063,023 for the first quarter in 1960, 


Triangle Conduit & Cable 


> First quarter: A net loss of $372,- 
874 was reported, compared with a 
net income of $353,082, equal to 
26c per share, for the same period 
in 1960. 


Nat'l. Rubber Machinery 


> First quarter: Net earnings amount- 
ed to $86,000, compared with $45,- 
000 for the first quarter of 1960. 
Sales were $4,237,000, against $6,- 
635,000 in the 1959 period. 
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Jefferson Names Two 


> Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., 
Houston, Texas, has appointed P. R. 
Monaghan to the newly created post 
of general sales manager. He will be 
responsible for the direction of the 
firm’s domestic and foreign sales 
force, long-range planning, and de- 
velopment of the sales organization. 
R. E. Werley, assistant sales man- 
ager, has been assigned to the com- 
pany’s New York office, where he 
will be responsible for direction of 
sales to the major chemical and 
chemical consuming companies lo- 
cated on the Eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Monoghan joined the com- 
pany directly upon graduation from 
Pennsylvania State University in 
1950, after obtaining his B.S. de- 
gree in chemical engineering. He 
has served in several capacities, in- 
cluding manager of the company’s 
Technical Service Division, and has 
been Eastern Regional Manager 
since 1957. Mr. Werley, a 1948 
graduate of Lehigh University, has 
been with Jefferson Chemical since 
1952, when he joined the company 
as a salesman for the New England 
territory. Since then, he has held a 
number of sales management posi- 
tions. 


Kuzmick Elected 


> Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has elected Joseph N. 
Kuzmick, divisional manager of the 
Manhattan Rubber Division, as vice- 
president of the company. Mr. 
Kuzmick joined Manhattan in 1919, 
and has been active in the develop- 
ment of synthetic resins, plastic pro- 
ucts, brake linings, and other indus- 
trial products. He served as coordi- 
nator of corporation research and 
development activities before being 
appointed divisional manager of the 
Manhattan Rubber Division in 1959, 
He was elected a director of the com- 
pany in 1960. 


Exon Resin Unit Enlarged 


> Firestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, 
Penna., has started production at its 
recently enlarged Exon vinyl resins 
plant. The expansion program in- 
cluded the enlarging of the reactor 
building, installation of 12 additional 
reactors, construction of a new sub- 
station, pump house and cooling 
tower. The company states that these 
new facilities will enable the plant 
to increase its production capacity 
for resins and paint latices approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 
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N. E. Ries 


Retires from Mohawk 


> Nile E. Ries, factory manager for 
the Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has retired after thirty-seven 
years of service with the company. 
Mr. Ries joined Mohawk in 1924 as 
factory superintendent, and in 1944 
was promoted to factory manager in 
charge of all manufacturing opera- 
tions. He has been active in union 
negotiations with the International 
Rubber Workers of America, and is 
credited with being largely responsi- 
ble for the firm’s successful record 
of employee relations. He has been 
a member of the Mohawk board of 
directors since 1952. 


Firestone Names Perry 


& Firestone Rubber & Latex Prod- 


ucts Co., Fall River, Mass., has 
placed Russell W. Perry in charge of 
research and development of ure- 
thane elastomers. Mr. Perry was 
graduated from Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege in 1948 with a B.S. degree in 
chemistry. He has been a research 
chemist with the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. for nearly 13 years 
working primarily on the polymeri- 
zation of fibers and plastics. Mr 
Perry is a member of the American 
Chemical Society. 


Bureau Publishes Papers 


> The Technical Service Division of 
the Natural Rubber Bureau, 1108 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
has published a 108-page booklet 
containing 10 of the 65 papers deliv- 
ered at the 1960 Natural Rubber Re- 
search Conference, held in Septem- 
ber, 1960, at Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 
The booklet is available, without 
charge, to technologists in the in- 
dustry. 


New G-E Silicone Rubber 


> The Silicone Products Department 
of the General Electric Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., has introduced a new 
silicone rubber compound for use 
as wire and cable insulation. The 
new material, called SE-9007, is de- 
signed primarily for high quality 
aircraft, hook-up, motor lead and 
similar wire applications. It is said 
to offer excellent processing charac- 
teristics, easy milling, high extru- 
sion speed, and good diameter con- 
trol. Typical physical properties as 
extruded on wire are: tensile strength, 
1200 psi: elongation, 425 per cent. 
Electrical properties obtained at 
77°F. and 50 per cent R. H. on 
6 x 6 x .040-inch sheets, oven cured 
24 hours at 480°F., after immersion 
in water for 29 days at 158°F. are: 
volume resistivity, 5 x 10'° ohm-cm; 
electric strength, 650 vpm; dielectric 
constant, 3.2 (60 cps); power factor, 
.001 (60 cps). 


Chase-Gro-Cord Formed 


> Gro-Cord Rubber Co., Lima, 
Ohio, has announced plans for the 
joint financing of a new manufactur- 
ing corporation, to be known as 
Chase-Gro-Cord, Inc., which will 
erect a plant in El Dorado, Arkan- 
sas, for the production of Gro-Cord 
Rubber’s present product lines. The 
new company will acquire some of 
the assets of Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 
and some of the assets of the Quincy, 
Mass. plant, of Chase & Sons, Inc. 
[he cost of the new plant and equip- 
ment will be about $2,000,000. Gro- 
Cord reports that it will discontinue 
its manufacturing operations in 
Lima, Ohio, during the next year, 
because of the lack of suitable space 
for expansion and the “unavailability 
of needed long-term financing.” 


Flexzone 3-C Produced 


® Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., has gone into large-scale pro- 
duction of Flexzone 3-C, quad- 
rupling its capacity to produce the 
chemical that minimizes cracking in 
tire sidewalls and treads. The anti- 
ozonant-antioxidant has been used 
primarily in truck and other heavy- 
duty tires. Compounded into the 
tread rubber, it is claimed that the 
chemical has increased their resist- 
ance to cracking by more than 400 
per cent. It is expected that this in- 
creased capacity will make Flexzone 
3-C available to the passenger car 
tire-making industry. 





West Coast News 


> A dinner and technical meeting 
were held by the Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group, Inc., on May 2 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The dinner was sponsored by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
featured Joseph A. Walker, chief 
test pilot for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, as 
the guest speaker. Mr. Walker ad- 
dressed the group on the subject 
“Rocket Pilot.” Bradford R. Voight, 
assistant manager of the Process En- 
gineering Division of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., addressed the technical meet- 
ing on the topic “Automation of 
Rubber and Plastic Processes.” 

Mr. Voight pointed out that auto- 
mation in the processing operations 
in the rubber and plastics industry 
represents a constantly growing trend 
today. Ever-increasing demands for 
these materials, higher costs, and 
narrower profit margins have cre- 
ated a climate which demands 
greater productivity from every 
member. The speaker went on to 
outline the benefits resulting from 
automation, and to discuss several 
pertinent applications and analyze 
equipment requirements relative to 
production goals and sales. Mr. 
Voight concluded his talk with a 
consideration of the technological 
implications of a proposed automa- 
tion project in relation to produc- 
tion, marketing and the financial 
aspects. 


> Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. has 
opened two factory branches, with 
wholesale and retail sales facilities, 
in Portland, Ore. and _ Seattle, 
Wash. The company states that it 
is expanding its sales and service fa- 
cilities to meet increased demand for 
its products in these areas. The new 
branches will be fully stocked with 
a complete line of Lee products. 
Earl H. Crismon has been appointed 
manager of the Portland branch, 
and William R. Arkell has been 
named branch manager of _ the 
Seattle operation. 


> United Carbon Co., Inc. has 
moved its Pacific Coast district sales 
office to 630 West Duarte Road, Ar- 
cadia, Calif. The new telephone 
number is MUrray 1-1016. 


> More than 40 students from the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades, and edu- 
cators were delegates to the second 
annual Firestone Youth & Science 
Day observance at the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co, plant in South Gate, 
Calif. The program began in Fire- 
stone’s Guided Missile Division with 
a demonstration in which students 
were able to talk over a beam of 
light. Other highlights of the morn- 
ing program included a tour of the 
tire plant, a talk by auto racing 
champion Peter DePaolo on “The 
Science of Keeping Safe on the High- 
ways,” and a movie, “A Changing 
Liberia,” showing how science helps 
people of other nations. Leonard K. 
Firestone, president of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of California, greeted 
the delegates after lunch. The tour 
concluded with an address by Don 
Muchmore, director of the Califor- 
nia Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, who spoke to the assembled stu- 
dents, educators, and Firestone staff 
members on “What You Can Do for 
Science.” 


> Arrowhead Products Division of 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. 
has begun construction of a $1 mil- 
lion engineering and research fa- 
cility at Los Alamitos, Calif. The 
plant will specialize in such product 
areas as rubber and plastics, metal 
products insulation, prototype fabri- 
cation and testing, and human fac- 
tors engineering for the aero-space 
industries. The building will have 
a working area of 114,000 square 
feet, including auxiliary storage of 
4,000 square feet. Manufacturing 
and service areas will occupy 66,000 
square feet, research and laboratory 
facilities, 36,000 square feet, and of- 
fices, 12,000 square feet. The indi- 
vidual laboratories will have a spe- 
cial system to control humidity and 
temperature, and to duplicate all 
types of environmental conditions. 
The building is expected to be com- 
pleted in September. 


>» Two new catalysts for high tem- 
perature polymerization of various 
monomers and copolymers have 
been developed by U.S. Peroxygen 
Corp., Richmond, Calif. They are 
2,5-dimethyl hexyl-2,5-diperbenzoate 
(USP 711) and 2,5-dimethyl hexyl- 
2,5-diperacetate (USP 811). 


J. M. Collier 


Named by Goodrich-Gulf 


> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed John 
M. Collier as a sales representative 
on the West Coast with headquarters 
at Garden Grove, Calif. Mr. Collie: 
received his M.A. degree in organic 
chemistry from the University of 
New Mexico. Upon his graduation 
in 1958, he joined Goodrich-Gulf 
at the Institute, West Va., plant, and 
has served in the sales service labora- 
tories up to the time of his present 
appointment. 


> The Aviation Products Division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Rialto. 
Calif., has developed a solid fuel 
made with synthetic rubber which 
reportedly will reduce the weight of 
rockets and increase their energy 
output. The fuel, a mixture of Hycar 
rubber and high energy compounds, 
was developed at the Goodrich rocket 
motor plant in Rialto. It is said to 
be more dense than previously de- 
veloped propellants, with 6 per cent 
more energy than present rubber- 
based fuels. The company reports 
that the high energy fuel, in the 
Nitro C rubber group, will have im- 
portant applications in anti-aircraft 
missiles, the upper stages of ballistic 
missiles, and high-mass-ratio motors 
for space probe and satellite mis- 
sions. 


> Twenty-eight outstanding high 
school seniors throughout the United 
States have won full-tuition college 
scholarships under the 1961 Scholar- 
ship Awards Program of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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P. W. Libby 


Named by Huber 


> J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed Paul W. Libby 
as technical service manager of the 
Industrial Products Department at 
Borger, Texas. He succeeds Clinton 
A. Carlton, who has retired after 25 
years of service with the company. 
Mr. Libby joined the company in 
1951, and later served as supervisor 
of rubber industry sales in the mid- 
dle and far west. In 1954, he was 
named manager of the Development 
Department in Borger in charge of 
technical service for rubber indus- 
try customers in the western section 
of the United States. 


Ohio Rubber Unit Opens 


> Ohio Rubber Co. has begun manu- 
facturing operations at its new 
$3,500,000 facility in Fort Smith, 
Ark. The 190,000 square foot plant 
will produce molded precision rub- 
ber parts for oil field, automotive, 
and general industry, and semi-pneu- 
matic tires for industrial, agricul- 
tural implement, juvenile wheel 
goods, and other applications. The 
company reports that the plant, its 
fifth manufacturing facility, also will 
provide its customers with technical 
assistance and product research and 
development. 


Named by General Latex 


> John E. Hobbs, general manager 
of the General Latex and Chemical 
Corp. of North Carolina, Charlotte. 
N.C., has been elected vice-president 
of the firm. He will continue his 
duties as general manager. Mr. 
Hobbs is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Before being 
appointed general manager of the 
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In plant after plant, Seamag produces 
results that equal or exceed other 
magnesias . . . and does it economically. 


Reasons for its efficiency are Seamag’s 
high adsorptive capacity, extremely fine 
particle size and high-bulk density. 

It mills readily in the batch and produces 
uniform dispersion. 


Made by an exclusive FMC process and 
backed by fully integrated production and 
inexhaustible raw material supply, Seamag 
is attractively priced and amply available. 
Samples and data on request. 

*Reg. T.M. 
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Canadian News 


> According to C. E. Joslin, presi- 
dent of the Rubber Association of 
Canada, automotive products account 
for at least two-thirds of the total 
value of factory shipments by the 
Canadian rubber industry. In 1959, 
factory shipments of tires and tubes 
alone were valued at $182,806,000, 
or 53 per cent of the total value of 
all rubber industry shipments. In 
comparison, shipments of footwear 
were valued at $32,031,000, or 9 
per cent of the total, and shipments 
of all other products amounted to 
$132,843,000, or 38 per cent of the 
total. 

Volume of production in the Ca- 
nadian rubber industry as a whole 
has shown a marked upward trend 
over the past decade, Mr. Joslin 
pointed out, despite a drop in rubber 
consumption in 1960. Probably the 
best measure of the volume of pro- 
duction in the industry, he declared, 
is consumption of new rubber (natu- 
ral and synthetic). By this measure, 
the rubber industry’s volume of pro- 
duction rose by some 80 per cent 
between 1949, when consumption 
amounted to 56,368 long tons, and 
1959, when consumption amounted 
to a record 101,475 tons. 

In 1960, consumption fell to 91,- 
035 tons, and the Rubber Associa- 
tion of Canada forecasts that con- 
sumption in 1961 will remain at 
about this level. Mr. Joslin expressed 
confidence, however, that this is a 
temporary set-back, and that the 
rubber industry will resume its growth 
as soon as the Canadian economy 
recovers from the recession of the 
past year or so. 


> G. F. Plummer, executive vice- 
president of Dunlop Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, has come up with 
several interesting predictions con- 
cerning developments in the tire in- 
dustry. According to Mr. Plummer, 
a one-piece automobile wheel, with a 
rubber wheel and tire in one unit, is 
a future possibility. Other forecasts 
nclude: a new two-ply tire, heavier 
and stronger than present two-plies, 
which will be in use next year and 
which may be adopted as original 
equipment by auto manufacturers; a 
one-ply tire, made from a single cal- 
endered cord wound continuously on 
the diameter of a special drum; a 
tire of plastic or other material. 
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molded without plies, which will be 
developed within ten years; reduction 
in the number of plies used in truck 
tires; elimination of dual wheels, 
and changing of wheel sizes, so that 
trucks will ride lower to the ground 
and thus be able to carry larger 
quantities of lighter weight loads. 
The Dunlop executive also predicted 
that the number of cars and tires 
sold probably will double in the next 


decade. 


> The sharp rise in the sales of 
urethane foam in the last two years 
is reported to be a factor in the 
decision of Dunlop Canada, Ltd., 
and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada to drop out of the foam 
rubber field. The competitive new 
material is said to float like cork, 
weigh as little as feathers, insulate 
against heat, cold and noise, and 
offer comfortable cushioning for the 
human frame and an attractive ap- 
pearance. Some 80 per cent of the 
output of the plastic foam in Canada 
is used in upholstery for use in 
homes and automobiles, where it 
goes into cushioning, seat-covers, 
topper pads, arm rests and crash 
pads. In the new “foamed in place” 
techniques, liquid urethane is in- 
jected into boat sections to give 
buoyancy, into refrigerators for in- 
sulation, into molded packaging for 
crash protection. The liquid quickly 
solidifies into its customary multi- 
cellular form, filling the entire mold 
cavity. 


> Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, has devel- 
oped a tire, trademarked Nytex, 
which combines nylon and rayon 
fabric in its construction. The com- 
bination of the two competing tire 
cord materials in one tire is said to 
offer the advantages of both — 
strength provided by nylon, and 
riding comfort and reduced vibration 
provided by rayon. The new tire is 
constructed with the two nylon plies 
on the inside, where greatest impact 
resistance is needed, and the rayon 
plies on the outside, under the tread. 
The company claims that this com- 
bination eliminates the flat-spotting 
characteristic of nylon tires, which 
produces a temporary “out-of-round” 
condition causing tire thump. 


> Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ontario, 
is producing synthetic rubber at the 
highest rate in its history — approxi- 
mately 150,000 to 155,000 tons per 
year. The company anticipates oper- 
ating at peak levels through the re- 
mainder of the year. A market break- 
down reveals that Canada is con- 
tinuing to produce 3 per cent of the 
world total output; the United States, 
5 per cent; and the other largest pro- 
ducers, 65 per cent. This means that 
the Canadian producer has more 
than tripled production in the last 
decade. The company claims that it 
is spending as much on synthetic rub- 
ber research as the major United 
States rubber companies, in order to 
hold its position in the world rubber 
picture. 

Polymer has also announced the 
award of a contract to the Badger 
Manufacturing Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., to construct its $12 million 
specialty rubber plant at Strasbourg, 
France. The American firm received 
the contract, despite strong protests 
from many Canadian engineers, be- 
cause of its experience with synthetic 
rubber installations, and experience 
in Western Europe. According to 
Canadian government officials, the 
combination of experience and Euro- 
pean contracts could not be found 
among Canadian firms. 


> Canada’s four major rubber com- 
panies — Dominion Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ontario, Dunlop Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, and Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ontario — are each marketing 
giant collapsible rubber tanks capa- 
ble of storing up to 200,000 gallons 
of liquid. At present, none of the 
rubber tanks are being made in Can- 
ada. Dunlop is producing the tanks 
in the United Kingdom, and the 
other firms obtain them from the 
United States. 


> Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario, 
has announced three changes in its 
sales staff. W. E. Ecclestone, for- 
merly manager of the Tire Sales Di- 
vision, has been appointed general 
sales manager for the company. 
G. F. Turner, previously manager of 
the Tire Marketing Division, has 
been named manager of the Tire 
Sales Division, succeeding Mr. Ec- 
clestone. D. W. Moriarty, formerly 
manager of the Western Quebec Di- 
vision, has been named assistant 
manager of the Tire Sales Division. 





New Butyl Rubber 


® Esso Research and Engineering 
Co., Linden, N. J., has developed a 
new type of butyl synthetic rubber, 
believed to be applicable in ad- 
vanced construction designs and 
other applications requiring low- 
cost, long-lasting characteristics. It 
is particularly recommended in cur- 
tain walls, utilizing metal frame- 
works from which panels are hung 
to form walls. The new rubber 
forms a weatherproof skin around 
the building, acting as a sealing sys- 
tem along the edges of the glass and 
panels. An important feature of the 
rubber is its ozone resistance, said 
to be greater than that of other com- 
mercial general purpose rubbers. 
Other applications include automo- 
tive weather stripping and _ seals, 
electrical insulation, extruded and 
molded sponge, and other molded 
goods, such as hose and tubing. 


Bateman Addresses ACS 


> Dr. Leslie Bateman, director of 
the Natural Rubber Producers’ Re- 
search Association, London, Eng- 
land, addressed a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, held on 
May 15 in San Francisco, Calif., on 
the topic “Nature Plus Science — 
Some New Vistas before the Natural 
Rubber Industry.” Dr. Bateman 
traced the pattern of the Malayan 
natural rubber industry’s research 
effort, and outlined the competitive 
position of natural rubber versus 
synthetic. The speaker placed par- 
ticular emphasis on a new research 
program that is delving into how the 
rubber tree produces its products. 
Dr. Bateman declared that recent 
discoveries may have tremendous 
technical and economic potential for 
the natural rubber industry. 


Mobay Raises TDI Output 


® Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has completed an expansion 
of its tolylene diisocyanate (TDI) 
facilities that will increase produc- 
tion from 25 to 40 million pounds 
annually. At the same time, the 
company has approved plans for 
construction of an additional 10- 
million-pound facility, at a cost of 
$1.5 million, bringing its TDI ca- 
pacity to 50 million pounds by this 
Fall. The projected increase will be 
Mobay’s fifth major expansion since 
its original 10 - million - pound TDI 
plant went on stream in 1956 at 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 
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Latex Shipped in Rubber Drums 


> Ten tons of rubber are un- 
crated at a Jersey City, N. J., pier, 
in an experimental shipment of 
latex in rubber drums. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., developer of collapsible 
containers called Sealdrums, made 
the test shipments from its plan- 
tations in Malaya. Each Seal- 
drum holds 500 gallons of latex. 
Ordinarily, latex is shipped in dis- 
posable steel drums, or in 150,000 
gallon tanks found only on special 


Named by Burton Rubber 


> Burton Rubber Processing Inc.. 
Burton, Ohio, has announced three 
appointments to its technical staff 
F. M. Daugherty has been named 
chief chemist, Kevin Brown has been 


appointed assistant chief chemist, 
and J. B. Coffey has been appointed 
purchasing agent. Mr. Daugherty, a 
graduate of John Carroll University, 
had served in the industrial products 
compound development group of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. For 
the past four vears, he has been as- 
sociated with the R.C.A. Rubber 
Co., Eclat Rubber Co., and the Pu- 
laski Rubber Co. 

Mr. Brown attended the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame and Case School 
of Technology. He had worked in 
the Rubber Laboratory Division of 
the Lubrizol Co., and for the past 
three years has been with Burton 
Rubber as purchasing agent. Mr 
Coffey is a graduate of La Salle Uni- 
versity. He has been associated with 
the Gro-Cord Rubber Co. since 1944 
in various managerial functions, in- 
cluding purchasing agent. 


equipment vessels. These rubber 
drums would permit more flex- 
ible shipment schedules, because 
they could be shipped on almost 
any type of vessel making a call 
at Penang, Malaya. The drums 
can be easily cleaned, and pre- 
vent contamination of the air- 
sensitive latex. The filled contain- 
ers are stored in the ship’s hold 
like giant eggs in a carton. When 
emptied, they occupy little stor- 
age space. 


Price-Cutting Charged 


> General Cable Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has filed a complaint with the 
U.S. Treasury Department regard- 
ing alleged cut-rate pricing of insu- 
lated telephone cable sold in the 
United States by three Canadian 
firms. The complaint charged the 
Canadian companies with violation 
of the U.S. anti-dumping law. The 
three concerns involved in the com- 
plaint are Northern Electric Co., 
Phillips Electrical Co., Ltd., and 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. 
They are being charged with selling 
telephone cable in this country at 
prices ranging from 28 to 38 per 
cent below the Canadian price. 

The Treasury has announced that 
it will begin a preliminary investiga- 
tion to see whether the accusation 
is true. Under machinery set up by 
the anti-dumping law, higher duties 
can be imposed on imported prod- 
ucts if cut-rate pricing is shown to 
be harmful to American producers. 
While the Treasury receives many 
complaints under the law, actual im- 
positions of higher duties are rare. 
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Obituaries 


Lewis G. Fairbank 
> Lewis G. Fairbank, retired gen- 
eral manager for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, died 
on May 7 after a fall from his 
eighth-floor apartment in Lakewood, 
Ohio. He was 75 years old. Mr. 
Fairbank joined Firestone in 1913 as 
assistant advertising manager. Five 
years later, he was named vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Fire- 
stone Steel Products. He returned to 
the parent company in 1920, and 
served successively as manager of 
manufacturer’s sales, manager of 
truck and bus tire sales, and man- 
ager of pneumatic tire sales. He was 
named general manager in 1942, the 
post he held until his retirement in 
1955. Mr. Fairbank leaves his 
widow. 


Herbert T. Dyett 


> Herbert T. Dyett, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the Rome 
Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y., died at 
his home on May 8 at the age of 
86. Mr. Dyett graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1897. In 1902, he 
founded the Rome Wire Co., one of 
the companies that were combined 
to form the General Cable Corp. in 
1927. He resigned as president of 
General Cable in 1933, and three 
years later became a founder and 
president of Rome Cable Corp. He 
served as chairman from 1944 to 
1959, when he retired. He con- 
tinued to serve as a director of the 
Rome Cable Division of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. Mr. Dyett’s 
survivors are his widow, a daughter 
and a son. 


Gordon Murphy 


> Gordon Murphy, vice-president 
of Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp., Chicago, IIl., and of its sub- 
sidiary, the Whitney Chain Co., 
Hartford, Conn., died suddenly on 
April 26 at his home in Hinsdale, 
Ill. He was 49 years old. Mr. Mur- 
phy graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, and served 
as a submarine officer during World 
War II. He was previously associ- 
ated with Fairbanks Morse & Co., 
and had been with Foote Bros. for 
the past 14 years. Mr. Murphy’s 
survivors are his widow and three 
brothers. 
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Elias M. Salzberg 


> Elias M. Salzberg, former dealer 
in crude rubber, died on March 14 
in a Miami Beach, Fla., hospital. 
He was 70 years old. Mr. Salzberg’s 
first position was with the firm of 
Meyer & Brown Corp., rubber im- 
porters. He was 15 years old at the 
time. He was sent to Boston, Mass., 
as a sales representative, and in 1921 
went to Akron, Ohio, as manager of 
the branch office there. He rose to 
secretary of the firm but left later 
on to form his own firm, E. M. Salz- 
berg, Inc. Mr. Salzberg leaves his 
widow and a daughter. 


Del Driesbaugh 
> Del Driesbaugh, sales engineer at 
the Plastic and Rubber Products Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., died on April 
17 of a heart attack. Mr. Driesbaugh 
joined the company in 1953 as dis- 
trict manager for the San Francisco 
Bay Area. While serving in this ca- 
pacity, he suffered his first serious 
attack. He returned to Plastic and 
Rubber Products in 1958 as sales 
engineer in the Los Angeles area, 
the position he held up to the time 
of his death. Mr. Driesbaugh leaves 
his widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


Robert T. Haslam 


> Robert T. Haslam, retired vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, died on April 4 at Sara- 
sota, Fla. He was 73 years old. Mr. 
Haslam graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
1911 with a B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering, and served on the MIT 
faculty and with the National Carbon 
Co. prior to joining Standard Oil 
and its affiliates in 1927. He was 
active in the early developments of 
butyl rubber. Mr. Haslam’s survivors 
are his widow and a son. 


Charles P. Knight 


> Charles P. Knight, treasurer of 
the Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., died 
of a heart attack on May 24. He 
was 57 years old. A graduate of 
St. Lawrence University, he began 
his business career in 1928 with 
Price, Waterhouse & Co. In 1946, 
he joined Okonite as assistant treas- 
urer, and was named treasurer in 
1949. His survivors are his wife and 


son. 


Kaiser Denies Charge 


> An antitrust suit, filed in Federal 
district court at Providence, R. I., by 
the Department of Justice, against 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp., Oakland, Calif., has brought 
a denial from the company that its 
1957 acquisition of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. plant at Bristol, R.I., violated 
the Clayton Antitrust Act. The Kai- 
ser statement said that prior to 1957 
it had produced bare and covered 
aluminum conductors, but had not 
participated in the insulated con- 
ductor field. The statement pointed 
out that Kaiser purchased the Bris- 
tol plant “principally to encourage 
the general conversion in the insu- 
lated conductor industry from cop- 
per to aluminum.” The company 
expressed the belief that this acqui- 
sition tended to increase competition 
and to broaden and increase the use 
of aluminum. 


New Goodyear Resin 


> A new vinyl chloride resin tailored 
for heavy gauge sheeting and called 
Pliovic BL-80 has been developed by 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. The new material is 
described as a cold blending or 
“blotter” type resin. It can be pre- 
blended at room temperature and 
will absorb high amounts of plastic- 
izers to form a relatively dry, free- 
flowing mixture without heating, 
acording to the company. Because of 
its high absorption characteristics the 
new resin can also be used in highly 
plasticized formulations required for 
soft jacket or outerwear material and 
upholstery sheeting, it is said. The 
new vinyl also is reported to show 
improved calendering properties and 
to produce smoother banks and 
better release over a wide range of 
temperatures and conditions. 


Firestone Tread Blend 


> An expanded line of tread rubbers 
has been developed by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as 
the result of a liquid mixing process 
involving the blending of ultra-fine 
carbon black with rubber. According 
to Firestone, the use of the finest 
carbon black available has led to a 
lighter weight tread rubber which 
gives longer wear and more mileage. 
Called Micro Blend, the tread rub- 
bers are available in 10 different 
blends for passenger tires, five for 
truck tires, and three each for farm 
and other off-the-highway, aircraft, 
and racing tires. 
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New Goods 


Rubber Insulating Blanket 


& A specially compounded, precision molded, 
natural rubber insulating blanket for protection 
of utility linemen and others working with high 


voltage, is being offered by Charleston Rubber 
Co., Stark Industrial Park, Charleston, South 
Carolina, under the catalog designation CB-36. 
The protective blanket measures 36 x 36 inches, 
and has mold-formed eyelets. It is designed to 
resist aging and rough handling and, in addition, 
has high dielectric strength, handles easily on 
lines, and is easily draped. 


Stoner Pressure Bags 


® Re-usable, heat-resistant silicone modified 
rubber and butyl rubber bags are being produced 
by the Stoner Rubber Co., Inc., 10792 Knott 
Ave., Anaheim, Calif. According to the manu- 
facturer, the bags can be built to close tolerances 
and in intricate contours and shapes, and sizes 
to meet the exacting demands of the missile and 
plastics industries. With proper care and handling, 
the bags are said to be re-usable up to 50 times 
at temperatures up to 350°F. One advantage 
claimed for the silicone modified rubber bag is 
the ease with which a patch can be applied. 


Goodrich Koroseal Matting 


> A Koroseal vinyl matting designed to reflect 
light in two directions, said to give an illusion of 
depth, has been introduced by the B. F. Good- 
rich Industrial Products Co., Akron 18, Ohio. 
According to the company, the depth illusion is 
caused by alternating light reflections from the 
small chevron pattern featured in the design. The 
matting is 3/32-inch thick, and is available in 
white and green colors. 
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No fire-breathing dragon is going to 
cause scorch in my neoprene stocks. 


Tuse MAGLITE D for sure protection, 








ule: _| 


The performance-proved magnesium oxide 


Why risk neoprene scorch when you can get the 
best protection at low cost with MAGLITE D? 
It is the most effective of all magnesium oxides, 
providing optimum protection during mixing 
and subsequent processing with practical cure 
rates. MAGLITE D usually allows higher mix- 
ing speed and provides better uncured stock 
life, safer tubing at higher die temperatures, 
faster tubing and wire covering, and better 
molding characteristics. Find out how MAG- 
LITE D can help solve your neoprene prob- 
lems. Send now for samples and information. 


MERCK 
MARINE 
MAGNESIUM 
DIVISION 
= MERCK & CO, INC. - RAHWAY, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


THE C. P. HALL CO. + WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


AGENTS /N: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, 
Germany, Hong Kong, India, Israel, Italy, Holland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom. 


MAGLITE™ Registered Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc.; Magnesig 
(Synthetic Calcined Magnesite).. 
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375502—154-ton press; 
ram diameter, 14"'; 
working pressure, 
2000 P.S.1.; pressing 
surface, 24’' x 24''— 
transfer 




















Top Efficiency 


You won't find better operating econ- 
omy and productivity than that of a 
French rubber molding press—your as- 
surance of maximum pressroom profits. 
Manufacturers for more than 50 years 
have recognized the superior rigidity, 
lasting accuracy and superb perform- 


ance of French 


Hydraulic Presses. 


Write for full details. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS 
DIVISION 


Oe 


REPRESENTATIVES ACROSS THE NATION: 
Boston — New York — Cleveland 
Chicago — Los Angeles 
Akron — Detroit 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
1000 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio 


NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


Fabrico Floating Mattress 


> A floating mattress with a built-in pillow, 
designed for beach, lakeside, or pool use, is avail- 
able from Fabrico Manufacturing Corp., 1718 
W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. The air mattress is 


‘ made of Krene vinyl, and has a self-contained 


polyethylene bellows said to be so easy to oper- 
ate that a child can pump it with ease. An over- 
size, leak-proof valve makes the mattress easy to 
deflate as well. Reported to be resistant to abra- 
sion or snags, the mattress-pillow-pump is avail- 
able in two sizes: 72 x 28 inches, and 76 x 301% 
inches. 


Goodyear Colored Insulation 


& Three new decorative colors in Vinylfilm insu- 
lation facing are being offered as standard items 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
For the first time, the line will include Vinylfilm 
in mint green, medium blue, and white, plus the 
original silver metallic, as standard colors. De- 
veloped for use in facing all types of glass fiber 
and mineral wool insulation, the color-decorated 
product is available in standard widths ranging 
from 38 to 54 inches. Gauges offered are .002, 
.004, and .006, with a large selection of widths 
in .004 gauge available from inventory. Accord- 
ing to Goodyear, the Vinylfilm provides an eco- 
nomical moisture-vapor barrier especially formu- 
ulated to insure the flame retardant characteris- 
tics considered advantageous in the building 
trades. 


U. S. Rubber Expansion Joint 


> A new rubber expansion joint, developed by 
U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N. Y., has an inner construction that 
enables the metal re-enforcing rings to remain 
stable under pressure. Called the AMR (anti- 
migration rubber) expansion joint, it is said to 
provide the same flexibility, but 60 per cent 
more capacity for withstanding high working 
pressures than standard joints. The new construc- 
tion is designed to meet the demand for power 
and processing systems that require piping cap- 
able of withstanding flow surges and high pres- 
sure. The AMR joint can also handle corrosive 
materials and withstand a wide range of tem- 
peratures. 











CYCLEWELD CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


SEE WHAT RUBBER-BASE ADHESIVE CAN DO? 


This is the housing of an automotive torque converter. It’s ® easy-to-cast aluminum engine heads and intake manifolds, 
joined to the output shaft by a thin film of thermoset cement. made in two sections bonded together with a leakproof, 


: : heatproof seal. 

The converter has just undergone torsional tests that 

wrecked its mechanical parts—with no effect whatever on the If you have a tougher-than-usual bonding problem—or 

metal-to-metal bond. This bonding job is an achievement of expect to have one—now’s the time to see what a rubber- 

Cycleweld Chemical Preducts Division of Chrysler Cor- phenolic adhesive can do for you. We'll be glad to put you 
poration. in touch with people who make such adhesives. 





\ similar cement, made of nitrile rubber and Durez 
phenolic resin, cut the cost of assembling an all-aluminum We don’t make these adhesives. We just supply some 


truck tailgate from $15.18 to $1.75 by eliminating 211 rivets of the basic ingredients—phenolic resins that influence 


and 42 welds. the qualities a good structural adhesive must have. 
: ’ Permanent, rigid set. Controlled tack. Heat resistance. 
Other heat-setting cements that marry rubber and phenolic . : 
; j Precise sameness from batch to batch. Good storage 
resin show promise for: os ; . 
stability. Many superstrong adhesives are the result of 


i i > “e ‘ ie > i ycar yr — . : 
@ building new strength and quietness into car doors, deck teamwork between rubber chemists and Durez resin 
lids, and hoods by edge-bonding instead of tack welding. chemists backed by 40 years of experience. 








@ attaching metal trim without drilling holes. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 106 WALCK RD., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 











HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 
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He’s Production Mé&nager DONALD YT. NGR: 
WOOD ... and he knéws that during these ‘past: four 
years Copolymer ‘has set the pace in the control 
of product uniformity in the synthetic rubber indus- 
try. Pf 

He knows that’ Copolymer’s. automation of produc- 
tion facilities provides precise control of component 
quality throughout: all phases of the manufacturing 
process—coysistently assuring products of superior 
performange.s 0° ~> 

A graduate mechanical engineer with vears of 
training’ and experience, DON has earned an enviable 
record of performance as Production Manager by 
keeping a ‘weather eye” on the quality of materials 
that flow along the production line to insure the best 
quality of the finished product. 

He’s part of the leadership and pioneering for 
which Copolymer is noted. He’s a key member of the 
Copolymer ‘action management” team. 





Some of the best rubber in the indus- 
try was produced at Copolymer four 
years ago. Yet, improvements have been 
so vast, that most of those compounds 
would not be acceptable by Copolymer 
Standards today! 


Automation of production facilities during the 
last several years has meant automatic control of 
materials metered into the manufacturing process 
—and greater control of finished product quality. 
The precise, efficient operation of Copolymer’s 
production facilities is the responsibility of Pro- 
duction Manager Don Norwood. 

UNIFORMITY is the result of extremely close 
control of all components which go into Copolymer 
products, the broad understanding of operational 
variables, solution make-up, coagulation and dry- 
ing conditions. 


Your Copolymer representative can help you with 
a recommendation of the best Copolymer product for 
your manufacturing use. Call him today. 


THESE REJECTED BALES ARE ONE EXAMPLE. 


These are bales of black masterbatch that Co- 
polymer customers never see. Their moisture con- 
tent is in excess of the Copolymer standard, YET 
STILL WITHIN INDUSTRY TOLERANCE. 

Copolymer’s production department utilizes a 
method to inspect EACH BALE INDIVIDUALLY 
for moisture content. This allows Copolymer to 
achieve a degree of control which is impossible 
through ordinary laboratory controls which con- 
sider only portions of a given production run. 


RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phone: Elgin 5-5655 P. O. Box 2591, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


M. D. “Skip” Akron, Ohio 


WaAlbridge 8-3226 


Akron, Ohio 
WaAlbridge 38-3226 


Morris 


William L. “Bill” Ferguson 


Grant Rickard Atlanta, Georgia 


PLaza 3-7833 
B. G. Chicago, Illinois 
SKyline 5-7095 


Hutchison 


A. BE. “Art” Bailey Hartford, Connecticut 
CHapel 7-5731 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LOcust 3-4663 
West Coast Representative 


B. E. “Bert” Dougherty Los Angeles, California 


MAdison 4-9511 
San Francisco, California 
YUkon 6-5493 





Whenever Product Performance Is Important 


PRIMARY 
ZnO 


Safeguards 
Quality 


The Pennies You Save Using 
Secondary ZnO Can Cost You Your 
Product Reputation. 


Perhaps you can save 2c per hun- 


dred pounds of finished rubber when you ALDAN RUBBER CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
uses St. Joe Primary Zinc Oxide in manufactur- 


use secondary ZnO. But here’s what our lab ; ae : 
} ing rubberized fabric used in diving suits. 


tests of secondary ZnO show that you risk: 


LEAD VARIATION .04 to .11........ eee. CAUSES UNPREDICTABLE CURING RATES 
SULPHUR VARIATION .15 to .32 . CAUSES DISCOLORATION 
GRITTY PARTICLES CAUSES FAILURE IN THIN-WALLED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Why Gamble?...Use 
ST. JOE Lead-Free PRIMARY ZnO 


@ Made From Same Ore As 99.99 + % Special High-Grade Slab Zinc 
e “Electronically-Controlled’”’ To Maintain Consistent Analyses 
e@ Packed In New Valve-Type Bags—Easier To Handle—Takes 15% Less Storage Space 


YOU CAN SET YOUR PROCESSING, 
OUR OXIDE WILL NOT CHANGE 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown (Monaca) Pa. 


A LEADING SUPPLIER TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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NEW GOODS (CONT'D) 


44 4/ 
Plastisol-Coated Wire Baskets ADD AMBEREX" TYPE 
> A self-stacking, plastisol-coated wire basket 
system, developed by Abbey Wire Works, Inc.., 
Collins and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, 


Penna., is said to cut time and labor costs in VULCANIZED VEGETABLE OIL 
many general manufacturing and distributing op- ivome Zell]: meres) reltl |) 


erations. Used adjacent to assembly lines, the 
baskets can be loaded with finished products, 
stacked on dollies, and transported to shipping 
areas or to storage areas. Whether the baskets are 
going to be exposed to refrigerated conditions, 
or to extended outdoor use, the dangers of rust 
and corrosion reportedly have been eliminated, 
thanks to the non-toxic, plastisol protective coat- 
ing. Plastisol bonds and adheres to the wire, 
making it difficult to strip or damage. In addition, 
the coating is resistant to moisture, according to 
the manufacturer, and is superior to ordinary 
chrome or zinc plated finishes which pit, flake 
off, and leave the bare wire exposed. Plastisol 
also withstands oil, grease, and many chemicals. 


Curon Foam Insulation 


> Curon foam, laminated with 15-gauge vinyl 

sheeti:g, has been introduced as a thermal insula- 

tion material by Reeves Brothers, Inc., 1071 

Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 

Supplied in 4 x 12 foot sheets, one inch thick, 

Curon foam insulation is said to be intended 

primarily for outdoor and indoor use on chem- 

ical and oil storage tanks and processing equip- for Rapid Incorporation Rate and 

ment. It is recommended by the manufacturer . , 

for surface temperatures ranging from 50° to Better Dispersement of Pigments. 

250°F. According to Reeves, the vinyl sheet- Typical products using Factice” “Amberex’ 

ing provides the foam with a completely weather a. 

resistant surface that can easily be cleaned. In 

application, commercial mastic cement is used on 

the surface to be insulated and the Curon foam 

sheets, each weighing 122 pounds, are applied 

by hand pressure. The manufacturer states that The Amberex type of Factice® is made from vari- 

the material is resilient and withstands impact, ous kinds of vegetable oils and in various degrees 

abrasion and vibration. of polymerization. All are light colored, transpar- 
ent, free from chlorine and have practically no ash. 


= ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee There are six different Amberex types, each hav- 


HEAVY RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY | = itz rrrersss for specie aplcations, The see 


tion of the proper Factice® for a compound is 
a Re b U i lt important. Send us your formula for our sugges- 

tions. All formulas held in strict confidence. Our 
trained staff will help in selecting the proper vul- 


— } In sta | le ra canized vegetable oil for your need . . . Factice®, 
me 2 i ‘i. White, Brown, Neophax or Amberex. 
egy ’ Rep aire d 


Complete job done right in your plant. 
No supervision required. 30 years 
experience in servicing mills, mixers, 


Rebuilt Bearing... , 
Part of NEE. Service calenders, tubers, etc. - ; > 


Metal spraying jobs welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. l AC cE i i) THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 
WRITE . P ; STAMFORD, CONN. 
— WIRE =a & New England Engineering Co., Inc. 


om PHONE P.0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. REgent 5-644! 











New Equipment | 


Wheelabrator Defiasher 


>The Impact Mechancial Deflashing Process, 
developed by the Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind., is designed to remove flash from precision 
rubber molded parts with controlled flash that 
does not exceed .005” at the point where it is 
attached to the part. The manufacturer states that 
Mechanical Impact Deflashing is not limited to a 
single part or sheet of parts such as the die 
trimming methods, or to a narrow range of parts 
such as with CO, or dry ice tumbling, and 
completely eliminates the hand labor of buffing, 
tearing, knife or scissors cutting. The process is 
also capable of deflashing parts with very thin 
sections, so long as flash thickness is .005” or 
less and the part wall thickness is at least .015” 
or thicker. The process consists of introducing 
molded rubber parts into a 2-cubic foot work 
chamber of a Wheelabrator deflashing machine 
that is enclosed within an insulated cabinet. While 
in this chamber, liquid CO, is sprayed through 
nozzles to freeze the flash on the parts, not the 


Apairiaatl | @ 


parts themselves. Then, media particles are hurled 
by centrifugal force against the parts, fracturing 
and removing the frozen flash without damage to 
the soft unfrozen part. The complete unit 
comprises a deflashing machine and a dust 
collector, the latter being used for ventilating the 
operation and for removing impurities from the 
media supply. Both units are completely contained 
within a fully insulated enclosure equipped with 
an auxiliary refrigeration unit. 


PIERCE 
PROCESs 
ROLLER 

WRAPPER 


Cuts Production Time—Improves your Product 


Fast, Efficient, Economical, this new @ Has adjustable, positive-controlled overlap. 
Pierce Wrapper is designed especially for 
wrapping large, rubber covered rollers for 
vulcanization. 


@ Shuttle may be driven separately for lapping 
at start or on the ends. 


; @ Roll feed is reversible for doubling back while 
@ Compression is controlled by uniform appli- wrapping. 
cation of nylon or cotton tape wrap. 


@ Saves time — substantially faster than lathe Write or wire for full details. 


application. 


Pierce Wrapping Machine Company 
1100 E. 31st St., LaGrange Park, Illinois 


@ Provides dependably uniform results — re- 
duces labor and grinding required. 








GOODMAN 6” Capacity SLUG CUTTER 


The Goodman Model 6-24 Cutter is a rugged, accurate Rubber Slugs up to 6" dia., V4" to 24" long 
unit for producing large slugs (up to 6” dia.) from un- 

cured rubber. In a normal installation, material leaves 

the extruder, passes through a cooling trough, and enters 

the Cutter directly, eliminating handling of stock. Simple, 

easy-to-reach controls vary speed of cutter head and feed 

rolls, and feeding pressure between rolls. Cutting blades 

(4 furnished) are hardened steel. A pump wets down 

material at the cutting point. A built-in conveyor delivers 

stock to any receptacle or other conveyor desired. 


Capacity—up to 6” dia. 

Slug Length—'%4” to 24” 
Feed—Variable 2 to 60 ft./min. 
Delivery—10 to 320 Slugs/min 


ry a nase } 
Size ¢ long, 5’ wide, 5 + high 


Write for |2-page 


Bulletin and Prices! 


Sales Representatives 

RALPH B. SYMONS ASSOC., 3571 Main Road, Tiverton, 
WILLIAM A. SAFKA, 11 Sycamore Road, Levittown, Pa. 
R. A. ROOSEVELT CO., 4909 E. Florence Ave., Bell, Calif. 


.. GOODMAN « son 


401 Richmond Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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. + DEPOLYMERIZED A respected name ... anda reliable source for 
en | RUBBER TESTING APPARATUS 


The 
EMERSON 


NATURAL CRUDE RUBBER IN > —.. 
LIQUID FORM — 100% SOLIDS Machin 


with rotary platen, 
dust collector and 


AVAILABLE IN suction blower. 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES ASTM D 15) 


DPR NOW: EMERSON also supplies— 


@ Bierer-Davis Oxygen and Air Aging Equipment (ASTM D 454 and D 572) 
INCORPORATED @ Ross Rubber Flexing machine (ASTM D 1052) 

A SUBSIDIARY OF * meade ge Ms of a Samples (ASTM D 573) : 

H. V. HARDMAN co rite or phone today for further information and quotations 


589 CORTLANDT ST., 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


ne 
/DPR PA 
TRADE KE“ 7 














Just Published 
Third Edition of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
RUBBER 
DIRECTORY 


81> x 11 Inches 





692 Pages 
Contents and Index in Three Languages: 


English © German ® French 


M This enlarged and completely revised 
edition of the only International Rubber 
Directory covers 72 countries on five 
continents, ranging from Algeria to Yugo- 
slavia, and including England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 


™ The geographically and alphabetically 
arranged listings (in English, German and 
French) of rubber manufacturers include 
such data as addresses, number of em- 
ployees, types of products, trade marks 
and brand names. Subsidiaries and affili- 
ated companies are frequently indicated. 


Descriptions of products and names of 
foreign representatives, by countries and 
by products, are included in the Buyers’ 
Guide Section. Other features include an 
extensive list of proprietary names and 
descriptions of technical terms. 


This Directory is of value to all companies 
concerned with overseas rubber manu- 
facturing activities. 


Price: $17.00 per Copy 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


copy (copies) of the Third 
RUBBER DIREC- 


Please send me 
Edition of the INTERNATIONAI 
TORY at $17.00 each. 

] Remittance Enclosed Bill Me Later 
Name 


Address 


City & Zone State 








(CONT’D) 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Ross High Speed Disperser 
> A vertically-raised high-speed disperser has 
been added to the line of dispersing equipment 
manufactured by Charles Ross & Son Co., 148 
Classon Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. The unit, 
designated Model No. 140DI, is a large capacity 





- % 








machine which mixes, disperses and deagglo- 
merates products of medium or heavy paste con- 
sistency up to 60,000 centipoises in any capacity 
between 100 and 800 gallons. Up to 60 hp motor 
drives are provided for processing the heaviest 
types of products, and variable speed drives, en- 
able setting the shaft speeds anywhere between 
600 to 3000 rpm. The advanced type impeller 
on the machine is a high impact, multiple action 
millhead with specially machined internal cham- 
bers. The machine centers in tanks up to 6 feet 
in diameter, and an automatic hydraulic cylinder 
permits raising from tanks up to 6 feet deep. 


& Web Controls Corp., 318 Briarcliffe Road, 
West Englewood, N. J., has developed a versa- 
tile high-speed production slitter-winder machine 
for paper, plastic film, ferrous, and non-ferrous 
metals. The unit comes in widths ranging from 
16 to 72 inches. 


> A fully-automatic drilling machine for manu- 
facturing heating platens has been developed by 
the Adamson United Co., 730 Carroll Street, 
Akron 4, Ohio. The machine operates by push- 
button control and accurately drills channels for 
circulating the platen heating and cooling medium. 


m A line of high-speed pelletizers for chopping 
elastomeric materials is being manufactured by 
the L & P Tool Co., 2861 Sidney Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio. Two models, Nos. 15 and 20, 
are available. 
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WHO IN THE WORLD USES 
PIN VENT aiaiicaaal 
TRIMMER blades? oa 3 a 


satisfied, return them for 


FOR HAND OR MACHINE TRIMMING an immediate refund. 


GROUND SHARP FOR CLEAN CUTS 
AND HIGH PRODUCTION 


EASY TO REGRIND 
HIGH CHROME TOOL STEEL 
MANY SIZES IN STOCK 








KNIVES 1%” SQUARE AS IL- 
LUSTRATED ANY QUANTITY 
$1.28 each 
HANDLES AS ILLUSTRATED 
1-5 $7.00 each 
6-23 $5.00 each 








{sk for Catalog 


¥ ALCON TOOL COMPANY _ 2°77 BAIRD STREET. AKRON 11, OHIO 








PORTA-CHECK® 


A transistorized comparator 
for fast, accurate measure- 
ment to .00001”. 
S 7 has added 


SOMETHING 
Masters of — NEW! 
Measurement yl NATIONAL 
ai BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 
i ROLLS ON * 
Fanon trscotn, | MODEL 48-101 


SD cceeerctasn ner ee. | LABORATORY MILLS. 
T cision is really important . GETTY MACHINE AND MOLD INC. 
SERIES 








Ae ee ee eee 384 GETTY AVE. CLIFTON, N. J. 


200 gauges, micrometers and com- 
Ome af Gene dine made parators on the job, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
to AGD specifications. MIXERS 

ATTRITORS 











aa sentatives in Principal Cities Cl BLL hg 
EXTRUSION DIES 
2) ) B. C. A M ES Cc RIBBON BLENDERS 
FLEXING MACHINES 
V 
NY 38 Ames Street, Waltham 54, Mass. LABORATORY MILLS 
Canadian Office — B. C. Ames Co., 45 Oriole Parkway, Toronto MECHANICAL MOLDS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MICROMETER DIAL INDICATORS AND GAUGES SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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cured 
Or 
uncured 





with a transfer 


Mark rubber for life? Yes! 


Through carefully controlled processing, 
Kaumagraph has developed two types of 
transfers for the rubber industry — one to be 
applied to uncured rubber, the other, for ap- 
plication to cured rubber. 


You put your brand or identification on your 
product for the lifetime of your product. You 
do it easily in bright colors, completely legible, 
and at low cost. 


Write for Free Samples and Details 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


wilmington 99, delaware olympia 4-2461 


Offices: Boston, Chicago, Greensboro, Philadelphia, New York 








Preparative Methods of Polymer Chemistry. By Wayne 
Sorenson and Tod W. Campbell. Published by Inter- 
science Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y. 6% x 9% in. 337 pp. $10.50. 


This book is a compilation of detailed procedures 
for the laboratory synthesis and handling of numerous 
types of polymers. It is designed both as a reference 
work and as a supplementary text for laboratory courses 
in polymer chemistry or advanced organic synthesis. 
The authors report that this type of reference work 
has been previously unavailable, and in making their 
assembly have relied on widely-scattered sources, in- 
cluding technical journals and patents. Where original 
literature did not contain sufficient data, additional mate- 
rial based on their own experience or that of their 
colleagues has been added. The authors are, respec- 
tively, research chemist and research manager at 
DuPont's Pioneering Research Division of the Textile 
Fibers Department. 

The procedures assembled here have been divided 
into five basic types, containing most of the known 
classes of polymers and organic polymer-forming reac- 
tions. As defined, “polymer” is a substance of suffi- 
ciently high molecular weight, such that the properties 
have become reproducibly fixed. Among. selections 
they have included are many familiar plastics and syn- 
thetic rubbers. The five basic categories used are: poly- 
condensation and hydrogen transfer polymerization; 
addition polymers from unsaturated monomers; ring 
opening polymerization: non-classical routes to  poly- 
mers, and synthetic resins. 

Specific procedures, worthy of mention to those in- 
volved in synthetic rubber chemistry, are contained in 
the series on addition polymerization. Among them: 
butadiene, styrene-butadiene copolymers, butadiene- 
acrylonitrile copolymers, isoprene (as polymerized with 
n-butyl lithium, finely divided lithium and over a 
titanium-based catalyst), styrene-isoprene; isobutylene- 
isoprene, and chloroprene. 

Ihe book is well-documented with original sources 
of the preparations given in each instance. Drawings 
and illustrations used in the introductory chapter, on 
preparation, fabrication and characterization of polymers, 
are adequate. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Handling and Storage of Toluene Diisocyanates, National 
Aniline Division, Allied Chemical Corp., 40 Rector 
St.. New York 6, N. Y. 8% x IL in. 16 pp. 


This bulletin describes how toluene diisocyanates, 
Nacconate-65, -80 and -100, should be handled. There 
are directions for unloading tank cars and tank trucks, 
handling drums, constructing storage tanks and transfer 
lines, cleaning storage tanks, and disposing of spillage. 
Recommendations are also provided for temperature 
and moisture control, avoiding hazards to health, first 
aid, type of safety equipment, and ventilation. 
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Naugatuck Chemical Latex. (Bulletin No. X-100). Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 8'2 x Il in. 8 pp. 


More than 25 synthetic and natural latices produced 
by Naugatuck Chemical are listed in this guide for the 
industrial user of latex. Typical properties are given 





Reliable, Consistent Test Results With. . . 


OREC 0300 Automatically Controlled Ozone Test Chambers 





REPRESENTATIVE CUSTOMERS 
UTILIZING OREC OZONE TEST 
EQUIPMENT 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co 

E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co 

Esso Research & Engineering Co 

Firestone Industrial Products 

General Electric Company 

seneral Tire & Rubber Co 
Soodrich Research Center 
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OZONE: 

@ TEST CHAMBERS, 6 MODELS 

@ AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTATION 
STRETCHING APPARATUS 
MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTATION 
GENERATORS 
TESTING SERVICE 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Orec 0300 with Dynemic Stretching Apparatus 


Write for illustrated brochure 


Ozone Research and Equipment Corporation 


3840 North 40th Avenue 
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INDEPENDENT ano 
NEW ERA 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable 
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Purpose 


CLICKER, WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


@ Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses 

@ Hard Maple, Rubber, 
and Fibre Composition 
Die Blocks 

@ Rubber Pads 

@ Die Block Hardener 

@ Raw Hide Mauls 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


2602 LA SALLE PLACE...ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Associate: NEW ERA DIE CO. Red Lion, York County, Pa. 





WE HAVE OVER 


Phoenix, Arizona 





Mow - a HEAVY DUTY, PORTABLE 
RUBBER STRIP-CUTTER 
EKASTMAN 


MODEL RS-75 


STRIP-CUTTER 


cuts strips |/g"' to 10" wide 


from slabs up to 2 inches thick 
and up to 95 durometer hardness. 


This newly developed _ strip-cutter, 
powered by a compact one-horsepower 
motor, makes it simple and easy to 
ent perfectly square strips within 
.010”. Blade edge and gauge are con- 
tinually moistened for easy cutting. 
Knife is automatically sharpened 
while cutting. Many other fine fea- 
tures. 

Care to try this Eastman? 


Guide may be removed to 
use the machine for cutting 
larger sections from slabs. 


Skivers, Straight- 

Knife and regular 

Round-Knife machines 
also available. 


Send for Circular. 
Representatives 
everywhere 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Tel: Area Code 716 TL6-2200 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Extra Protection ... Fast Cooling and Drying 
Conserve Floor Space With... 


for “hot” and “cold” copolymers of butadiene-styrene 
in the Naugatex 2000 series: for the resin types of the 
Naugatex 2700 series: for Nitrex copolymers and ter- 


polymers of butadiene, acrylonitrile and styrene; for 
creamed and centrifuged natural latex; and for Pyratex 
terpolymer of butadiene, vinyl pyridine and styrene. 


Goodyear World-Wide. (Booklet No. 798). Goodyear 
SPRING LEAF Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 5'% x 8% in. 


24 pp. 


TRUCKS This booklet can be used as a reference source for 
many facts of general interest about the company’s 

=) history, current operations and growth. Addresses are 
listed for foreign and domestic production facilities, as 

well as rubber plantations. Brief general summaries 

are given of company operations in tires, shoe products, 


Widely used FOr ic. industrial rubber products, metal products, aviation prod- 


TIRE TREADS ucts, films and flooring, foam rubber and chemicals, 
PLASTICS 
SOLINGS Union Carbide Silicones. Silicones Division, Union 
TILINGS Carbide Corp., 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
ADHESIVES 8'2 x Il in. 16 pp 
OVENS This comprehensive booklet contains up-to-date in 
MILL BATCHES formation on silicones, and has been designed as an aid 
CALENDER to engineers and technical personnel. Graphically illus- 
STOCK trated with photographs, charts, and graphs, the booklet 
goes into detail about what silicones are, describes their 
uses for consumer and industrial products, and suggests 
ways in which they can be adapted to new applications 
by the design engineer or product development manager. 
Of special significance is the series of charts covering 
the properties and features of Union Carbide silicone 
fluids, resins, rubber compounds, water repellents, anti- 
foams and emulsions, and their adaptability for use by 
Spadone Trucks are built to withstand the rubber, automotive, chemical, electronic, paint, 
rough handling and assure years of main- paper, textile, glass, metal, aviation, and other industries. 
tenance-free service. Floating spring action 
raises and lowers trays at a touch. Heavy 
duty casters roll smoothly and easily and This Is Rubber in the ’69s. Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
are positioned to provide maximum ma- ciation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
neuverability 8% x Il in. 24 pp. 





This illustrated report is aimed at those who use the 
thousands of rubber, plastic, synthetic, chemical, textile 
and metal products manufactured by the rubber indus- 
try. It gives the basic facts and figures about the in- 
dustry, including tire shipments, production and inven- 
tory, United States and world rubber consumption, 
rubber manufacturers’ sales and profits, as weli as other 
important statistical data, and notes the emphasis the 
industry places on engineering, research and develop- 
ment. 
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REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC 


All Spadone Trucks are custom built to 
International Publication on Rubbers and Plastics 


order and designed to meet your individual 
requirements. "hinalever the problem we 
will be happy to assist you, and all inquiries 
will have our prompt and careful attention. 


42 rue Scheffer, Paris 16, France 


\n international journal covering the production, manu- 
facturing and commerce of rubber and plastics. Founded 
in 1924. Every issue contains an analysis of the contents 
in French, English, German, Spanish and Italian. Some 
articles are printed in both French and English. 

Each issue contains technical, scientific, agricultural 
and economic information and reports which are indis- 
pensable to your profession. 


$] for detailed information 


PADONE 
Pee cine 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT * Phone: VOlunteer 6-3394 
Ilinois Office: P.O. Box 328, LaGrange * Phone: Fleetwood 4-481] 








Annual Subscriptions: 45 NF 
Single copies: 4.50 NF 


Sample Copy on Request 
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SMACO 


Models 200 & 400 


Gasket Splicer 


Features: 
se SPEED 


x HEAT CONTROLS 
IN BOTH BRONZE 
PLATENS 


% HAND OR FOOT 
OPERATED 


% QUICK CHANGE 
OF MOLDS 


wand € 


NOW .. 


at the Same Time with the New 


. Mold and Splice 


SMACO 600 
Injection Molding Splicer 


Now you can simultaneously form 
and vulcanize a wide variety of dis- 
similar shapes—plugs or cords * balls 
to rods * narrow to broad * curved to 
straight, or even fill gaps and voids 
in existing shapes with SIVON’S 

newest development in splicing. 


Eliminates Special Molding and 
Trimming 


A Real Money Saver 





Air or Hydraulic Operation 


Write for Literature or Send Samples for Analysis 


Over 22 years of Service to the Rubber Industry 


SIVON MANUFACTURING CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





EAGLE-PICHER 
...an important source of 
lead and zinc compounds 
for the rubber industry 


Eagle-Picher offers you a comprehensive line 
of both lead and zinc compounds, produced 
with highest quality control standards to your 
exact specifications. 


Our customer service and research staffs 
are geared to answer your special needs . 
with courteous dispatch and resourcefulness. 


Litharge 

Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%-97%-98%) 
Sublimed Blue Lead 

Lead Perox'de 


Zinc Oxides 

Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 


EAGLE 
Since 1843 


The Eagle-Picher Company 


Department RA-661 
Cincinnati |, Ohio 


REBUILT 
to be worthy 
of the name 


9474 


machinery as good 


as new at a fraction 


I of the cost! 


SERVING INDUSTRY SINCE 1878 











@ +9 Banbury, with 200/400 HP Drive, 23/46 Rotor 
@ +3A Banbury, with 109/200 HP Drive, 36/72 Rotor 
@ 22" x 26" x 84" Farre!, 200 HP, Unidrive 
@ 14" x 30° Unidrive Mills; 6° x 12" Lab Mills 
@ 150) Ton 40" x 40" French Oil, 
30"' Ram, 27" Stroke, 30" Daylight 
550 Ton 30" x 50°" French Oil, 
30"' Ram, 12" Stroke, 36" Daylight 
|—45" Farrel-B'rmingham Roller Feed Late Model 
I—45" Royle with Camelback Head 
1—75 HP Reliance V.S. Drive, comp'ete with 100 
KW, MG set. A. partial listing—send for complete 
Also your idle equipment convert fo 
—trade-ins accepted. 


engine a mfg. co- 


PHONE GL 4-7111 
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MARKET REPORTS 


Natural Rubber 


The price of natural rubber on the 
New York Commodity Exchange 
moved in a range of 137 points since 
our last report (May 1), high for the 
period being 32.75c reached on May 1, 
and low being 31.38c reached on May 
24. The average price of spot rubber 
for the month of May was 32.04c based 
on 21 trading days compared with 
31.21¢ in the previous month. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith report that rumors are once 
again rife that GSA will reduce its 
minimum sales price. As usual, the 
rumor eminated from Singapore. In 
October, 1959, when the sales price 
was formalized by the government, in- 
itial information about it came from 
Asia, since details were classified for 
domestic release. April sales of natural 
from the stockpile totaled 4,361 long 
tons. About 107,256 long tons of nat- 
ural have been sold from the stockpile 
from October 16, 1959 through April 
30, 1961. 


Administration Dispute 


There have been reports that there 
is a behind-the-scenes dispute in the 
Kennedy Administration over what to 
do about the stockpile. It has been 
noted in many quarters that the per- 
fection of the new natural-synthetics 
threatens to leave the United States 
“holding the bag” at a cost of untold 
millions. 

The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and GSA _ believe the 
United States must speed up stockpile 
disposal now or face a multi-million 
dollar loss. The U.S. States Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, fears that 
U.S. “unloading” of the stockpile would 
depress the price of natural rubber and 
dissipate the good will which the United 
States has built up in natural rubber 
producing countries. 

In 1959, the United States decided to 
sell 470,000 long tons of natural rubber 
from the stockpile. About 360,000 long 
tons have not been sold and the United 
States promised producing countries 
that it would not sell when the world 
price was less than 30c¢ a pound. 

Another 700,000 long tons repre- 
sented the 1959 estimate of our security 
needs. In the light of the latest syn- 
thetic developments, however, the en 
tire stockpile could be considered 
“surplus” in a few years. 


Congress Asks Questions 


During 1960 when natural rubber 
prices were at or near a 40c level, 
Great Britain disposed of its stockpile. 
Some Congressmen are now asking 
why the U.S. didn’t take advantage of 
the high market of 1960 to sell surplus 
stocks. The question is also being 
asked as to why the U.S. alluws other 
nations to use U.S. loan funds to buy 
natural rubber on the open market 
rather than forcing them to take our 
stockpiled surpluses. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 1, 1961 
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New York Commodity Exchange 
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Notes & Quotes 


J. W. Keener, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., revorts that a private 
‘recession-rebound” campaign launched 
recently has soread around the world. 
Mr. Keener states that large lapel but- 
tons which proclaim “Business is good! 
As good as I make it!” are being 
worn by thousands of Goodrich em- 
nloyees and customers throughout the 
free world. The firm originally ordered 
100,000 buttons and has since re- 
ordered an additional 30,000. 


TRENDS 
NEWS === 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


In the first four months of the cur- 
rent year a total of 428,056 long tons 
of synthetic rubber were produced in 
the United States, about 80,000 long 
tons less than in the first four months 
of the preceding year. 

As for consumption, in the first four 
months of this year, 332,597 long tons 
of synthetic rubber were consumed in 
the United States, about 44,000 long 
tons less than in the first four months 
of 1960. 

In the first four months of 1960, 
however, synthetic rubber consumption 
accounted for 67.45 per cent of all the 
new rubber consumed. In the first 
four months of this year, the figure had 
risen to 71.14 per cent. 


The Matter of Cost 


Trade sources observe that the im- 
pact of synthetic rubber as a_ substi- 
tute for natural is becoming increas- 
ingly evident as the number of com- 
panies attempting to produce synthetic 
rubbers at costs below present natural 
prices grow. Goodyear, for example, 
has announced a new process for the 
production of isoprene. The company 
states that the new process would per- 
mit the production of ‘“Natsyn” 
synthetic-natural rubber at a maximum 
cost of 25c per pound. 

These, and other moves in this direc- 
tion, are having increasing political im- 
pact. Some Congressmen are _ begin- 
ning to ask pertinent questions as to the 
natural rubber stockpile maintained by 
the government and the necessity for 
its existence. Why, it is being asked, 
didn’t the United States take advantage 
of the high market of 1960 to get rid 
of surplus stocks, particularly when 
synthetic rubbers are available for mil- 
itary purposes? 

The answers to such questions have 
been coming not from economic sources 
but from the Department of State 
which wishes to continue the original 
disposal timetable—about 50,000 long 
tons of natural rubber a year for nine 
years. Such a program, under present 
conditions, takes little account of price 
structure or other factors relating to 
the marketplace. These programs, of 
course, are related to the realities of 
the cold war and the effect which a 
rapid disposal program would have on 
the rubber producing nations of the 
Far East. 


Political Considerations 


Whatever struggles now exist be- 
tween natural and synthetic rubbers are 
being fought less on technical or even 
price situations than they are on po- 
litical considerations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, analyses of market condi- 
tions are only peripheral—the real 
battles are taking place elsewhere under 
different ground rules. 





Look to... 


America’s leading. 
Manufacturer & Distributor 
of Physical 
Testing Machines 


Write for data concerning all your testing equipment ne¢ 


‘Several of the 
1,079 testers 
available from TMI 


DeMattia 
Flexing Tester 


Micro-Hardness 
(Rubber-Plastics-Coatings) 


Wallace 
Rapid Plastimeter 


DuPont-Croyden 
Abrasion Tester 


The finest Test Equipment 


TESTING MACHINES 


72 Jericho Turnpike Mineola, L. I., 


Mechanical Stabilizer 


SRS-55 


for use in emulsion 
polymerization and the 
post-stabilization of base 


latices and their compounds 


Light-fast © — Low-foaming 
Dilutable without gelation 


Anionic ° 
Economical to use = ® 


Write for Data Sheet and Samples 


SEABOARD CHEMICALS, INC. 


Elastochem Division, Salem, Mass. 


In Canada: Tennant & Michaud, Ltd., Toronto and Montrea! 


Overseas: Wolff international, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


New York 


... for water-cooled 
or steam-heated 
rolls... 


JOHNSON 
Rotary Pressure 
JOINTS 


Type SBillustratedis completely 
self-supporting. For fully engi- 
neering data write for Bulletin 
S-3002. 


Johnson started the whole idea... is far unead in know-how, avail- 
able types and sizes. Johnson Joints are completely packless, need 
no lubrication or adjustment. Used on dryer rolls, mills, waxers, 
calenders, slashers, printing presses, etc.—handling steam, water, 
hot heat transfer oils, Dowtherm, Mansanto Aroclors, etc. Actually 
serving under pressures as high as 2400 psi. Sizes up to 8”. 


f THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
‘ * 868 Wood St., Three Rivers, Michigan 
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Polysar Butyl 301 ... < : .2550 3 


Polysar Butyl 400 ........ .2450* 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER POLYMERS 


Fluoroelastomers 


Fluorel me 
Kel-F 3700 and 5500 
Viton A and A-HV 
Viton B .. 


Neoprene 


Neoprene Types AC and CG .... 
Neoprene Type AD 
Neoprene 
Neoprene 

Neoprene 

Neoprene 

Neoprene 

Neoprene 

Neoprene T 
Neoprene 

Neoprene 

Neoprene 

Neoprene 7 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol Type A 
Thiokol Type FA 
Thiokol Type ST 


Silicone Rubbers* 


$10.25 ? 
$16.00 ? 
$10.00 2 
$10.00 2 


(prices l.c.4.) 
.5500 ® 


Chemigum 200 
Chemigum 235 
Chemigum 2 
Chemigum 
Chemigum 2 
Chemigum 
Chemigum 248 ... 
Hycar 1512 
Hycar 1551 
Hycar 1552 
Hycar 1561 
Hycar 1562 
Hycar 1571 
Hycar 1572 
Hycar 1577 
Oo eae 


Nitrex 2620 

Nitrex 2625 

Tylac 640 and 650 
Tylac 750 

Tylae 850 ....<. 
Tylac 1640 and 1650 


-4500 
-5300 3 
-4500 4 
35900 * 
.4500 3 
-5300 3 
.4500 3 
-4500 3 
-4500 2 
-5300 ? 
-4500 3 
-4500 ? 

i 

1 

1 


-4800 3 
.5300 3 
-5300 8 
-4500 3 
-4500 3 
-4500 3 
-4500 4 


3 


-4500 
-4900 
.5300 


-5400 } 


Butadiene-Styrene Types 


CL-101 (Shell) 
Copo 2000 
Copo 2101 
Copo 2102 


(prices l.c.b) Copo 2105 


GE (compounded) 

GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 
Silastic (compounded) 

Silastic (gums) 

Union Carbide (gums) 

Union Carbide (compounds) 


Latex 
(per pound carload ) 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 


Butaprene N-300 i Setenboccd 
Butaprene N-400 and N-401 .... 


.4600? 
-5400 2 


Copo 2108 
Copo 
Copo 
Copo 3852 


ArmA, 


ANNNUMODAMMD 
t 


F 
: 
F 
M4 
F 
E 
F 
F 
F 
F 
E 
F 


ARRRRRE 


2105 ec 
Naugatex 2000 and 2001 
Naugatex 2002 ..... 


2800 2 
2750 3 


.3200 8 
.3000 4 


'3200 8 


27501 


sal 


30001 


Naugatex 2006 .. 
Naugatex 2105 and 2107 
Naugatex 2108 .. 
Naugatex 2113 .. 
Naugatex J-8174-F 
Naugatex J-8855 
Naugatex J-9049 
Naugatex J-9064 
Pliolite 2000 and 2 
Pholite 2076 
Pliolite 2104 

Pliolite 2105 < 
Pliolite 2108 

S-2000 and S-2006 
$-2101 

8-2105 

S-2108 

Tylac 400 

Tylac 405, 430, 450-A 
Tylac 410 and 420 .... 
Tylac 450-A 


= -2750* 
Tylac 3040 and 3340... 


3200} 


Butyl 


Butyl Latex 80-21 


Neoprene 


Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex - 
Neoprene Latex 673° 
Neoprene Latex 735 
Neoprene Latex 736 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol Type MX 
Thiokol Type WD-2 
Thiokol Type WD-6 


Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight 
extra. (3) Freight prepaid. *Covers a wide 
range of compounds, Readers are urged to 
check specific prices with producers. 


Suppliers are your Materials Listed in the Market Prices Section? 


If not, forward full information to — 
Market Editor 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st Street * New York, New York 


A FULLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER CRUMB BALES 


THE AUTOBALER 


* Out-put—outstandingly high. 
* Dwell—infinitely adjustable. 
* Safety Guards—fully interlocked. 
* Operation—completely automatic. 


%* Bales—high density and 
nently shaped. 

* Flashing—barely perceptible. 

* Construction — robust and 
pendently powered. 


perma- 


inde- 


PLANTERS ENGINEERING 
co. LTD. 


109, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, W.5, ENGLAND 





(Associated with ENTWISLE & GASS LTD.) 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 








Reclaimed Rubber 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
tion advises that in the first four 
months of the current year a total of 
85,426 long tons of reclaimed rubber 
were produced in the United States 
against the 108,716 long tons pro- 
duced in the first four months of the 
previous year. 

As for consumption, in the first four 
months a total of 81,890 long tons of 
reclaim were used in the United States 
compared with the 103,319 long tons 
used in the first four months of 1960. 
Stocks on hand as of April 30, 1961 
amounted to 32,215 long tons, equal 
to about a month and one-half supply 
at the current consumption rate. 

If the rest of the year sees the same 
consumption rate for reclaim, some- 
thing like 240,000 long tons will have 
been consumed at year end. The gen- 
eral pick-up in business activity may 
bring this figure somewhat higher al- 
though expectations in this direction 
are not too great at the moment. 


(Prices for All Areas Except West Coast 
(Average price, carload quantities, minimum 
freight allowed) 
per lb 
First Line Whole Tire .. : 11% 
First Line Whole Tire Stainless 12% 
Second Line Whole Tire .... icate. ae 
Third Line Whole Tire ee 
Fourth Line Whole Tire ahr ae 
Black Carcass 1 
Peelings Be ants Sri 1 
Butyl Tube ..... 1 
Natural Rubber Black Tube .......... 217 
Natural Rubber Red Tube ..... 21 
Mechanical, Light Color, Low Gravity .26 
Mechanical, L - Color, Medium 
RUE s cca-51 50) aaa e's See - 


M4 
M% 
54 
1 
.16 








Scrap Rubber 


The trade reports that the market 
for scrap rubber is maintaining the 
slow rise of recent weeks with move- 
ments of fair tonnages. Consumption 
has picked up somewhat and is at par 
or slightly ahead of last year. As of 
April 30, 1961, 79,578 long tons of 
scrap rubber had been consumed in the 
United States. 

Price levels for all items remain 
virtually unchanged after the recent 
rise in mixed automobile tubes and 
butyl tubes. As of April 30, 1961, 
there were 65,877 long tons of scrap 
rubber in stocks on hand, just about 
equal to a three-month supply. Current 
prices for scrap rubber follow: 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


SE ee ....ton 14.00 
Light colored carcass sin ete wae Ne 
No, 1 peelings ton 38 

No. 2 peelings : ton 27.00 
No. 3 peelings .. ...ton 20.00 
Buffings . ..ton 14.00 
Truck and Bus S.A.G ton 20.00 
Passenger S.A.G -.+.--ton 20.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes lb 07 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes Ib. .07 
Butyl Rubber Tubes ............1b ¢ 


ci? 


Tire Fabrics 


Goodyear has reported “encouraging 
progress” in the development of syn- 
thetic fibers for use as a new tire cord 
Two new groups, polyester and poly- 
olefin, have undergone extensive re- 
search and testing. The company’s 
experiments with polyester fibers such 
as DuPont's Dacron and Beaunit’s Vy- 
cron have been under way for some 
time to keep pace with higher driving 
speeds and faster airplane landing 
speeds. The company states that the 
polyester fibers show the most immedi- 
ate promise. 

Experimental tires with polyester 
cord construction exhibit the high 
strength and bruise resistance of nylon 
cord tires, but without flatspotting, 
company officials state. One of the 
problems in incorporating polyester 
cord into tires has been poor adhesion, 
but a new system has provided a great 
step toward new progress. 


Potential Advantages 


Polyolefin fiber appears to hold the 
most potential advantages in long range 
development, it is maintained. Quan- 
tity production of polyolefin cord tires 
is apparently a long way off, but the 
potential is great and well-worth the 
long range emphasis on this type of 
material in the company’s opinion. 

Goodyear claims that polyolefin ad- 
vantages include high strength, good 
fatigue resistance and light weight, a 
factor in producing a cooler running 
tire. Polyolefin is the only one of the 
experimental fibers now under study 
that is lighter than nylon. 

Both polyester and polyolefin fibers 
are made from petroleum derivatives 
and depend on reactive processes in 
which chemical linkage ties together 
groups of molecules to form long 
chains of “super” molecules. 

The difference, is that the polymeri- 
zation process used to make polyester 
fibers does not control the arrangement 
of the molecules along the chain. Thus, 
the molecular arrangement in a poly- 
ester fiber does not allow a fixed pat- 
tern 

In polyolefin fibers, Goodyear notes, 
the arrangement of the molecular 
groups, formed by stereospecific poly- 
merization, is controlled on a _ three- 
dimensional basis. This molecular con- 
trol makes for greater fiber strength 
and provides other desirable character- 
istics. In the final analysis, molecular 
control may decide the fiber that will 
be used in future tires. 


Shipp ng Point 


Rayon Tire Cord 





lb .69 
1 ‘Ib 63% 
Cove eseeeerecseces Ib 63 
Cotton Chafers 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) .... Ib ee 
1.25 oz. (per square yard) .....Ib Be 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) .....lb 6¢ 
14.4 oz. (per square yard) Ib 75 





Liquid Latex 


Natural: In the first four months of 


this year, according to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, a total of 
16,401 long tons of natural rubber latex 
were imported into the United States 
against the 21.213 long tons imported 
in the first four months of the preced- 
ing year. 

Consumption of natural rubber latex 
in the first four months of this year 
amounted to 13,683 long tons, com- 
pared with the 20,000 long tons con- 
sumed in the first four months of 1960. 
As of April 30, 1961, there were 9,470 
long tons of natural latex in stocks on 
hand, just about equal to a two-month 
supply. 

Natural rubber latex is now selling 
at about a 37 to 38c level at East 
Coast ports in car load lots. At this 
level, natural latex should be doing 
little better statistically than it has. 

At the present consumption rate 
about 40,000 long tons of natural rub- 
ber latex will be consumed in 1961. 
There does not seem to be any indica- 
tion on the horizon that this figure will 
rise or fall to any appreciable degree in 
the near future 


Synthetic: The market during the 
past period has remained featureless, 
although the synthetic latices are con- 
tinuing their steady, if unspectacular, 
pace. The introduction of butyl latex 
will be of interest from a statistical 
point of view although it will be some 
time before it can be determined if this 
type of latex is finding new markets or 
making inroads into those markets held 
by other synthetic types. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange moved 
only 35 points since our last report 
(May 1). high for the period being 
34.25c reached on May 26 and 31, and 
low being 33.90c reached on May 1 
and on four other days during the 
month. The average price of middling 
uplands for the month of May was 
34.07c based on 21 trading days. This 
compares with an average of 33.62c in 
the previous month. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
in its final report of the season reported 
purchases under the “A” program to 
May 26, 1961, totaled 7,791,220 bales; 
sold 7,081,053 bales, leaving an unsold 
stock of 121,386 bales. The CCC also 
made loans on 540,273 bales; re- 
possessed 415,891 bales, leaving a net 
loan stock of 124,382 bales. 

Meanwhile, GSA_ has_ 109,000,000 
pounds of long staple cotton in its 
stockpile of strategic material and is 
still seeking Congressional authority to 
sell it. The agency has been trying to 
get approval from Congress since 1957 
and has been permitted to dispose of 
only 50,000 bales. GSA paid $128.- 
000,000 for the cotton that is now said 
to be worth $45,000,000. It is said to 
cost $500,000 each year to store the 
cotton. 





When Ordering Steel Precision Molds 


isPecIFY HOGGSON 


Designed to ASTM Standards or YOUR Specifications 


\e * * 
ta % UI 


D647 Fig. 1 
PLASTIC MOLDING MATERIAL 
BAR '2x12x5 


ANOTHER HOGGSON MOLD 


Designed for a Specific Need 


The D647, Fig. 1, Plastic Molding Material, Bar '2 x 42x 5 
was designed to answer a specific problem. Hoggson engineers 
are known throughout the world for reputable service in sup- 
plying manufacturers of rubber, plastic and synthetic products 
with precision molds and dies for test samples or actual pro- 
duction. Send your requirements for Hoggson’s suggestions 


Ask for literature 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Downey, Calif. 

















SLICER MACHINE 
for 
EXTRUDED STOCKS 


Capacity Section up to 4" OD or 4x6" flat stock. 
Length 3/16" to 8" 
Cuts per minute 25 to 200 
Automatic Feed and Circulating Pump. 
Made in three sizes. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Write Today for Complete Information 








Gust Published! 


An authoritative survey on how mi- 
croscopy can be used in rubber sci- 


ence and technology 


Microscopy 
of Rubber 


BY C. H. LEIGH-DUGMORE 


72 Pages 53/4 x 8'/2 Inches Illustrated 


It is interesting to note that although the electron 
microscope was developed barely 30 years ago, it has 
been applied to the study of rubber structure since 
1940. The value of microscopy, however, depends as 
much on the experience of the microscopist in inter- 
preting what he sees as on his ability to prepare his 
specimens well and to operate his microscopes effi- 
ciently. This book will help the microscopist by show- 
ing him where and how to look for the needed experi- 
ence. It also indicates to others how an experienced 
microscopist will be able to help them. The term 
“rubber” as used in the book takes in elastomers in 
general and not natural rubber alone. 


CONTENTS 


I. Introduction 
II. Techniques 
III. Polymers 
IV. Compounding 
V. Properties of Rubber 
Author and Subject Indexes 


Price: $4.25 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me copy (copies) of MICROSCOPY 


OF RUBBER at $4.25 each. 


Remittance Enclosed Bill Me Later 


Name 
Address 


City & Zone State 














ACCELERATORS 
en i aapenmenedl 
A-3 


A100" 

Accelerator 
Accelerator 
Acceierator 
Accelerator 
Accelerator 
accelerator 
Accelerator 
Altax* 


Ancap’ (t). 
Ancatax*(f) 
Ancazate KU 
ME)*(?) 
Ancazide ET*(f) 
ME*(f) 
Renate” osc. ess 
Arquad 12° .... 
Beutene* 
Bismate, Rodform* 
Butazate 50D* 
Butyl Kight* 
Buty] Ni slate 
& ay ax’ 
C-P-B* ; 
Cumate, Rodform* 
Cydac* 
Delac S* 
DIBS* 
Diorthotol yguz anidine 
Dipac* 
Diphenylguanidine 
Dithiocarbamates 
Cyzate B& E... 
El- Sixty” ee 
Ethazate* 
50D* 
Ethyl — 
Ethyl 1 uex* 
ethylac* 
Geigy Amines 
Guantal*® 
Hepteen Base* 
Kure-Blend MT* .... 
Ledate, Rodform* 
MBAT-XXX* .... 
MBTS Grains* 
Merac* J 
Mercaptobenzothiazol 
Mercaptobenzothiazyl 
Disulfide 
Mertax* 
Methazate* 
fonex* 


NAD 22° (for neoprene). 


NORS No. 1* 


Pennac SDB* 
Pentex* 

Flour* 
Permalux ( Neopre ne)* 
Phenex* 
Polyac* 
R-2 Crystals* 
Rotax* 
RZ-50 At and B* 
Santocure*; NS* 


Selenac* (Ethyl, Methyl) 


Seleram, Ethyl 
Setait-s 5” 


Tepidone* 
Tetrone A* 


BF 
Thiazole ZMBT 
Thiofide* 
Thionex* 
Thiotax* 


Meth A 
Thiurad* 
—— E* 


Ib. 
te: DS & MS .....Ib. 


Trimene* 

Base* 
Tripheny! Guanidine 
Tuads* (Ethyl) . 
Tuads* (Methyl) 
Tuex* 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works 
and cover the domestic markets 
only. Export prices, as a rule, 
are usually slightly higher, due 
to packing regulations, special 
handling, etc. 

Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carload; cyl., cylinder; divd., de- 
livered; dms., drums; eqld., equa- 
lized; l.c.l., less than carload; 
M.B. masterbatch; min., mini- 
mum; ref., refined; sap., saponi- 
fied; sp., special; syn., synthetic; 

c., tank cars. 
*Trademark. +For Export Only. 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1961 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to that edition for the correct 
classification of any material or 
brand name. Suppliers of every 
material are contacted for price 
information. However, only those 
materials are listed for which 
quotations have been furnished 
within the past six months. The 
quotations are not guaranteed and 
prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current price information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 











Special* 
(uncoated) 
mate* (Butyl) 
mate* (Ethyl) 
mate* (Methyl) 
Zimate Slurry 50% solids 
content (Butyl, Ethyl 
& Methyl) 
Ziram, Butyl 
50% Dispersion 
Ziram, Ethyl ... 
50% Dispersion 
Ziram, Methyl 


Tah 


% Dispersion 


ACTIVATORS 

Blue Lead Sublimed . 

Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Drew Wecoline C* 
Wochem 210* and 2 

Fi-h Oil, Hvdrogenated, Fatty f 
Century Hydrex 440.....]b. 
DAR-S eee i 
DAR-HY 


SOUMYUVUNROHOe 


PREIUOHKH QAUNORGY: 
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on 
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wn 


H rofol Acids* 
Hyf 430* oho ieee ae 
Neo-Fat H.F.O.* 


000*, 1500* 


em 


Lime, Hydrated 
Arrowhead* 
Marblehead*® 
Sierra* 

Litharge 
Eagle-Pitcher*® col ) 


CHEMICALS & 
COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd 


Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
DCI 601* R 
Generali Magnesite 500°. 


Michigan No. 
Morton’s Magnesia 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 

Carey Mag’ 

DCI Technical* 

General Magnesite* 
prene grade) 

General Magnesite No. 
101* 

Genmeg MLW* 

Light Calcined Magnesia 
No. X-01* 1 

Maglite D* 
ke 


Seamag* 
BMarmeg* ..6 00% 
Michigan No. toe 
Michigan 1782 Magnesiz 
Neomag Powder* 
Pellets* 
Oleic Acid 
D hem* 
Drew W ecoline oo* 
Emers ) 
(aroco Red Oil 
Neo-Fat 92-04* 
94-04* rere 
Wochem 310, 3 
Vaim Fatty \cids 
Groco 4 ° 


I'utassium Oleate (dis ) 
Drew 24% 
Red Lead 
Eagle-Picher* 
National Lead* 
No. 2 RM* . 
Sodium Laurate, 
Sodium Oleate, 73% 
Paste (dms.) 
Sodium Stearate, P 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
Century wit 1 
Dar-Che m 
Emersol 
Neo-Fat 18- 53* : 
Stearic Acid. Double Pressed 
Century 1220 Ib. 
Dar-Chem 12* . z Ib 
Emersol 120 lb 
(Giroco 54° Bite 
Neo-Fat 18-54* 
Stearic Acid, Other 
Century 1230* oe 
1240-Supra*® : 
Extra Pearlstearic® 
Neo-Fat 18* 
18-58* = 
18-61* 
Stearex* 
Stearite* 
Wecoline 300* 
ba 720* 


WwW hie Lead Basic. 
arl« onate 

W hite Lead Basic 

Sulfate ee 
Zinc Laurate 
Laurex* 
Zine Stearate 

Aquazine K.C.* 

Crown Brand* 


Unclassified Activators 


shone" 
Barak* 

Curade* 

DCI Magnesium 
Cc arbonate 


MODX* 

Neo Fat 42-07 
Ridacto* (dime.) 
Snodotte* (dlvd.) 
Vimbra 

Vulklor* 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 


qua Ammonia* (dms.) 
MBMC? (1.c.1.) 
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Polysar* Latex 723 has been devel- 
oped to completely replace natural 
latex in the manufacture of foam 
to give a finished product 
load-carrying 
any 


rubber 
with the highest 
characteristics of 


modulus 
latex now available. 

These improvements result from 
an extension of the freeze-agglom- 
eration technique used by Polymer 
for the production of high solids 


latices. Wherever foam rubber is 


required, the use of a synthetic 
latex alone advantages in 
handling and These, 
combined with the higher modulus 
of Polysar Latex 723, will produce 
savings for the foam 


offers 


processing. 


substantial 
manufacturer. 

For complete information, write: 
Marketing Division, Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Canada. Ask for Technical Report 
No. 11:2A 


v Wa 


POLYSAR LATEX 


—an entirely new foam rubber latex 











s, Oakville, Ont 


23 


Iter Nugent Desigr 








*Trade Mark 
Reg’d. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES OF RUBBER 


Important 
cost saving features 
of 


POLYSAR LATEX 723 


You benefit from these advantages 


1 Storage and Handling: store only one stable latex at high solids; no de- 
ammoniation is necessary before compounding. 


2 Compounding and Processing: use only a small amount of soap and 
no auxiliary stabilizers; a high amount of zinc oxide may be added to the 


initial compound before maturing. 


3 Foam Physical Properties; highest load carrying capacity of any latex 
foam rubber; with adequate processing control, properties are not sensitive 
to minor compounding variations; good age resistance; flex properties equiva- 
lent to natural latex foam. 
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TYPICAL COMPOUND PROPERTIES | 
TYPICAL LATEX PROPERTIES (for recipe based on 100% Polysar Latex 723 and 10 parts clay filler) 
After curing (25 minutes in steam 212°F) and drying. 





Former designation eel : ~XPRD- 860 Compression resistance, RMA 
ss | Density) Ib./eu. ft. | @/cc Hb 750 sq. inches at 25% deflection) | 


Ratio of butadiene, styrene 4 “.. 10/30 15 


et te Low 





























Latex total solids (7%). sere . 65 Medium “Te rT — or 
pH 10.5 


‘scemael High 85 | 

















Viscosity (Brookfield LV, No. 3 spindle) 
—at 12 rpm. (poises) 
—at 30 rpm. (poises) Hl | Low 


i — . ———— 


Free styrene (%) 008 | || Medium 


18 Density 























| Formaldehyde preservative (ppm.) noxet ] High 


. . i a —— = $i 
| Mechanical stability eee 8000 | Elongation 2 at * Bre 


ak (%).. 
| Storage stability very good || Compression Set (% 


 Coagulum on 1 80 mesh s screen (% of dry weight). 0.04 it Volume : Shrinkage (% 

















SS — 


——_—_—_j|}___ 
| Average particle size (Angst rom units) 1200 || 


t ——|| Aged in Air (% change after [= 
c I ML 
Mooney viscosity of contained polymer (M ‘150 | 22 hours at 212°F) Tensile Strength. 


SS ——— a 


Density of dry latex solids (g. cc.) 0.99 | wae At? __| Elongation a at Break 





distributors 


H. MUEHLSTEIN & CO., INC. 

521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Commercial Tropical, S.A., H.W. Be nent, DSA, 
Apartado Postal No. 1002, Me 01,D.F 1 Postal , Rio de Janeiro, Bra 


Drssccagecd S.A., ‘Transmar Limited, 
Casilla Co A trey la 1876, Santiago, Chile. DISTRIBUTORS IN 43 COUNTRIES 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED +: SARNIA «- CANADA 





ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Aero Anti Foam H* 
Regular* 
haneaeet 6991* 


AMELGDOAES 


Eastozone*; 32* 
Fi rtXZUNE OK 


H 


BONDING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Durez 12987* 

EN-i55U1-4 

EX-6150-1 


6 ee = - 1.27 
Fura-Tone NC-10i ceccde 86s ° EX-B579-1 : 
NC-1012* lh > ‘ Gen-Tac Latex* 
Antifoam AF Emulsion* Samuels AW _ i - .78 Hylene M* ... 
Antifoam B* ‘ - UOP 88* & 288* (dms)..lb. 1. a Bh M-5u* 
Defoama W-1701* ~— - ds Wing-Stay 100* aT -00 . Fon B1A* 
° 2710* 


Detoamer A-25* 
ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


Detoamer 630* 
Deltyl Prime Akron Benzoic Acid i 4 . 
Armeen HT* lb, .3 a a hex ‘Cagunie 


Foamn.ix* ‘ 
G-E Antifoam SS- 24*; 66* ib. Good-rite Vultrol* Ee 2.4 ~ “a Thixons* 
Harcopol 1183* ae ee Ty-Ply Q (BN &'S)*.... 


60 Emulsion* 
Retarder FPD* ..... ee eee a sae T'ygobond 30* 
Ww* “ 40 


D.C. Antitoam A* 
Antifoam A Emulsion* 


oe 
Un oOm / 
our 


“alles 


now m 
chron 
ucoeo 


| 
| 


Igepol CO-210 
Kessco X-3* (dms.) 
X-180* - aie nae 


| 


UOMEAD R&D 
NID We VioWe 
bAMmOOMMTc wre 


Nopco 1407* 
1497 


bt 
(Oo 


BD Sway Brows 


t+ 
Cwu 


7B COAGULANTS 
A.P.C. 6901* bbe 
Ge yank = - ‘ Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.» 
\ Sesuattents (dms. ) % .06 j Glacial 99% % (dms.>.. 
° hs“ G-4*  (bbis.) Ib. : a Calcium Nitrate, Tech. 
EY. expsndssanenat ee Gil ois es Flake 
paren i ; j oy oe .47 Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 
5-968 ss . is ‘ 
se ' j Irgason Bs200* ....<: sole 2.5 5 _. (dms.) .. . 
pe sone i hon ) _ p ade ) Ib ¥" : * Ortho Cresol (26°—27°) ..Ib. 15 7 Zinc Nitrate, Tech. Flake. 
Ut ‘SAG oe were 5 ——" . Preventol GD ... ‘ - « 10 
470° ey a ee Retarder D* . . COLORING AGENTS 
ee ex: Se ae ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for 


ANTiCXIDANTS De 7 Compound* 

Ageks Webnix 34-L* 

Anette Alba* 57*; 69C* i 
DPPD* 71* ¥ lb. 


Gel* ne No, 17 re fi 
Hipar* AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) a ie é: Reled re 2 
H.P.* * ¢.riae Carbon Blac ee Rein acaiee , gents 
eas ue TR Nak > ane re a ee Lampblack No, 10* Ib. .06 - 
nae py ’ « 3 Mapico Black Iron Oxide* 
Z (50 Ib. bags) Ib. 14% 
Pure Black lron Oxide _ 


% 
JM 
JM 
}M 


oo 


Ad 


— weroe 

LOUIS FHS 
wees ine 
wud 
mon 


a 


! 
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Alamask 
AF* 


Blue 

Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners* 

| eg, eee 

Cooke M.B. Blue* 426 ...1 

Cyan Blue GT 55-3295 .... 
XR 55-3760 ae 1 
XR_ 55-3770 

Disco Blues 

Harmon Blue Toner 

B-4776 


Stalite & Stalite S* 
Superflex* 
Superlite* 
White* 

Akroflex C* Pellets 
cD* ‘ 


NUNN ONE 


~ 
We Wh 


Aminox* 

Antioxidant 425* 
Antioxidant 2246* 
Antox* Smeets . 
Aranox* . a, SS aae Bouquet 149* 


RO ow OD 
4+ ROKRYUYRWY 
/KNOOCSMWUwe 


as) 
tn Cn B Ung D0 UI UN UU UB NOU LPO 


CONGEUN 


to 


o 


LTTE 


B-I 

Catalin CAO No, 
CAG? Bo. 3”. 
CAO No. 5 
CAO No. 

Dalpac 4 

Deenax* 

Diphenylamine .. 

Di-tert-Butyl-para- serene 

DBPC* 

Eugenol C 

Flectol H* 

Flexamine 

lonol* 


. - 
oo Special a =) ae Coumarin*® 


Deodorant 
Deodorant 
* 


GD 31063* 
Ethavan* 
Latex Perfume 17326 
8301 


Naugaromes* (dms.) 
Neutroleum Delta* 


ow 


oO 


1 
6 
9 
9 
6 
4 
2 
2 


2. 
2. 
i: 
1.90 
1.60 
2.40 
2.25 
6.20 


SwWNOCKNOUDBUONUINiew 


Monast ——. Rubber Blue 


PC SS. Dispersed* 
Peacoline Blue* 
Ramapo Blue* 
Rubber Blue GD* on) Ib. 
Rubber Blue X-1999 «lb. 
Rubber Dispersed a -Ib. 
Solfast Blue* . 
om Tone MBS* 

GPE* 


Ultramarine . 
Vansul Blue M.B.* 


NNN WN Ow 
NUWeENONMNOVOaUO & 


CCOUMNUMOWOwWs. uw 


Brown 
Brown Iron Oxide ... 
Mapico Brown* (50 Ib. 
S ie GPE* yo 
tan- lone ° 

GD 53481* . Vansul Brown M.B.* (Or- 
Perfume Oil Bouquet Va- ganic) ; 
2. e 


Gamma* 
Parador 
i. 


NNN 2 


RRNA a AINN 


Naugawhite* 
Powder* 
Neozone A* 

¢* ee 


NNENENWEANN KH NNN NH WwUAN 
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aa 
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Green 
Akron Masterbatches* 
SUMMER | eccea'scs 
Chromium Oxide 
Cooke | M.B. Green* 
413* a I 
BLOWING AGENTS Cyan Green 15- 3100 ......1b. 
Ammonium Bicarbonate ..cwt. - - - ‘J Disco — 
Better Blend Soda* cet, Harmon Green Toner 
wads G-5056 
a tg . Hi-Fiz Fluorescent .... 
Blewing Agent No. 81105. : ae Monastral Rubber Green 
Celogen* Ib. ee i GSD* (Dispersed) 
_ eee I - ‘ GSL* Ib. 
0 eeeies : u Permansa Green CP-1236* Ib. 
Diazo Amino Benzene ....1b. ee Pigment Green B* ...... 
Kempore R-125 .... Ib. om » GL-652D 
Neo Fat 42-12* ‘ . 4- od 4 Ramapo ‘Green* 
} ; af i Opex 40 ooeee LD, — - 742 Rubber Dis ed G 
2 7 pers reens 
seit Nitrate aes ; Sodium Bicarbonate, ‘US.P. a Rubber Green FD* (Disp. )Ib. 
tabilite* Ie a a ae (c.l.. bags) tere e ee CW = : > Rubber Green X-1292* .. 
. : . U nicel ND Tere we *¢ Serene Green* 
Ss . Solfast Green* 
Stam -Tone — 


HT 


1 
Rubbarome* (dms.) 
Rubber Perfume 12* 
Russian Leather 7* 
Vanillin 


BF-Acid* 
Octamine* 


n 
N 


i 


tian | tn 
ND 
ee at 
ow 


r5° 
Santovar-A* 
Santowhite Crystals* 
Santowhite ” 
rr. 


SO UUs Ue Se 
med 


Nud wu 


Wie Powder* " 3 . 
Stabilizer No. 1* ae : BONDING AGENTS 1 : 
Stabilizer No. 9-A* ie i Base 6986* .. lb. 5 a Vansul Green M.B. 
I ig AS Braze* ae q 
" ok 2 Braze Cover Cement® ... - Maroon 
Tecquinol*® - Se 7 Chemlock aot, 203 .. <<. Ql. 06 - > Masterbatches* 
Tenamene 3* .. = : 220 .....gal. 8.95 A oners* ; 
Thermofiex A* rere: et | - 1.07 EX-B501 eae’ gal 20 - «9.4 Harmon Maroon Toner 
Wing-Stay S*; T* . . EX-B15 8.1 11.0¢ 606 2, 


EX- B57 soe Ib. 19.4 - 26.( Vansul Maroon M.B.* .... 


MUNYA WUNOCOW OU» DD 
UMONUOUMBOUOUDCS 


NN OwWweN&wS 





COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Orange 


Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners* 

Benzidene Orange 

——. MB* 


Discisidine ‘Orange* 

Disco Uranges 

Harmon Diane Orange 

Toner Y-25 
Pyrazolone Orange 
Toner YB-3 

Hi-Fiz Fluorescent 
Mer ium X-2667* ... 

Molybdate Orange . 

Oswego Orange € 2065* 

Rubber Orange UD* 

( Disp.) 

Stan-Tone Cadmium sind 
Cc — Paste* ° 
GPE* 
rPC° 

Vansul Orange M.B.* 


NPVONwAW 
CC Why Www 
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wn 
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Red 
Akron Masterbatches* 


Toners* . 
Arcturus Reds* 
mony Trisulfide 
tue fe 


M 
Bonadur 20- 6440 
20-6540 
Brilliant Toning Reds* 
Cadmolith Red* (dms.). 
Clarion 20-7150 
— M.B. veel 
410* eer 
Disco Reds 
Graphic Red* (divd.) 
Harmon Electra Red 
Toner M 
Lithol Rubine. Toner 
6142 ie 
Pyrazolone Red Toner... 
Rincon Red Tones...... 
Hi-Fiz Fluorescent ‘ 
Kroma Reds* 
Lake Red C* 
Mapico Reds* (50 Ib. 
| 
Mercadium X-2668 . Lig ht 
X-2669 Medium Light* 
X-2670 Medium 
X-2671 Dark* 
Naphthol 20-7575 
Oximony Red Iron Oxide. 
Plasticone Red* 
Polaris Red* 
Recco Red Oxide* 
Red Iron Oxide, 
Red Powders 
Rubber Dispersed Reds.... 
Rubber Red PBD* (Disp. 
aBL+ Dispersed* , 


Light. . 


tO we 
tre 


Rubber Red X-1148* 
Solfast Red* 


oe E 
Vansul Red 
Watchung 


M.B.* 
Red* 


Ton 
~~ Bae 15* (50 Ib. 


ba 
20° "50 lb. bags) 


White—Lithopone 


Permolith* 
Sunolith* 


White—Titanium Pigments 


Iceberg* 
Icecap K* .. 
Horse Head heat ase 
Grades* 
Rutile Grades* 


Stan- Tone PC* 


OoumnNtb 
wunn 
vw 


oo 
7” oo 
S RR 


Yt Grades* 
R-100*, R-500* 
Titanox 


COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


White—Titanium Pigments (Cont'd) 
wee O-110* 
O-220* 


OR-54U* 
OR-040* 


ol 
White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 
AZODOX 44, 45 .nccesces Ib. 
AGI2ZE 11*,. 32*,..33*, 

" 4 .1250 
-1450 
.1450 


Eagle-Picher AAA* 
Horse wees Special* 
XX* 


-1250 - 


-1450 - 


-1450 - 
-1450 - 


267° (pelleted) | 
St. Joe Black Label* 20, 
20-21 Ib. .1450 
Red Label* 30, 31 Ib. 
Green Label* 12, 46 (latex 
only) Ib. 
Green Label* 42, 42-21, 
42A-3, 43 Pelets .....lb. 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide ....lb. 

White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 
AZO-ZZZ_66 


-1450 
-1450 


-1450 - 


-1450 - 


.1250 - 


-1475 - 
-1350 - 
1300 - 
-1450 - 
.1450 - 


(pelleted ) 


(cartons) -1600 


11450 - 


-145U - 


White—Zine Sulfide 
Cryptone ZS* .2530 


-1250 


-1400 - 
-15375- 


Akron Masterbatch* 
Toners* 
Benzidene-L ightfast 
BRenzidine Yellow 
Cadmolith Yellow (dms.). 
Chrome Yellow . 
Cooke M.B. Yellow "405°. 
Disco Yellows ‘ 
Harmon Benzidene Yellow 
Toner 1 
Fanchon Yellow ‘Toner. 
Hi-Fiz Fluorescent 
Iron Oxide, Pure 
Light Shades 
Dark Shades 
es Yellow* (50 tb. 


Rubber ime Yellows. Ib. 
Rubber Yellow GD* (disp. 4 
GI . yee 
Rubber Yel low xX 1940* . 
Stan-Tone Cadmium Dry*. 
Cadmium Paste 
MBS* 
GPE* 
PC ~~ 
I oluidine Yellow 
660 D* 
Oximony Iron Oxide 
Vansul Yellow M.B.* 
Yellow Powders 
Zinc Yellow 


DISPERSING AGENTS 
Anchoid* (t) 
Anhydrapent* 

Armeen 

Belloid T 

Blancol* 

Darvan N 


COUAMWMOMOOCNO 


,» ~~ md 
NOK enNNOuswx1o! 


No. 7* . ; 
Daxad 11* (21*, 23*) 
Diethanolamine ee 

divd.) ‘ : 
Dispersaid* 


Emcol  K-8300* i228 


ne = — 870° 
rr 
Halloid* 

Igepal COo- 630° 


DP HNMWD bo 
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DISPERSING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Lipal No. 9N*; 11-O* 


(dlvd.) 
Naccosol A 
Naccotan A 
Nekal BA-75* 

BX-78* 
Nopcosant* .... 
Pluronic Fos* 


Trenamine D-25* 
Triethanolamine (dms., 


divd.) 
Yelkin TT (and TTS*) 


EXTENDERS 

Arcco 1294-36B* ... 
Car-Bel-Ex-A* .... 
Extender 600* 
Facile Gum 4A* 
Millex*; W* 

Nopco 2271* 

OPD* : 

Polyco 418° 

PR-162 Latex Extender* ae 
Solvitose HDF 
Synprolac* 
Synprowax® .... 
Vanadiset B* 

MR* 80 mesh . 
Vistanex MM Grades*.... .lb. 
Wilcarbo Carbon Powders* Ib. 
FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 
Abrasives 

Carbonite* 

Lionite* 


Walnut Shell Grits .... 
Aluminum Hydrate ] 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Hydrate* ‘ 
Aluminum Silicate 
AFD* 


Aluminum Flake* 
Marter White* 
Barium Carbonate (l.c.1.) 


Barytes 
No. 1 eet, _— 
No. 2 Floated 
bleached* 
No. 22 Barytes* 
No. 3805 Barytes* 


Calcium Carbonate 
Allied Whiting 
Atomite* (c.l.) . 
B.I. White No. 
Calcene NC* 


Camel-Carb* 
Camel-Tex* 
Camel-Wite* 
Carb ium 
. a 
CN 


1* 


Cc 
ct ) 

cco W hite* 
Duramite* 
Gam: ico* 


(el) 


GamaKal* .. 
— Marble 5-25* 


c.l.) 
No. 10 White® (c.1.). 
Kalite* 
Kalmac* 
Laminar* 
Lesamite* 
ore 
Millical* ..ton 
Multifex MM* ton117.50 
Non-Fer-Al* ton 35.00 
Purecal M* ..ton 65.00 
SC * (and T*) . .ton117.50 
U ton127.50 
PPT D® (e.l. ‘e 
Rambo No. to 
Snowflake* Se eaeicd 20.00 
Super Multifex* 
Surfex* 
Suspenso*® 
—: ~ 


sync 
York White* 


* n —— 


Pw ee ee ee a ee 





New SPECIMEN 
DIMENSION 
COMPENSATOR 


For Scott Model CRE Testers 
and ACCR-O-METER Kits 


Easier than a phone call! This new Scott 
Tester accessory now gives you a quicker, 
easier, more accurate way to obtain 
tensile test readings direct in psi, kgs/ 
cm2, grams/tex or other selected bases 
— just by turning a dial! 

The new Scott Specimen Dimension 
Compensator automatically adjusts test 
recordings for dimensional changes in 
specimen thickness, width, diameter, or 
cross-section. The operator merely sets 
the 20-step dial control to the measured 
variable of the specimen before making 
the test — the Scott compensator unit 
does the rest! On special order the num- 
ber and magnitude of steps may be 
tailored to suit the job requirements. 


The new Specimen Dimension Com- 
pensator attaches easily to your Scott 
Tester . . . swings back out of the way 
and out of the circuit when not in use. 
Any range (psi etc.) compatible with 
specimen size and tester capacity may be 
furnished. Compensator, together with 
push-button Range Selector, provides 
multi-psi ranges in ratios of 1, .5, .2, .1, 
and .0S. Write today for complete details. 
Scott Testers Inc., 85 Blackstone St., 
Providence, R. I. Tel. DExter 1-5650 
(Area Code 401). 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


AGE, JUNE, 1961 





ThE SURE TEST 
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PS 


This message, concerning 
a subject of vital impor- 
tance to you, is proudly 
presented by the pub- 


lishers of 


RUBBER AGE 


A 


MEMBER OF 


Associated 
Business 


Publications 


—a trade association of 
major publishers, devoted 
to the constant need for 
editorial superiority, and 
bound by the common 
belief that such an end is 
best brought about by 
adherence to the principle 


of paid circulation. 
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SWORDS OF DAMOCLES 


Every editor of a businesspaper, like 
the King’s courtier of Greek legend, 
lives with a sword of Damocles sus- 


pended over his head. 


Some of them have it tougher—they 
live with thousands of them. One for 
each subscriber. 


The under-one-sword editor has 
things a bit easier — his publisher 
holds the sword, and readers don't 
get much chance to use it. These are 
the papers whose recipients pay no 
subscription price, but get the publi- 
cation more or less over the transom. 


The paid circulation papers, on the 
other hand, give each subscriber the 
opportunity to drop the sword—and 
if too many of them do, things get 
pretty painful for the editor—and the 
publisher. 


But the system has its compensa- 
tions, too: this kind of editor has to 
be on his toes all the time. His publi- 
cation has to be good—or else. So the 
advertiser using such a publication 
can be pretty sure its readers want 
it—and keep on expressing their 
approval year after year by renewing 
their subscriptions. 

To find this kind of businesspaper in 
practically any field, simply look for 


this symbol: 
rae, 


MB 


r 
Ss PU 


The plus value of paid circulation is “wantedness” 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Calcium Silicate 
Silene EF 


Calcrum Sul fate, Anhydreus 


Snow White Filler* 


Calcium Sulfate ydrous 
— 


Terra Alba No. 
Chalk Whiting (L.c.L.). 

Reco Paris W hiting* 

OMYA Whiting 
Clay 

, Clay* 

Aiken Clay” 

— HC-100* 

Sc 25* cereus 
Alsilite* (¢.1.) 
Aluminum F 
Barden R* 

Buca* (c.1.) 
Burgess No, 

No, 30* 

Burgess Iceberg* 

Bcecan E* ... 
Catalpo* 
Champion* 
Crown” 
Dixie* 
Dover* a ee 
Franklin C lay. R* 
G. K. Soft* 
Glomax HE 

LL (bags) 

PVR (bags) 

WZ (bags) 
Harwick Clays* .. 
Hydrite RS (bags) 

PXS (bags) 

UF (bags) 

10S (bags) 

Flat “D” (bags) 
Hi-White R* 
Kaolloid Clay* wees s 
LGB* 


(cl) 


Mc Namee* 
Natka 12 
Par* (c.l.) 
Paragon* 
Pigment 
33* 


Recco* 
Swanee Clay* 
Snobrite* 
Suprex* 
Whitetex* 
Windsor* .... 
4200 Clay* 
Diatomaceous me 
Celatom MN 
MP-25 ; 


MP-63 


Kaylorite® 
Lorite* . 
Flock 
Cotton (White) 
Colored 
Filfloc F 
F 6000* 
Nylon 
Polycel* 
Rayon, Bleached o 
Rayon, Grey 
Rayon, Pink 
Solka-F loc* 
Glue, Amber 
Ground Softwood peeks 
Silvacon* (c.1 
Leather 
Flour (dust) 
Shredded 
Lignin ee 
Limestone, Pulverized 
Asbestol Regular* 
Asbestol Superfine 
Georgia Marble No 
Industrial Filler No 
Micro Velva A* 


No. 1 White 


ton 13.00 
ton 14.50 


. .ton 14.50 


ton 13.00 


-ton 14.50 


--ton 30.00 


ton 25.50 
ton 7 
ton —— 


.ton 


tor 
ton 


ton 


on — 


-ton 33.00 


..ton 


ton 
ton -—— 
ton 


ton 16.00 


(bags) .... 


115 
11,50 


ton 
ton 65.0 


.ton 53.00 


ton 40.00 


.ton 4 


..ton 21.5 


-ton 30.00 


-.ton 45.00 


ton100.00 


.ton 


~_ 


ton 25.V0U 


.ton 10.00 


ton - - 
ton 13 
ton 1 


10.0 


..ton 53.00 


-ton 14.50 


ton 13.00 
ton 30.00 
ton 36.00 
ton 55.00 


. .ton 


ton 55.00 


.-ton 36.00 


-ton137.00 


-.ton — 


10 


100* 


Magnesi um Carbonate — 
K & 


M Technical* 
(c Be — 
Marinco ( 
Michigan* 


Magnesium Silicate (see Tale) 


Mic a 
Concor 
Micro Mic 
Mineralite* 
Silversheen* 
Triple A Mica* 
Vermiculite* 


0 


: 14.50 


14 


- 34 
- 40 


12 


- 14 


° 12.00 


50 
00 


30 
50 


50 


- 39 


-121 


50 


- 50 00 


121 
1 


- 95 
-225 
- 30 
- 36 


00 
00 


.00 


00 


-00 


00 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 

Pecan Shell Flour 
Stan Shell* 

Pyrophyllite 

No. 261* . 

Py1 ax A* 

WA* 
Sawdust, 
Silica 

bxtra Soa (bags) 


Graded 


.-ton 
ane Slate Flour*. .lb. 
No. 133 Slate Flour*... .ton 

Sodium Silico Aluminate 
Zeolex 23" 

Talc (Magnesium Silicate) 
Akron Soapstone* 
Asbestol Regular* 
Eastern RC- 500* 

o. 41 
No. 
French* 


No. 


"300° 
Sierra Fibrene C- 400°. e 
Sierra Supreme 325 
Sierra White* 
Soapstone* 

Walnut Shell Flour....- 
Agrashell* 

Stan-Shell* 

Whiting, Commercial 
Allied Whiting* 
Camel-Carb* 

Calwhite 
C-C-O / 
as naa be arble No. 15*. ton 


Pleus ix 1 “YAA* (c.1. tee 
No. 2 LS* (c.l.) +o Ree 

Snowflake* (c.l.) 

Stan-White 325* 

Ultrasil* 

Veroc* (c.l.) 

Welco* (c.l.) 

York White Ri (c.1) 

Wood Flour 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes* 
Black QOut* 

Calcium Hypochlorite 
(dms.) (cwt.) ‘ 
Shellac, Orange Gum 

VanWax’ 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


Celluflex CEF* (dms.) 
Chlorowax 40* 


Zine ll 3167* 
Zyrox Compounds* 


LATEX MODIFIERS 


Piccopale. A-l Emulsion. 


U batol J-2001* (t.c.) 
U-2¢ 03* (t.c.) 
U-2007* (t.c.) 
U 3025* 
U-3040* 
U-3045* 
U-3050* 


Webnix* 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 
Akro Gel® 
Aluminum Stearate Crown 


Brand 
Ami ine. Dray Crude* 
Aq 1 


ad . 
ue w 
own 


l 
| 


tI 


Arr : 
rmid i HT (flaked) * 


we Binds 
Nona 


0 
Borax Granular dd. = ee 





LUBRICANTS, MOLD (Cont'd) 


Carbowax 4000* 
CD Mold Release B* 


Colite Concentrate* (dms.). eal. 
Colite D43D* 1. 
Concentrex* 
Dag Dispersion No. 
D.C. 7 Compound* . 
D.C. Emulsion No, : 
Ne 8° . 
No. 35*; 35A* 
NOssD” 05. 
No. 36* Be 
Mold Release Fluid* 
Dri-Lube* ] 
Dry-Flo* (50 lb. bags) ... 
Emulsion Lubricant A80* 
45 eee 
G-E Silicone E mulsion 
S 


1S ts bat be 
Cumnm 


GE ‘Silicone Fluid SF-s 


~~ NXNee= 
=o 

_ 

® 


6 
Ha aw uae Flake* (dlvd.). 
Igepal be . 430* 

CO-6 


LTT 


Kokobace R* 
Lipal 9-N* 
7-O* 


Lubri-Flo* 
Migralube* 
ML-1027-2C* 
ML-1028-2C* 
Mold Lubricant No. 72 
Cone.* (dms.) . . 
Mold Lubricant No. 426" 
(d.ns.) 
No. 735* (dms) 
No. 769* (dms. 
No. 825* (dms. 
No. 856* (dms. 
No. 880* (dms. 
. 887* (dms. 
. 935* (dms. 
Yo. 956* (dms. 
Yo. 965* (dms. 
Yo. 967* (dms. 
. 969* (dms. 
Yo. 970* (dms. 
975* (dms. 
(dms. 
(dms. 
(dms.) 
(dms.) 
A 988* (dms.) 
Moldeze No. 3* .... 
Mold-Brite* 
Monopole Oil “MD* 
MR-22 Silicone Semi- 
Permanent 
Olate Flakes* Ib. 
Orvus WA Paste* (dms.) Ib. 
Plaskon Polyethylene S*...1b. 
Poly-Brite PE-20 > 


ITIL 


| 


. RP DMP heh Ss MyM Hs 
HNO ANCHRUCUNUNR HUN t 
Com OOCOUwWMOooucoacw.ws 


HN UT 
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do 
ww 


00 
Poly-Cone 
1,000 


Rw i 
Purity Flake* 
Rubber-Flo* 
Rubber-Glo* 
Rusco Mold Paste* 
Sericite* (1.c.1.) 
Silicone Oil A145* 
A220* (dms.) 
Silrex (dms.) 
Rubars* 
Soybean Lecithin 


Thermalube* 
UC Silicone 
& * 


(divd.) 


LE-4 ‘ 
Ucon Lubricants* 
Ulco Mold Soap* 


WAMU GS 
ny 
-s 


mR ONS 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Cyclolube NN-1; mes 
NN-3 wae 
NN-4 
1 1 4 =e 
4053 
Diglycol Suasete. Neutral 
(and SE) (dms.) 
Extrud-o-Lube* ; 
Ivory Chips* ... . 19% - 
LatexLube GR* (divd)....lb. .19% 
No. 82-A* (450 Ib. dms.)...Ib. 
Nopcowax 22-DS* Ib. .38%4 
Propylene Stearate (dms.)..Ib. 35 -60 
Versa-Lube B* soem 016 18 


RUBBER AGE, JUNE, 196! 





LUBRICANTS, RUBDER SURFACE 


Antidust 

Barium Stearate 

Calcium Stearate ... 
Crown Brand* 

D.C. 7 Compound* 

D.C. 200 Fluid* 

BLA’ 


Sianlent Q ubricant* 
Glydag B* 
Glyso-Lube* (dms. ) 
No. 3* (dms.) 
Hydro-Zinc* 
Latex-Lube Pigmented* 
(divd.) 
R-66" eater 
Liqui-L ube* (dlvd ) 
N.F.* (dlvd.) 
N.T.* (divd.) 
Lubrex* aos 
Lubri-Cote 
Magnesium Stearate 
Crown Brand* 
Polyethylene Glycol 
Rexanol* . 
Rupper Free (Concen- 
trate)* : 
Jel* 
Separex* 
Slab-Dip* (dms.) 
Soybean Lecithin 
nec Lube* 
“45* 


MOLD CLEANERS 


Actusol* (dlvd.) 
Alkon* (divd.) 
Cesk Sccccvece's 
CA-302* ; 
G-O 6910* ‘ 
Metso Anhydrous* 
Metso 99* 

200° 

Granular* 
Orvus Extra Granules 
Polo* . 
Rubber-Sol* 
Shelblast* 
Sprex A.C.* (dlvd.) 
Zip Mold Cleaner* 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 


Peptizer P-12* 
Pepton 22 Plesticizer* 

65* gears ve 

65B* : es ean 
P itt- ( onsol 640 cS ee 


RPA 2° 


3 Conc. 
6* ‘ 


Actisil 

Acto 500* 

Adipol BCA 
EH 


10A* 
ODY 
810* 
XX 
Admex 562 (dms.) 
710 (dms.) 
711 (dms.) . 
744 & 745 (dms.) 
760 (dms.) 
761 (dms.) 
770 (dms.) 
Anhydrol 6990* 
Arneel SD* 

Arolene 1980* (c.l.) 
Aromatic Plasticizer 10* 
(and 25*) (dms.) 

Aromatic Tar 


RUBBER AGE, JUNE 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
le -0475 - -0565 
Bunarex Resins* .07 - 
—- AH* 


— deep Periargonate 


Butyl ‘Caltedins Verlargunate 
(dms.) .. Ib 

Butyl Oleate 

Butyl LDalmitate 

Butyl Stearate (dms.) 

Byerflux ga 
Calitiux 510* (and ine ae 
G.P. ee” 


Candelilla Wax, Prime 
Refined Light 
Carbowax 4U000* (dms.) 
Cardolite NC-103* 
Carnauba Wax, Crude ....|ll 
Flaked 
Refined, Technical 
Refined, Pure 
Yellow 
Celluflex* (dms.) 
112* (t.c., divd.) 
179-A* (t.c., 
179-C* (t.c., 
179-EG* (t.c. 
DBP* (t.c., 
DOP* (t.c., ; 
TPP* (dms., eqld.) 
Ceresin Wax . 
Chlorowax 40* 


CIrLaA Polymer* 
Cumar Kesins* 
Cyclolube OSR* 


Decylbutyl Phthalate 
Degras, Common .. 
Diallyl! Phthalate 
Dibenzyl Sebacate (dms.) 
Dibutoxyethyl Sebacate 
Dibutyl Phthalate (dms.). 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
M4caprvl Adipate (dms. ) 
Dicapryl Phthalate (dms. 
ne srl Sehacate 
D -Carbitol Phthalate ‘(dms 
Dicvelohexy!l Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate (dms.).. 
Di.2-ethvihexyl Phthalate 
(dms. ) as 

Dihexvl Adipate ‘(dms.) 
Dihexyl Phthalate (dms.) 
[ithexyl Sebacate (dms.). 
Dicsonutyl Azelate 
Diisobutyl Phthalate 
Di-tse-octvl Adipate 
Dimethyl Phthalate (dms 
Dimethyl! Sebacate casa ) 
Minony \dinatre é 
Dinopol IDO* 

MOP 
Diocty!] Adipate (dms.) 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms 
Dioctyl Sebacate (dims. ) 
D.1.0.P. (dms.) 
Dipolymer Oil .. 
Dispersing Oil A 
Dutrex* 1, 


wm Ae WwWOAWwo — 


3 8: ae 
DX-111 NS .. 
DX-40 

Elastex, 10-P* 


tat ee DO et et Ow 


Emulphor EL-719* 
Epoxy Plasticizer 
Drapex 3.2 > 
Drapex 4.4* 
Drapex 7.7* 
Esparto Wax 
Estac* 
Facile Gum 4A* 
Flexol B-400* 
POPE swiacve 
TOF* 
3GH* 
3GO* 
4GO* 
426* 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Fortex A* (dms.) Ib. 12% 
Fura-Tone NC-1008* ....1b. .28 
Galex W-100* Ib. .15% 
tsood-rite GP233* ........Ib. .40 
GP235*; GP236* Ib. .40 
GP261* —, ° .28 
GPI65* .....< Ib. 
GP266* ; 
GP-266-BPA* 
—e C-255-NS* 


H arte x 3 }0* “(din s.) 
325* (dms.) os 
330* (dms.) 

75* (dms.) 


Herron-H. Se . 

Herron-Plas* 

Herron-Wax® 
7 - 23 


HSC 
No. 
Indonex W-2* 
lsooctyl “tad Phthalate 


(dms.) 


mrhomwocoeo 
No Uimou 
FRR 


K-stay* 

Kapsol* 

pee ol A & N* 

Kesscoflex BCL* (dms.) 
BCO* (dms.) 
BCV* (dms.) 
BCS* (dms.) 
BO* (dms.) 
Bs* (dms.) 
DBT* (dms.) 
DIOA* (dms.) 
DOA* (dms.) 
MCO* (dms.) 
MCP* (dms.) 
MCS* (dms.) 
TRA* (dms.) 


Kremul 40° 
Kronisol* (dms.) 
Kronitex AA* 
“i -K- 3, MX* 
Lanolin, Tech. Anhydreus. .lb. 
Latex-Lube G.R.* lb 
Lead Oleate 
Lindol* (dms., t.c.) 
Locusol No. 1-6980* 
2-Mercaptuethanol (dms.). 
Methox* 
Methyl Laurate 
Methyl Oleate z 
Methyl Stearate (dms.). 
Monoplex LOS* 
DES” 
S-70* 
S-71* poawee ade 
Montan W: ax, “Crude 
Flaked wares 
Morfiex* 
Natac* . 
Nebony Kesins* (dms.) 
Neolene 210* (t.c.) 
212° 
220* 
Nerium* 
Nevillac kesins* (dms.) 
Neville LX-880* (dms.)...! 
LX-685* (dms.) ° I 
LX-782 (dms.) as 
LX-828* (dms.) ewer lb 
LX-1000* (dms.) re 
Neville Resins* (dms.)... .Ib. 
Nevindene Resins* (ome) Ib. 
Nevinol* (dms.) 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin* th. 
Ohopex Q10* (dms.) 
Ry* (dms.) 
OPD* be 
Ortho-Nitrobipheny! aah 
Ozkerite Wax. White and 
Yellow b 
Panaflex BN-1* 


Panarez 3-210 


Paradene "Resins (dms.). 
No. 2 Flaked 
Para Flux* (dms.) 
2016* (dms.) 

Para Tube* 
Paraplex G-25 
G-40* 
G-50* 
G-53* 
G-60* (and ic 61°) 
G-62 
Parmo* 
Peroxidol 


FOR? teen ese ee 
Petroflux MV* we 
Petrolatum (dms.) 








PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


DENS Avchins outeewawe wane 
Parse” C2.) ..cscecs al 
Picco 10° (and 25°) .. 
Se Ae FO) b00 50 cece Ib. 
TSE. boGs we ass ew ene 


Pisesciees 30" 2.0. essere 


Piccolastic A* ee, 4", 
o & 


Piceolyte S Resins* ..... 


Piccopale Resins* 


Piccoumaron Resins® ..... 

Pigmentar*® Pigmentaroil* . 

Pitt-Consol 500* (dms.)...Ib 

PME: -cgibewesebse'ess Ib 

DED 4400000 06.0000,0008 
NS 


Plasticizer 286° aN 
Plasticizer 4141° ....... Ib. 
Plasticizer DP-200, DP- —_ 


Plasticizer | Ree 
Ponsteciner BEP® ... 200. ] 
Plasticizer MT-511* ...... 
Pismcser OLN 2.00 
i rr 
Plasticizer W-13* ....... 
EY odeksons enna 


Plastogen* eee, ket 
Plastolein 9050* (c.1.). 
es 


Sr rr ee 


Polycizer Ae ce noe: 
|) Lanes 
De Ais wir a Sanne oe oA 
| EAS 
532 and 632  civeenceue 
a Cet, o/c saa wie 

DINU |. 00 kewes ecu 

Polymel C-130® .......... 
D* inn 


Poly-Sperse YS pega 
AP 00, L020 ccccecss 
Poly-Sperse R ae teense 


Process Oil C-255* (c.l.). 


P. ylene Stearate ro AOE ib. 
4 eredborees 


PT 101 Pine Tar Oil® (t.c., 


ams. ) 


400 Pine Tar* (600° & _ 


800*) (t.c., dms.) .. 


PX-800* Fe ae 


Peeks” COME.) 2 ccc ces a 


RC Plasticizer 


fgg CS eee 


en SOD: soc. 
TG-8*&TG-9* (dms.) 
TG-85* (dms.) .... 
RC Pelymeric BGA* 
(dms. ) Sie cbios's ie 
Reogen® 


Resinex* 


| 2A eeppeeeinees: 


BG.” ww swene 


oe ae 
KR.10 (Neoprene)* ...... ] 


R.S.O. pean weal sooel é 


RuBars* 


Rubberol* .. ageceee 


Santicizer B-16* 


M-17* Ao pam 

ee ere 

No, i41* ics 

No. 160* . ie 

i . scsnes 

No. 603* ’ 
Sherolatum* Ponte 
Staflex DBE S* 


Stan, Chlor Oils* 


i ah Petrolatum’* 


Staybelite "Resin ae ey ] 


Sunny South Burgundy 


DNS naaes cece aw san 1 
ee le 


Superla Wax* seeses 
BE WOE” waveses 
Syn Tac* (c.l.) 


Synthetic Revertant Oil... 
NT err re 
Tarpine Seatdakapaneewee 











PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
Terpene A psa e cers eee gal 


Transphalt Resins* ...... 
Tributyl Phosphate ....... 
Tricresyl Phosphate ...... 
Triphenyl Phosphate ...... 
TURE Se”. Seed ase ives 
yi gree 

Nee NC- 4900". 6:0 ¢40% 


Wee BO” ss06:05%40060 
Weer IO0" occ .cc0sey 
200° 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Castor Oil, Blown (dms).. 
Refined (dms.) ........ 


— POEs '. 
Hydrofol Glycerides 200°. . 
SE, AR 
Maleic Anhydride ones 
re * 
Nadic Anhydride eee 
AREAS ares - 
R- B- 7 Resin 510* 


ST AY Bio ce: 
Ihiomalic Acid snow 
Lge Pres : 
ROGGE acts veaeeescuns 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING AGENTS 


REET oo dccnse ccs -5%ceus 
DE”. cg buses a. vuees ‘ 
a ee | eer b 
CEES 
Bean Flour ..... me 
OS RP era ere Ib. 
Emcol K-8300* (dms.)....1b. 
Ethylene Diamine 68% ....Ib. 
Gum Arabic ........ eee 
marge GM .....ccses 
Locust Bean Gum ........ 
REGNN WEP” sc ovcctvececs 
PWG - ccasee errr 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 
Amalgamator Z-4* ....... 


REE” peta ccesdueeen 
mined: Crege”  .....cscwes 
T* 


CAG GM? seseevssee sae 


g 
Caustic Soda Flake 76% 


dams. ) eee cwt. 
Liquid 50% (t.c.) ....cwt. 
Solid 76% (c.1., dms.).cwt. 


Cresylic + (99-100%) . . gz 


Pe” €2:60;) .rccrecewscen ga 
ie” Che) wwadasewes aes g 
Flake samme Chloride 


Oe Zo) oes e0s 
(94.97% 
Gensol No. 6* ‘(t.c.) 


.gal. 
Heavy Aromatic Naphtha. al. 


LX-572 Reclaiming Oil*. 
LX-777 Reclaiming Oil*.. 
ae BNE. wean aes 


acom® (te. Bl ecee ovatee Sao 
Pitt-Consol 500 (dms.) 

500 NS* (dms.) 

ener ree 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil* 

(tc, Gms.) +. oe 
eo | aaa PS os 
Reclaiming Oi! 3186-G*.. 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 
31* 


Soda Ash (c.l., ba igs). 
Solvenol No. 
is 2 dapaees ‘kre 
Dees ESO" noi cavccnes 
Solvent Of) 21° ..scevee 
C-42* 


NE TN iccnspuscocens 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Dixiedensed (and S)* .. 
Kosmobile (and S)* ...... 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 





Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Diniedensed HR (and $-66) Ib. 
Kosmobile HM (and whee Ib. 
Micronex Standard* - Ib. 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 








Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 


Continental R-40* 


Kosmink Dustless* 


Conductive Furnace Black (CF) (bags) 


Extra-Conductive Furnace Black (ECF) (bags) 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 


ome bed bd fet Od fe fm 
NNNNNNN 
MAW 


NM ND dd dod 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 





Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 





Sterling L* and LL* 





Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 





REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON 
BLACK (Cont'd) 


Furnace Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 


Aromax SAF -1150 - 
Dixie 85 

Kosmos 85 ... 

Philblack E* 

Statex 160* 

Vulcan 9* 


Furnace, intermediate 


(begs) 


Aromex ISAF* 
Continex 1SAF* 
Dixie 70* 


Philblack I* 
Statex 125* 
Vulcan 6* 


Super Abrasion, 


Conductex SC* 
Vulcan SC* 


Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 


P33 fei)* .. 
Sterling FT (c. 1. ) 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


Shellblack*(t) ‘ 

Sterling MT (c.l. Ib. 
MT Non- 11 ee - 1. bl _ 

Thermax (c.l.)* .. b. 
Diamiess (c.1) 


Specialty Blacks (Awaiting Classification) 
.0775 - 
-0925 - 
-1150 - 
0775 


Neotex 100* 
Neotex 130* ... 
Neotex 150* ... 
Regal 300° 
Regal 600* 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


Dp. & ‘silica (pelletized) * 
Hi-Sil 2 
x30" 
Santocel* 
Ultrasil 
Valron Estersil* waste 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Angelo Shellac* 40 = 
Cato 2* (100 lb. bag) 17.00 - 
47 


Darex Ciao No. 3: 
43G" 


$-L . |b. 
Sinan 12687 (and 12707)*Ib. 


Durez 13355* 
Dymerex RGGn ...<..ss06 
Good-rite Resin 2007* .... 
2057* 1 
Hystron* 
Kralac A-EP* 
EOUMOMOCR 266. cces 
Marbon 3s000* 
Marmix* na 
Mistron V: apor* 
HGO-55* 
Pliolite Latex 150* 
Pliolite Resin-Rubber 
Masterbatches* 
Pliolite NK* 
S6B* 
Polyco 220* 
Poly Phen 201-C; 
202-C . 
Polypol S-7 


RETARDERS 


Akron rory Acid 
TB: 


Good- el Vultrol* 
Harcopoi 1183* 
Retarder J* 

> * 


Retardex* 
TCM-25* 
Wiltrol P 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
Byerlyte* - 
Hard Hydrocarbon | 

Solid (dms.) 

Granular (bags) 
Herron Flake* 
Mineral Rubber, eons ena 
M. R. No. 38° 


RUBBER AGE, JUNE 


(ISAF) 


.1600 
-1600 
-1600 
.1600 
-1600 
.1000 
. 1600 


02 
09% 
00 
04 


.65 
2.29 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES (Cont'd) 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 


Car Bel Lite* 


oo me Rex A and C* . 
White 
670 Brown 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl! Resins) 





-) 
Naphthol $ irits* 
Naghth Ss irits® 


Solv 
Solv 


gai. 
Speeiat Textile Spirits* gal. 
Su Hi-Flash 


g 
Sener Naphtholite* .... 
Textile Spirits* (t.c.). 
Chk ed 


Butyl Acetate 

Butyl Alcohol 
Secondary (dlvd.) 
Tertiary (divd.) 

Carbon Bisulfide, Tech. 

Scontans . Tetrachloride 

Cosol 1 


Cyclohexane 

85% (c.l.) (dms.) 
Cyclohexanone 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.) . 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms. ¥: 
Dichloropentanes (1.c.1.) 


Hexanes (t.c.) 
Isobutyl Acetate 


Ether Wet, ‘(divd.) 
Mersol* 


Mesityl Oxide (divd.) 


dms., dlvd.) 
Methyl Chloride 
pay ners Ketone 

sobutyl Ketone 


N-7 Hexanes* (t.c.) 
Nelio Dipentene ... 
Penetrell 
ee ep 
Petrolene* (t.c.) 
Picolines, Alpha, 
Mixed ... " 
Proprietary Solvent (dms. te 
Propyl Acetate (t.c., 
divd.) ; 
Alcohol (t. ie 
Pyridine, Refined 
— 
tr Solvent 
Rubsol (t.c.) ga 
Skellysolve B (Souen)* 
er Ss gal 
C (He “ptanes)* (t. c.) gal 
R (Rubber Solvent)*. .gal. 
solvent, Crude, Light... .gal. 
Solvesso 100* (t.c.).. 
fo * 3 ee 
Sunny South DD 
Dipentine* . 
Sunny South DD 
Pine Oi 
Sunray* 
Toluene (dms.) 
y. ¢.°) are gal. 
Trichlorethane 
Trichlorethylene 
Triglycol Dichloride 
Onion Thinner 1* (t.c.). 
5* (dms.) 
2° (te) 
2-50 W Hi-Flash* 
Xylol (t.c.) 


Refined.” 


(C.C.J cee 


Amioca 50* 
85* (bags) 
Barca 10* .. 
Barium Seseente 
Basic Silicate White Lead. . 


200° ( 

203° (ams) 
541* (dms.) 
341A° read ) 
700 dms. 


goo" 
903° 
909° 
920° 
931° 


y3* 


-) 
1825* (dms.) 
1976° 
Harshaw 
1-V-4* 


No. 115 Liauid 
No. 120 Liquid 
Kosol* (50 Ib. bags) 

Lithium Stearate 


wn 
= 


~hOn 

Umwwon 
\ 
or 


lls ele 


_ 


Nonisol 100 
Sodium Silicates 
41°/1: a 





STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont* d) 
Vanstay AC* (dms.) . 
(dms 


STIFFENING AGENTS 

Polyac* 

Processinfi Stiffener 71 

Solvitose HDF, H. C-S, 
T, and E* 

Versatil Gum 8-E* 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 
Allied AA-1144* 
AA-1177* 
Antisol* 
Antisun* 
(Slabbed 
Heliozone* 
Microflake* os 
Nacconol NRSF* 
_ 


127° 


Sunproof* 
improv e 
Super* 
7.” 

Tonox* 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


Anhydrapent* .... 
Anhbydrol 6990* 
6991* 
Aquarex D* 
-* 


Hyonics* .... 

Igepal CA-630 
CO-630; CO-730* 
CO-850; CO-880* 


T-51* 

T-77* 
Kessco 50201* 

SOs03" 40. 

18201* 

18203* ARE 
Lipal 9-N,* 11-0* 

8-0,* 6-0* 


Nacconol NR (dlvd.).. “ 
NR vl (dlvd.) 


Pluronic ‘L62* 
L64* 


Sellogen Gae <. 
Soybean Lecithin 
Synatol AV-60* 


| 
| 


| 


sNwrod 
=> & Ww e'OO 


fa De te 


TACKIFIERS 


Amalgamator Z-4* 
— 620 32B* 
16-30° 
1041- 21° 
Arcco A-2t* 
Bunaweld Polymer No. 
zyalex* (dms.) 
pens ,H-300* 
oresi! 
Liquid Rubber Flux* 
accc nol NRS 
Nilox Resin* 
No peg 2271* 
OP 
P R- 162 Resin Emulsion 
Kesin V os 
Synthol* 


(dms.) 
° 


inne “dims. 
CM Starch* Ci00" lb. bags)... 
Gom me | ie ene* 
Good - rite K-7 
K-707* 
K-708* 
<-710* 


Hycryl * 1000*" (tl. ) 
A -20( 


Tellurium 
Telloy* 


et 
oe Oo 


WETTING AGENTS 
Advawet No. 

No. e 
Aerosol 

AY* 


Bee Riyeee Re 
UASLUNSSOVO—UOr 


on 
eN 


WETTING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Alrosol* (dms.) 
Pent 

Alrowet D 65* 
Anhydrol 6990* 6991* 
Armacs* 

Arquads* penta shen 
Emcol 5100* (des. ) 
Energetic W- 100 


Co 


| 
| 


x) 


dh |] BdUw 


erst S 


5* 


MANIG=On 
Nee 
os, 


Om eee 


| 


Kreeion 4D* (dms.) 
ats” (GMB) acs: 
Kyro EO” (dmis.) 
Modicol N* 
S* 
Nacconol A* (divd.) 
NRSF* (dlvd.) . 
SL* (dlvd.) 


wos 
NN 


Eydroset 350 ‘ib bags) Ib 919 60S* (divd.) 


Melojel* 100 lb, bags). 
Modicol V D* 
VE* 
Polyco 296 BT* 
*- 530" 


Pr lh Laurate (dms.) 


Sodium Silicate, 41°/1:3.2 cwt. 
Solvitose Series* .. pai aeels 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 


Peroxide 


Sulfur 


B ack 

Cis stex* 

Darex Di spersed Sulfur* 
Devil A* (c.l.) A 
Dispersed Sulfur. 
Insoluble Sulfur 60° 
Ko-Blend ie” « 

Mist* (Wettable) c.1. 


S 
Sulf 
i 


Nekal WS-25 
WS 99 . 
AB Granules* 


Beads 
H. D. Beads . 
Santomerse Ni ) 
Sorapon SF-73* 
Ss 


Soybean | ecithi n 
Stablex G* . . o oll 
Tergitol 4* (dms., divd.) .. 
7* (dms., divd.) ‘ 
O8* (dms., divd.) 
P28* (dms., dlvd.) 
[renamine W-3 
Vuitamol* 
Wetsit Conc.* 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


Aquesperse See ots weceoee 
Cc hipl: ac «dP aint 
Copper 
D Foes 
Elastop 
2 Ethyl hee 
Fura-Tone Kesin 1226* 
MODX* 
Nacconates* 
Para Resins* 
Pigmented Filmite* (dlvd.). 
age en: Tec 

o Resin* ¥ 
et Cc X* 
Sheros opes* 
Sublac Resin PX-5 
Synpep* . 


ENGRAVED MARKING WHEELS IVI IC A sy ciaiiae 


and PRINTING MACHINERY WATERGROUND oc 


or BETTER printing on I I RODUC S 
<= 


WIRE + HOSE + TUBING 
LOWEST PRICED... FROM OUR OWN LARGEST SOURCE 


and other EXTRUDED materials 
First Choice of the Rubber Industry 


For Many Years, 





A More Uniform 


DUNCAN M. GILLIES CO., INC. MICA 


CENTRAL STE Che English Mica Co. 


WEST BOYLSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
RIDGEWAY CENTER BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN. 





Make the \IX- MONTHS test 


Use the handy chart above to find out whether you're being neglected. 

Just record for the next six months the number of months that the current issue 
of RUBBER AGE does not reach your desk within 72 hours 

after the nominal publication date circled. 

If this happens more than once, you're being neglected! 


The remedy? Simple. 

A personal subscription, sent to your home, with no one else ahead of you 
on the list to read it unless your wife develops the habit. 

Clip, cut out, tear up, read and re-read just as long as you want. 

Sheer luxury, that's what it is. 

And only $5, too. And it's tax deductible, to boot! 


Mail the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


RUBBER AGE _ 10! West 31st St., New York |, N. Y. 


OK, Rubber Age, I'm tired of waiting months for copies to reach my desk. 
Start the luxury service now. Here's my $5* for a year's subscription. 


Name Title 
Home Address 
City 
{fl Company's Name (For our records only) 
I Company's Major Products 
(*) Canada, $5.50, All Other, $6 
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= CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —, 


RATES Heading or. separate line, $2 50 in light face; $3.00 in bold face. 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : Advertisements in borders: Available in display units (multiples of 
25¢ per word in light face type—Minimum, $9.00 ts page) at display rates. 
30c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $9.00 All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 


$1.00 for 20 words or less: extra words, 10c each Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded via ordinary mail 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count to advertiser without charge. 


we Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St, New York 1, N. Y. 
Tiiistininientiataiitannenemamniemaiiiein adenine 


Copy for July 1961, issue must be received by Monday, June 26. 


POSITIONS WANTED HELP WANTED—Continued 


CHE yo experienc ed in compounding adl s, synthetic and natural 
rubber/latices, vinyl an esin emulsions s perienced in plant manage- 
ment Jesires to leave hing field for top level positior Prefers New 


ee ee en ee er ee POLYMER SPECIALISTS 


GRADUATE TE‘ HN 1 OGIST: T vent eat evelopmer perience, 3oeing has three outstanding openings for Polymer Special- 
plus supervision, rf seals, molde t ists, involving research and development in the area of high 
welcomed, Address Box R'603-P, Ri eeucmnain temperature, exotic environments. Work includes molding, 
es extruding, compounding, evaluating and designing elastomer 
materials and parts, as well as fabric coating, calendering and 
fabricating. Complete laboratory facilities available. Require- 
ments are a B.S. degree, preferably in Chemical Engineering 
or Chemistry, with experience in work areas outlined above. 
YOUNG GERMAN GRAD All qualified applicants will receive consideration for employ- 
“Addr Lspaee seat seg AR actos ics ne acca A ment without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 





Jee adage ene 


: — — Send your resume, today, to Mr. William B. Evans, The Boeing Company, 
SILICONE RUBBER & PLA | AT] ngineer, ag 33. with P. O. Box 3707 - RAA, Seattle 24, Washington, 
kg nd in design, 1 1 1 1 Sales ¢ 


SEEM Lr 





PRODUCTION 
nd rk 








mol goods 
Address Box 





ANT SUPERINTENDENT—for ; ee aoe RUBBER 
any" ein Saas hw TECHNOLOGIST 


LABORATORY DIRECTOR: Experienced rubber chemist required by established for 
producer of carbon black Position involves planning and direction of technical 
service lab functions, day to day check of production quality; liaison with research, TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE 
production and sales Graduate training and three to five years experience 

desired; salary based on experience; excellent benefits program, Send details of 
background and salary requirements Address Box R-676-W, Ruspser Ace 

COs T “ESTIMATOR wi experience need by small expanding mid- 

west company manufacturing t olded mec al rubber goods fo- the \ good 
appliance, industrial, and automotive industr Submit resume. Address 


Box R-677-W, RUBBER AGE the expanding technical department 


career opportunity to join 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER ot of a major supplier to the rubber in- 


dustry. 


The major function of this position 
PERSON NEI will be to provide technical service to 
} 


the rubber industry in domestic areas. 


BBER CHEMIS1 » . 
and deve \ good knowledge of the rubber in- 


dustry with experience in rubber 








compounding. processing and manu- 
EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE I b> | 5 


facturing is required. 
Sp beon EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ; 


A Send resume in confidence to 
specialist for the “Rubber Industry 


HAROLD NELSON 600 FIRST NATIONAL TOWER Box R-682-W . Rubber Age. 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-686! AKRON 8, OHIO 
































CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL e 
Our Pir sg Confidential Service Experienced 


nvites your investigation! 


TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 


Call, write, or wire:—T, P. WHITE (Consultant) RUBBER COMPOUNDERS 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
29 East Madison Building, Chicago 2, Ill. 


FInancial 6-8700 for 


RUBBER FOREIGN TECHNICAL SERVICE 
EXECUTIVES Our expanding technical department 


Cadillac provides a successful polymerization has two opportunities in Europe and 
of applicants and employers. 








South America to provide technical 
EXPERIENCED MEN—Whether in the technical, scientific, ; é 
sales or manufacturing branches of the rubber industry, know service to the rubber industry. 
that Cadillac offers the greatest choice of nationwide oppor- 
tunities at any given moment. . : , : ‘ 
LEADING EMPLOYERS—Whether large or small, depend on Preference will be given to applicants 
Cadillac's special Rubber & Plastics Division for confidential 
presentation of the best available men. 

BOTH EXPERIENCED MEN & LEADING EMPLOYERS— 


Know that their trust is well founded in Cadillac—the nation's \ttractive salary arrangements w ith a 
largest executive and professional placement service. \ 


who have had overseas experience. 


complete and liberal benefit program of- 


Investigate Without Obligation 
fered, 


CLEM D. EASLY 
alist in Rubber & Plastics Personnel 
Cadillae — iates, Inc. se end neuen in confidence to Box 
29 East Madison Bldg., Chicago 2, | R.681-W, Rubber Age. 


Financial 6-9400 


find their 




















SOFTENERS & 


for PLASTICIZERS 
CHIEF RUBBER COMPOUNDER FO R RUBBER . Pig 


California Opportunity 


Well-grounded Chief Rubber Compounder will 


recognize this opportunity to join a progressive, well of fe ] Ss i | | t L s e a 3 bed E TA oy 
established, multi-plant rubber manufacturer located 8 U R G U Ni D Y Pp | T  o M4 


n California’s sunny, air-conditioned San Francisco- 


Oakland Bay Area. GALEX -a non-oxidizing ROSIN 


hie “Pine Tree Pro ” “Galex”’ -hure Dept. 35 
Such a man has a broad basic. backeround of Write for our “Pine Tree Products’’ and “‘Galex"’ Brochures ept. 3 


rubber technology, including academic training, and NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, INC. 


j s ‘ if ti 1: Pioneers of the Industry 
as sound experience in specincation compounding z 
I I I ; 1270 Avenue of the Americas ° New York 20, N. Y 


for custom molded and extruded industrial rubber 
: : a : Exley Avenue, Savannah, Ga. 
products. He is familiar with factory processing, — —— 
trouble shooting and customer service. He _ has 
emonstrated his administrative and supervisory abil- 


ty and experience. 


Company benefits are generous, up to date, and 
include opportunity for sharing in management in- 


centive bonuses. Relocation expense will be paid. 


For prompt action on this immediate opening, 
write, phone or wire collect to: 
ae STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION. with forged steel hubs for 


Industrial Relations Manager I 1'/."" and 2" square bars. 4°", 5", 6’, 8", 10", 12", 15", 20° and 
24" diameters. Any length. 


Also Special Trucks, Racks, Tables and Jigs, Used in manufacturing 


OLIVER TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY rubber and plastic products. 
4343 San Pablo Avenue, Oakland 8, California 
OLympic 3-5445 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LARGE CORPORATION MANUFACTURING 
tina would to form contacts wit Nort \ 
with a view towar exter ts ‘ I 
goods, f 1 f 


Arge 


CUSTOM 
COMPOUNDING 


handle all 
if needed. 


these compounds to 


have facilities to your rubber com- 


We 


pounding can 


requirements. certifications 


any and 


fuarantee 
Check us for the best in 


BE 5-2588. 


be issued to 
all specifications. service, 


and Pelephone 


price. 


HANOVER INDUSTRIES, 
BOX 78 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


PELMOR CUSTOM MIXING 


Meticulous supervision * Close laboratory control 


quality 


INC. 


Precise compounding * Uniform quality 


Facilities for every requirement 


PELMOR LABORATORIES, Inc. 


NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
WOrth 8-3334 


se BLACK up aa 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 








4 CUSTOM MIXING 


Black and Colored Rubber and Plastics 
TWO BANBURYS @®COMPLETE LABORATORY 


Rush service on short notice 


BURTON »0222%: 
PROCESSING, INC 
Vite loll hat: ad Burton Oni ie cleat ell-We-Gtolotel® 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE, INC. 
(Establishes 193!) 
weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Floride 
atmospheric, tidewater ena total immersion exposure tests 


4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami 44, Florida 
THE MOORE be ABORATORIES 
a EK 


‘sting ¢ Rubt Che 


Corrosion, 
for inland, salt 


tionally 
Pol meric Compounding 


n 
. 
N.J elephone: Jl 


Consulting e¢ Te iluated Fun 
Products Developed to Spe 


142 HAMILTON SQUARE, 


ficatio1 


niper 7 -9055 


- _ rt 


HALE AND KULLGREN 


Rubber 





and P] 
ae lene Engine Economic 
Pro sign; Installation; Contracting and 


cess 


Specialists 1 Proces 
k 


Surveys; 


( yperation 


astics : 
| 
| 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio, FRanklin 6-7161 











MATERIALS FOR SALE 


suitable for 
Street, Los 


_rubber 
59th 


color-sorted silicone 
Propucts Co., 905 


FOR SALE: 
reclaiming, PaciFi 
Angeles, AD 1-1151 


40,000 Ibs. clean 
MOULDED 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


with gel pumps 


WANTED: Two (2) Mod. 14M Oakes 
Ad 


‘TE Foamers complete 
nd blenders. Address Box R-674-E. Rt ‘ 


PRODUC dagen! MILL w 
Reco INsut » \ ( 


(NY), OL 6-202 NI 


Electric hydraulic 
yating tabrics); 
Division, 


FOR SALE: Brand n lab equipm at half 


price 
le 


CROSSHEAD for NRM 


b 


FOR SALI Saker Pe 
cS > XP dr 
mixer 


mpressior 


motors 


blades sacketer 
tails I 


iSH 
DS3 a 1; ting, send for det 


Markel 


she Government 
d seBiatl t motors 
rand rol 
Kentuch 


FOR SALI 


FOR SALE Hartig 314” electric truder mplete wire covering s 
est Model ny ners &, , 40 gals Thropp 14% x 30 
_ Mikro ~UVeriz i fead 215 bi foot stainless steel 


GEORGE ir wai, N. J., SW 


” 


FOR SALI OWNER 


x 22 x 60 Farrel-Birmit m plast« 
blend feeder, cut over and striy f 
plete with 1 et Bs. if 
devices, et Excellent conditior 


i 0 i a De le Ob bb ty ho he bb bp ho bp op hn op tp 


MILLS—22 x 22 x 60’, x )x 60” Sx 88x 54%. 267: 
18” motor and drive 
PRESSES ix Zar 


her sizes 
CALENDERS 
drive 
EXTRUDE <9 “Royle” ; 1 a +4, also 8”, 
12” strair 
BANBURY 
\ pe 2 


a ae. 


MIXE RS—sizes +B, 200, ee Pie: BE 
13” and 16” li laboratory mills & 
calenders 
6 x 6” self contained laboratory 
Laboratory mixers, “Baker Perkins”’ rs val 
steel, jacketed, W & P 150 gallon, 
15 gallon and 20 gallon pony mixers 
Used machines are offered fully rebuilt and guaranteed, 
We buy and sell oll tenes of rubber machinery 


PTIZIAL 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO. INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. WN. J 
PHONE: UNION 5-1073 


electric platens 
double arm 
jacketed, with 


presses, 
stainless 
motors 
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SPECIAL SALE 

1 used 15 x 48 Farrel-Birmingham Mill complete with 75 
H.P. motor bedplate, magnetic brake and automatic lubri 
cauion 
rebuilt 22 x 60 Mill with Sherman steel fabricated Mill 
trame 
sed 10 x 20 Mill 
16 x 40 rebuilt Mill complete with one piece bedplate 
drive and automatic lubrication 
used 18 x 54 aceal Birmingham Mills 250 H.P. drive 


driven with one line shaft ‘ 
new 8 x 16 Lab Mill. SPECIALISES 


6 x 12 Lab Mills IN INDUSTRIAL 
used 10 x 18 4 roll inverted ‘L’ type Calender with 25 COOLING 


H.P. motor For Over 90 Years ‘ - 
3 ‘ lletins on Request 
used 3 roll 22 x 60 Farrel-Birmingham Calender com ulle eques 


plete with Herringbone gears top saa bottom roll power 


li 5 a =o) / . een ae MAYER REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS, INC 
adjustment, Reliance motor DC 25/50/100 H.P. 115-230v ; ee } is 
motor. LINCOLN PARK, NEW JERSEY @ OXbow 4 


2 used 150 ton 30 x 62 Farquhar Gap presses 21” daylight 


heavy steel construction, self-contained hydraulics. 
Apt 


used Isto 42 x Af pct uracing Press 16° ram 4” 1) AMAT SHALL..DO NOW?" ALBERT, 
gle: tbe gh AE oP lb i ala ; : MACHINERY and 

| Pincrsee alee eat dy Hose SG — 

by ee gS IY __ PIS are 

Manca ji synonymous 

Complete line of Mill brakes to the 

= Cictnainial sion 0 _ Z YS we rubber 


NEW-USED- REBUILT q industry 


ee ym P. E. ALBERT & SON 


: fo ‘ 21 Nottingham Way Trenton 3, New Jersey Phone: EXport 4-7181 























CHOICE EQUIPMENT PRICED "SPECIALS" 
FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 

Banbury Mixers Model 200, No <00 n Birdsboro Heavy Duty uminating Presses 
‘ ; Sach Press Contains wo Diameter “Ra n ( 
Unused 2 Roll Mills; 14”x30” i-Drive na feuen toe 400 ; 
2 Roll Mills 18”x54”; 2 
B 3 Roll ¢ alende r 22”x60)” I ‘ net 
Hartig 442” and 6” Electrically Heated nder 

Extruders, Vented, complete with Drives BELT PRESSES~— 100 r 


’ x 240”. 20 HP motor 
HP motor. Can 


on Birming sham with Sixteen 12” dia 
NRM 2'4” Oil Heated Extruder with Vari-Speed Drive, rams. 3 Steam Platens, 16 feet lo i x 4¢ 15" stroke, 2 openings, 
( ] , 1500 Ton R.D W 00x 1, tl ree 18 ameter up-moving rams x 36 
and Cumberland Pelletizer ee = 340 
stroke, Bed size 5( 24( 
Eri 6” x 12” Two Roll Lab Mill. Steam Heated Rolls 
Reliance Drive, Like New! 
HP Vapor Clarkson Pa wa Steam Boiler. 300 PSI W 
Complete with all cont oh 


ee Engrs. 2” Twin S/S Screws; Oil Htd 

Royle 2” Electr. Heated with Crosshead 

NRM 1 1%” Jktd. with Crosshead; Vari-Drive 
Javis-Standard 314” Wire Insulation Set Up witl 
Extruder, Crosshead, Capstan, et« 

Davis-Standard 2” Wire Set Up, same as above 

B. & J. Rotary Cutters, Lab. 41 and #2 

+ Stokes 150 Ton Self Contained Molding Press 
complete with all accessories 


a ae Hydrauli Presses 
ber Extrudet 

with 23 HP n 

Steam Vulcanizer, With quick 
Other Presses from 7 Ton to 500 Tor e Carry plete line of Mixers, Vulcanizers, Calender 
Preform Presses, Autoclaves, Ball Mills, ha utters nd other Allied Equipment for the Rubber 
New Ribbon Blenders, Centrifuges, Drve 


WE WILL FINANCI 
What do you | 


id t do you need ive fot 
FMC Rental-Purchase Plat 
5 JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 90 Elizabeth Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 


209-289 TENTH ST., BROOKLYN I5, N. Y. ST. 8-4672 Elizabeth 5-2300 
Cable “Effemcy" WE SPECIALIZE IN PLANT LIQUIDATIONS AND PURCHASES 























FOR SALE We are one of the foremost specialists in 


‘ . ) supplying everything in used, reconditioned 
Fo \_ Banbury eg oy Hg aRIAAco and a Ne i for the Rubber and 
Sad — y ue 1k aT stock coties Plastics industries only. 

Black Rock 1 ene - : rh ay NEW—Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, 
aes . 18" line : how salt gion tea ein extruders, bale cutters and vulcanizers. We are interested in 
24" x 24" Be p danict nl cane ibaa ts purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
52 9th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. HY 9-7200 200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 


























New 15-man fabric life raft 
inflates itself in 30 seconds 


All vou do is throw a plastic case overboard. When a lan- 
vard has plaved out, the case opens - and CO. evlinders 
automatically inflate a raft that holds up to 15 passengers! 
Among its notable features: a platform that simplifies 
boarding and a canopy for protection from wind, rain 
and extreme temperatures. 

\ product of | nited States Rubber Company, this raft 
is made of nylon fabric from Wellington Sears. Coated 
with neoprene and vulcanized, the strong, light fabric 


assures long life in both extended storage and service. 


Case for raft is strong, buoyant ‘’Exp-a-n-ded 
Royalite, strategically located on the weather 
deck. It is automatically released if the vessel 
sinks beyond a depth of ten feet—and pops to 
the surface. 

This inflatable raft design utilizes a unique 
boarding platform and weatherproof canopy, has 
four separate air chambers in the hull and gun 
wale tubes to assure flotation in the event one 
is damaged 


This new development in sea rescue has been used for 
several vears by inland shippers, towing companies and 
vacht owners. Recently given the official approval of the 
U.S. Coast Guard, it will soon be supplementing life- 
boats on many classes of passenger and cargo vessels. 

Countless fine companies rely on Wellington Sears to 
engineer fabrics for specific jobs. Our long experience 
and extensive research facilities assure top performance, 
whatever the requirements. Write for assistance and our 
illustrated booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” Dept. G-6. 


*T.M - 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST in Fabrics for Industry 


For mechanical goods, coated materials, tires, footwear and other rubber products 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. «Akron + Atlanta « Boston » Chicago « Dallas + Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia » San Francisco 
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use CLIMCO LINERS for 


foolproof storage of gum rubber sheets 





Climco stock protection helps you do away with 
risky guesswork . . . Climco Processed Liners pre- 
serve sheet stock by excluding air, moisture and 
sunlight to stop oxidation, mold and bloom. Tacki- 
ness is wholly preserved; lint and ravelings are 
eliminated. Climco Liners are recommended for 
easier, more efficient horizontal storage — vertical 
storage tends to curl the edges of stock and liner, 
causing damage and loss. 


% . 
é s 
YELanp oni” 


Since 1922, Climco has offered these benefits and 
more. Better separation saves power and eliminates 
production headaches. Users of non-sticking Climco 
Liners find greater latitude in compounding and 
longer liner life, increased tensile strength and 
lasting flexibility. The final result is measured 
in profit — Climco Processing has done it for 
others, Climco Processing can do it for you. Call 
Climco for trial today. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio « U.S.A. 


Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
~e | 
~=_/ 


FREE BOOKLET 
Send for the complete story today 
on Climco Processing 


PROCESSED LINERS AND LINERETTE INTERLEAVING PAPER 





now 
you 
can 

save 


257% 
n 


0 
every 
T102 


—zE AND GET HIGHER BRIGHTNESS WITH CYANAMID’S NEW_UNITANE® OR-450 
t iG Qe 4 


m it’s true!...A dollar's worth of this rutile titanium dioxide, Unitane OR-450, 
ssass= gives a brightness of 77.4 compared to anatase TiO, brightness of 74.3. 
H Seventy-five cents worth of OR-450 gives a brightness of 75.4—still 
higher than conventional rubber grades of anatase, and it does it with 

. significantly less pigment. In a typical white compound, you can reduce 
Ce content as much as 30.4% over a full quantity of anatase...and 








N=NNO 


CHEIIC still get higher brightness. Result...better products and savings of 25% 


on every TiO, dollar you spend. Unitane OR-450 is ideal for rubber, 

‘ plastics and floor covering. It offers a bluer undertone than other rutile 

...masks yellowness more effectively and economically than 

anatase pigments. Abrasiveness is low, dispersion easy. With Unitane 

OR-450, you benefit from exceptionally high whitening power and tinting 

Yan / ‘strength. Call your Cyanamid Pigments representative today and arrange 

for a working sample of this outstanding rutile grade. We’re so sure you'll 

mom like it we have stocked commercial quantities. Your order will be shipped 
promptly. Wah/ster and Brighter with Unitane. —<=E¥ANamip 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PIGMENTS DIVISION, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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extend your compounds, 
lower your costs 
with 


Carter Bell 


vegetable oils 


MANUFACTURED BY IMPROVE mold definition and surface finish, flexibility and recovery. AID 


mixing, extrusion, dimensional stability and calendering. EXTEND high-cost, 
THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO oil-resistant synthetic rubbers. INCREASE oil, ozone and light resistance. 


ACT as polymeric plasticizers and softeners. 


Carter Bell Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (non-thermoplastic resilient solids) are 
available in ground or cake form; white, brown or black; soft, medium or hard 


to meet the requirements of any type of rubber compound. 


Write for Complete Technical Data... 


iA HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA BOSTON 16, MASS CHICAGO 46. ILLINOIS = GREENVILLE, S.C PICO RIVERA, CALIF TRENTON 9, NJ. 
OLD GUNTERSVILLE HWY 661 BOYLSTON ST 5717 N. ELSTON AVE 1 NOTTINGHAM RD 7225 PARAMOUNT BLVD. 2595 E. STATE ST. 
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Rubber Age 


COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


JULY, 
1961 
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All tests passed and ready to work— 


Lignite Tar 
Fractions— 
as antioxidants | 
and plasticizers 
page 617 


Abrasion Testing— 
using a modified 
' DuPont-Grasselli 


abrader 
page 632 


Ethylene-Propylene 
Copolymers— 


Icanization and MITA’ RL? Le 
aoe THIATE E 
page 636 
VANDERBILT’S NEW NEOPRENE ACCELERATOR 





Special Report 


How to Use a 
Leased Staff 


page 642 


Thiate E trials to date have been numerous and highly 
successful. ‘“‘Low compression set” is the most heard 
favorable comment. Potential savings, too, in scrap 
reduction and actual accelerator costs are other points 
Contents ... page 539 of immediate interest to Neoprene compounders. 











R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 





